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\EMARKS on a TOUR 


THROUGH THE DIFFERENT COUNTRIES OP 


EUROPE, ASIA, Aub AFRICA; 


o17v-1nso: 


particular DesCR1PTION of the Cuanacrans; 
CusToms, Manners and Laws of each, with 
their natural and mechanical PRODUCTIONS. 


he POLITICAL and COMMERCIAL INTERESTS of 
the ExGLISH EAST India COMPANY are accu- 
rately delineated: 


TOGETHER 


ith a propoſed and well digeſted SysTEm, both for the 
IMrROVEMENT and better GoverxnMenT of Trex 
Pos$e$$10NS in that Quarter. 


— — —— ůꝙ kR—ͤͤæ 
Work of this Kind becomes particularly intereſting to the 
Public, at a critical Moment, in which a late Governor of 
Bengal is called before the great Tribunal of the Britiſh 
Parliament, to anſwer various Charges of Miſconduct, found- 


ed in a great Meaſure on this authentic and inſtroctive Nar- 1 
rative. | 1 
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OF THE: 


SECOND VOLUME., 


LETTER XLIII—Page g. 
\ HE objects which firſt.ſtrike a ſtranger on, 
his arrival in India,—Siege.of Tannah Fort, 
in the Iſland of Salſette ”— Rn alt 
prion." in his favour. —Elephants.—The. coun- - 

ry of the Marrattas.—Afiatic Fumes and Per- 
e —The different nations in the Preſidency 
of Bombay deſcribed.— The natives of the Ma- 
labar oak deſcribed— Their marriages. —Bal- _ 
ladieres.— Parallel between the Peninſula of Hin- 
doſtan and that of Italy Opinion of the Hin- 
doos concerning Europeans, — Different cuſtomg, 
manners, and notions of the Hindoos.—A Britiſh. | 
officer marries a Gentoo woman of rank. 


LETTER XLiV—p. 50. 


humanity and juſtice.—Of the tenure of territQ» 
rial property in Hindoſtan. | 


LETTER XLV.—p. 35. 


arious Inſtitutions propoſed for the ſettlement af 
affairs in Britiſh Hindoſtan. ; 
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he wiſe policy of treating the natives of India with, _ | 
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A ſummary of the new Arrangements that are ne 


LETTER XLVI.—p. 65. 


ll il 
ceſſary to a wiſe and political eftabliſhment in t 
Hindoftan. | N | | ſ 
LETTER XLVIL—p. 73. , 

Hints for the improvement of the Eaſt India com 
merce. e Neri 
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LETTER XEVIlL-p. 77. | 
Improvement propoſed in the collection of the com 

pany's revenues. Strictures on the fubordinat{W hi 
councils in India —on revenue chiefs and collee P 
tors on contractors on writers, —A new regu 1 
lation propoſed with regard to writers —and an C 
other with * keeping records, account: 
and books.— Characters of divers of the comp: 
ny's junior ſerv ante. 
| LETTER XLIX-p. 83. 
Obſervations on the Indian trade in the Arabian an 
Perſian ſeas—on the free trade of the Eaft Indies, e 
LETTER I.—p. 87. 
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lImpolicy of allowing greater privileges to foreigne 


reſiding in India, than to Britiſh-born Subjects- ſp ol 
Treachery and ingratitude of foreigners th 
indulged. | 5 e 
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Depopulation of the Carnatic . The Nabob erueli P 

treated by the company's ſervants—Impolicy « 


ſuch condu,—Settlement of ſucceſſion to t 
Nabobſhip, 
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LETTER Lit—p. 103. 


plan for new modelling the government and 
for of Calcutta. —Good policy of ſeparating the 

ſeats of government from. thoſe of trade Where 

do fix the ſeat of the TI" government. in India. 

com Ab LETTER LIII.—p. 110. 

dtrictures on the ſupreme court of judicature in 
Rene. —-Stoey of Nundocomar. 


LETTER LIV.—p. 118. 


The Governor General's favourites and partizans 
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olle provided for at the expence of the Company.— 
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military ſtrength of the Marrattas.—The riſe and 
progreſs of the Marratta war. 
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UROPE, ASIA, and AFRICA. 


LETTER Xl. 


To — M,, Eſq. London. 


of 


Calcutta, Nev. 10, 1779. 


H E encloſed letter, which I have juſt receiv- 
| ed from a gentleman who has been for ſeve- 
| years in. the military ſervice of the Company, 
ay perhaps afford you ſome entertainment. | 


Bombay, 7th Ofteber, 1779. 


—I HAD been informed that you were ſent 
ick, in a ſtate of captivity to France. By what 
cident or what miracle did you effect your deli- 
rance? Or is it true, that. you were in the hands 
the French ? And if it is, why did you commit 
durſelf to their cuſtody ? Explain, my friend, 
eſe myſteries. You are deſirous to know how it 
es with me, but ſeem to ſuppoſe that I am indif- 
rent to your fortune, You write a very ſhort let- 
r to me, and in return you require © a very long 
e, containing my hiſtory, and obſervations an 
Vor. IL | this 
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this country and its inhabitants.“ If I. comply 
with your requeſt, remember that it is on condition 
of your doing me a like favour, by giving me a narra- 


tive of your life, from the moment of our ſepara- 
tion in America. 

The means by which J obtained a commiſſion in 
the Company's ſervice, the obſtacles I was forced 
to encounter before I accompliſhed it, with other 
circumſtances, will furniſh matter for converſation 
when we meet. I ſhall only mention, in general, 
that the channel through which I obtained my com- 
miſſion, was very different from that through 
which I expected it. We ſee but a ſhort way into 
futurity: we mark out different walks of life in 
our own imaginations, and enter upon them with 
alacrity, in hopes of a proſperous journey: but be- 
fore we. have advanced far in theſe paths, oppoſing 
mountains obſtruct our way, and we are ready to 
fink down into deſpair. But no ſooner do we re-. 
cover from our aſtoniſhment, and look around us, 
than hard by the foot of that very mountain which 
interrupts our progreſs, we diſcover ſome opening, 
either to the right or left, through which we may 
purſue the journey of life, in paths not marked out 
by our own fancies, but by the hand of nature and 
Providence. | 

landed in Bombay in January 1773. I need 
not mention to you, that on arriving in any town in 
India, a ftranger is ftruck with the complexions, 
dreſs, and ſubmiſſive deportment of the natives. 
A nod, a hint from a perſon in the ſervice of the 
Company, they confider as equal to-the moſt poſi- 
tive command. As to your ſervants, they watch 
every movement of your body, and penetrate the 
riſing deſires of your heart from your looks and 
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geſtures, ever eager to prevent your wants, and to 
anticipate your very wiſhes. The conveniency I 
derived from all this ſervile attendance, did not 
compenſate for the uneaſineſs I felt, when I refle&. 

ed on the dependent ſtate. of the people of Afia. 
The circumſtances which next drew my atten- 
tion, was the extreme indolence of the inhabitants 
of this country. A perſon of condition is ſur- 
rounded by multitudes of ſervants, each of whom 
has his particular department. He is dreſſed, car- 
ried about, and put to bed, like an infant. It was 
ſome time before I could reconcile my mind to the 
idea of being borne m a palanquin on men's ſhoul- 
ders: for, beſides that 1 thought that an office 
unworthy the dignity of any human creature, it 
conſtantly recalled to my imagination the manner 
in which the dead are carried in our country. A 
bookſeller, who is a Moor, very politely invited me 
to lie, whenever 1 pleaſed, in his ſhop, where I 
might hear all the news, and where there would 
be always a pillow at my ſervice. 
But the operation of climate ſoon conformed meg 
to the cuſtoms of this country, which I found very 
natural and convenient. I had paſſed near a year 
in Bombay, in a manner, I muſt confeſs, that did 
by no means tend to prepare me for the hardſhips 
of war, when our company were called, along with 
others, to the ſiege of Tannah fort, in the iſland 
of Salſette. Our army conſiſted of ſeven hundred 
Europeans, and two thouſand ſepoys: the whole 
under the command of Brigadier General Gordon. 
A battery was opened againſt the ſtrong fortreſs of 
Tannah, which played for ſome days without any 
effect. Captain Campbell, with other young offi- 
cers, in a council of war, recommended an attack 
5 > on 


Was averſe to this meaſure, and who inſiſted on firſt 


diſtance, and who were ſpectators of this ſcene; 


deed it was concerted at a late hour, and in circum- 
ſtances not the moſt favourable to cool reflection. 
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on Fort Tannah by ſtorm. General Gordon, v ho 


beating down the fort, or at leaſt making a breach 
in the wall by the artillery, being limited by his in- 
ſtructions, was forced to yield to the importunities 
of thoſe who adviſed an aſſault. Accordingly two 
hundred heymals + were appointed to fill up a 
part of the ditch which ſurrounded the wall of the 
fortreſs, with ſand-bags; a work in which they 
were to be aſhſted by the ſoldiers; while one hun- 
dred and twenty grenadiers were to cover this dan- 
gerous operation. The hey mals and a company o 


n hun 
randiſ 


foot ſet out with their bags of ſand, and preſented aving 

' a fair mark to the guns of the fort, which playediWpllow | 
on thoſe miſerable porters with dreadful ſucceſs. ſome 
The heymals, as ſoon as they heard the balls from ort, b 


his th 
ody is 
do wer 

em, 
zorſem 


the fort ſinging about their ears, and ſaw a few of 
their companions dropping by their ſides, threw 
down their burthens and fled. This had a ftrange 
effect on our ſoldiers, who were ftationed at ſome 


when they ſaw the poor heymals throwing down 
their bags and running, they burſt into immoderate 
fits of laughter. The ſoldiers who were appointed 
to aſſiſt the heymals in carrying ſand-bags, perſe- 
vered in their perilous journey, but were moſt o 
them either killed or wounded : a few bags were 
thrown into the ditch, but they were only a drop 
in the bucket. As to the grenadiers who covered 
this manceuvre, out of one hundred and twenty, 
only fifty fix remained fit for duty. Thus ended a 
ſcheme, the wildeſt that could be conceived. —In- 
errers 
Jugen 
+ The people who carry burdens, f hile 
| Bo n 
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ho In order to draw the attention of the fort from 
rſt de main battery, one hundred Europeans with field 
chiWieccs, and one hundred ſepoys were ſtationed with- 
n-. three hundred yards of the fort, on the weſt fide. 


he field-pieces were pointed through a milk-buſh 
edge. The Marattas made an attempt to attack 
Nur troops in flank, during the darkneſs of the 
height, but were eaſily repulſed. On this occaſion, 
ey vo Marattas, intoxicated with bang, (a decoction 
nf ſeed ſomewhat like hemp ſeed) advanced within 
nn hundred yards of our lines, under a heavy fire, 
off@randiſhing their ſwords, and making figns, by 
edWaving with their hands, for their companions to 
ed olloẽw them. They were both killed; and preſent- 
s. ſome horſemen had the courage to make an ef- 
mort, but in vain, to carry off their dead bodies. 
of his they think of great importance; for after the 
ody is burned, the devil can have no longer any 
ze Power over it.— The Maratta warriors wear, all of 
ehem, girdles or belts round their waiſts. The 
; Worſemen have a hook, which they . inſtantly dart 
between thoſe belts and the dead bodies of their 
tends, with the greateſt dexterity, and therewith 
arry them off from the field of battle. That the 
o Marattas I have now mentioned were in liquor, 
vas evident from the quantity of bang that flowed 
rom their mouths after they were killed. N 
The Maratta horſe had for ſome time been in the 
practice of croſſing the channel, which divides the 
[land of Salſette from the continent, and carrying 
ﬀ the treaſure from the mint. With a view to 
heck this practice, the general employed captain 
errers's diviſion, under the direction of engineer 
\ugent, to erect a one- gun battery near the mint. 
hile the men were at work at this battery, _ 
nels 
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nels were of courſe ſtationed at a certain poſt near 
the channel, to watch the motions of the enemy, 
One evening, about twilight, a buffalo happened 
1 advance towards the centinel's ſtation : the ruſt. 
made by the animal moving through ſhrubs, 
* fallen leaves of trees, repreſented to the 
affrighted i imagination of the centinel, the Marattas 
approaching in all the terrors of fire and flaughter, 
He inſtantly fired his muſket, whereby an alarm 
was communicated to the party that were carrying 
on the one-gun battery, This party was that even- 


ing commanded by lieutenant S—s :' on hearing why 
the alarm the coolies+ ran, guarding their heads * c 
with their baſkets. The ſoldiers followed the ex- 0 
ample of the coolies, and lieutenant S——s arriv- | .. 


ed at the camp as ſoon as any cooly or ſoldier. under 
his command.—** What!“ ſaid captain Ferrers, 
6c Mr. S——s, I am aſtoniſhed to ſee you fly- 

ing. I followed,” replied the eaten 64 4 


eark: 
iſh, 2 
The 1 


bring the men back to their duty.” This retreat e, 

before the buffalo afforded much pleaſantry V and eſca | 

ſerved to keep up the ſpirits of the men; who, 1 * 

have obſerved, in all ſeaſons of danger, are more we f 
than ordinarily diſpoſed to what they call fun and ca ie 

laughter; the ſeriouſneſs and ſolemnity of their 8 

ſituations, forming a very ſtriking contraſt with * 

any ludicrous incident. ſore 

At length a mine being ſprung under the fort, throv 


the walls of which had been ſhaken by our artille- 
ry, it fell with ſuch a dreadful craſh as 1 had never 
heard, though hundreds of cannon were daily roar- 
ing in my ears. It was then unanimouſly deter- 
mined to take the fort by ſtorm. The old Keelidaw, 
or Maratta governor, was inſtructed by ſome of 

Þ+ Labourers who wrought at the battery, 
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dur people who had deſerted to the enemy, that 
he Engliſh would make their aſſault by night, 
\nd indeed, ſome of our raſh. officers adviſed that 
neaſure : but General Gordon ſet his face with 
ore firmneſs againſt that projes, than he had 
hewn in oppoſing the bags of ſand. He determin- 
d to ſtorm the fort in open day, when he would 
ot be expoſed to unſeen, dangers. The fort guns 
deing now ſilenced, a breach was eaſily made in 
the wall, and the rubbiſh ſerved to fill up the ditch. 
Dur troops ruſhed into the fort, and a dreadful 
arnage enſued. The Keelidaw, who had commanded 
ort Tannah for thirty years, and who was reſolved 
o defend it, to the laſt extremity, had ſeized the 
perſon of the young prince, or Rajah of Salſette, 
a lad about ten years of age, who was inclined to 
earken to terms of accommodation with the Eng- 
iſh, and confined him in the fort during the ſiege. 
The Keelidaw fled by the weſtern gate, while the 
oung prince, in the midſt of thouſands of his ſol- 
diers and ſubjects, attempted in vain to make his 
eſcape by that on the eaſt fide of the fort. The 
preſſure and confuſion of the diſtracted multitude 
ſhut the gate againſt themſelves : and in that criti- 
cal fituation, like a flock of unreſiſting ſheep driven 
together into a fold, they received the fire and the 
ſwords of the furious victors. It was ſome time be- 
fore the general's orders to ſpare all who ſhould 
throw down their arms, were obeyed: but at 
length the fury of our ſoldiers abated. Many of 
the Marattas were taken priſoners, and among the 
reſt the young prince, and an artillery man of the 
name of Campbell, who had deſerted from our ar- 
my to the Marattas, and was a principal engineer 
in their ſervice. This man was tried by a cok 
* martial, 
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martial, and ſentenced to death. General Gordon 
ſeemed inclined to pardon him. Captain Campbel| 
endeavoured to perſuade the unfortunate wretch to 
ſay, that his name was Cameron. The man wh 
had betrayed his country, maintained the point of 
honour when he was tampered with to deny his 
name: Come, life or death,” faid he, © I ſcorn 
to renounce my name—my name is not Cameron; 
my name, as well as your's, is Campbell.“ 
The fiege of Tannah fort was the firſt time © 
my being in actual ſervice.” When I marched out 
of Bombay, I felt not the leaft impreſſion of terror— 
but fear crept upon me in proportion as I approach. 
ed Salſette; and I was ſtruck with a momentary 
panic, the firſt time I heard the report of the guns 
of the fort. The firſt thing that cured. me of my 
fears, was the power of fleep. By travelling, and 
above all by watching, I was fo overcome by ſleep, 
that within three hundred yards of. Fort Tarmah, 
in the midſt of the roar of all its guns, and random 
ſhot, flying around me, I laid me down on the 
ground and ſlept, ſometimes ſtartled by the noiſe 
that too forcibly aſſailed my ears, and often dream- 
ing of bombs, cannon-balls, &c. In the courſe of 
eight days, my apprehenfions of danger were con- 
fiderably overcome. I was never ſo overpowered 
by fear, but that I would have obeyed the dictates 
of duty and honour. ' The day after Fort Tannah 
was taken, preſented a ſhocking ſpectacle of ſwarms 
of crows, kites, and vultures, devouring the unbu- 
ried bodies that lay in heaps towards the eaſtern 
gate, and in different places around the walls. In 
the midſt of this ſcene of horror, the numerous ſand 
bags that ſtrewed the way of the heymals when 
they fled before the guns of the fort, — 
e Toms We anne 
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he ſoldiers minds ſome ludicrous ideas, which they 


bellWdulged in preference to thoſe ſentiments of hu- 
h toffWanity and compaſſion which ſo many objects ob: 
hol uded on their minds. N 4, 


Having remained upwards of three years and an 


1777 : Here I ſaw the infamous Parricide Rago- 
aut Row, commonly called Ragoba; who, aſ- 
ring to the Maratta throne, had imbrued his hands 
the blood of his nephe, entruſted to his care by 
is brother; who had ſeized at. once the perſon of 
e young Maratta prince, and the reins of go- 
rernment. This man's name was Nana Row. 
e exerciſed the power of the ſovereign, or Ram- 
Rajah, with the title of Paiſhwa ; and in this office 
t was the ambition of Ragoba to ſucceed him. 
But a general deteſtation of his crimes exalted a 
ompetitor to the regency, and chaſed the parricide 
rom his country. He ſought and found an aſylum 
n Bombay, where his intrigues, and, as is ſaid, 
he remains of his wealth which he found means 
o ſave when he fled from Poonah, gained him not 
dnly a favourable reception, but determined the 
ompany's ſervants to make an effort to place him 
t the head of the adminiſtration of Poonah. 
This man, on review and field days, uſed to walk 
n the front of the lines, on which occafions he re- 
eived the common military compliments. His 
derſon is tall and ſlender : his countenance rather 
zuſtere, but expreſſive, and not without dignity. 
e is very ſuperſtitious. —I have been in company 
vith Ragoba: he is artful, infinuating, and, as has 
ppeared from his conduct, extremely deceitful. 
is turban and his arms were always loaded with 
wels. He had a ſon with him in the iſland of 
el oe ho Bombay,” 


alf in the iſland of Salſette, I returned to Bombay * © 
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Bombay, a youth of about fourteen years of age, 
one of the handſomeſt figures I ever ſaw in any 
part of the world. Ragoba is exceſſively fond of 
this boy; he has frequently ſaid, that if he could 

ſee his fon in poſſeſſion of the regency, to which he 
made pretenſions himſelf, he would die in peace. 
Ragoba, beſides troops of his own, ſepoys, raiſed, 
when he was at Bombay, a company of Armenians, 


Portugueſe, Germans, Danes, Dutch, Engliſh, &c. 
theſe he called his Chriſtian company. He boaſted 
much of their valour and diſcipline, and placed, or 
pretended to place, great confidence in their attach- 
ment to his perſon. This prince, or at leaſt this 
2 to ſovereignty, had an infinite num- 
der of attendants. He. lived in a magnificent 
ſtile, and was very munificent to the officers of his 
Chriſtian company. th 

Tou have doubtleſs received at Calcutta, parti- 
cular accounts of the ſtrange and unſucceſsful ex- 
pedition that was undertaken, under the conduct 
of field deputies and military commanders, to con- 
duct Ragonaut Row to Poonah. It is a ſtrange 
humour that merchants have, of ſubjecting their 
generals to the controul of field-deputies—this is 
the jealous policy of the Dutch : this 1s the policy 
of the Engliſh Faſt India Company. I ſuppoſe 
the artful and deceitful ſpirit of traffickers, is too 
cunning to entruſt the command of 'their armies 
ſolely in the hands of military men. I have -no- 
thing to obje& to the wary policy of merchants ; 
but if they cannot truſt to the fidelity of military 
commanders, they ſhould never intermeddle with 
military affairs; and inſtead of fighting for an ex- 
tenſion of commerce, endeavour to improve their 
trade by the excellence and the cheapneſs of their 

25 | commodities. 
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ommodities. Deliberation and execution cannot 


no hand in hand: the former muſt precede the 
of fitter. It is abſurd to inveſt men who are not ſol- 
1d iers, with powers incompatible with military ſer- 
he BW. ice, and that ſubordination and promptitude of 
yh action, which alone can inſure ſucceſs in any war- 


like enterpriſe. 


We ſet out, about four thouſand ſtrong, on this 


expedition towards the end of 1778, with an enor- 
ed ous quantity of cattle and baggage, which was by 
or no means neceſſary to our ſubſiſtence, and which 
h. greatly retarded our progreſs. In Ragoba's divi- 
15 ion of the army, which marched in the van, were 
N- Wa number of huge elephants, with their caſtles 
nt ¶ mounted on their backs, for the uſe of his wives 
us and of his officers : on one of the largeſt rode Ra- 
goba himſelf, The elephants walk ſeemingly with 
8 flow pace, but nevertheleſs they make great 
*- MW progreſs, making very long ſteps. This circum- 
& ſtance of the length of their ſteps, accounts for that 
1 rolling motion, of which perſons mounted on their 


backs are ſenſible, and which they compare to the 
motion of a ſhip. Theſe animals, for the moſt 
part, outwalked the infantry, and were generally 
advanced to a conſiderable diſtance before the reſt 
of the army. Their enormous weight imprinted 
their footſteps ſo deeply in the wet and ſoft foil, 
that our ſoldiers were incommoded by them in a 
diſtrefling manner: for the holes that were made 
by their feet, being preſently filled up with water 
or mire, could not be readily diſtinguiſhed from 


h the ſurrounding ſurface; into theſe pits our men 
72 frequently plunged, to the entertainment indeed of 
'" Wtheir companions, but their own fad moleſtation. | 
G4 During the whole march, there wasa never-ceafing 


volley 
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volley of curſes poured. forth on Ragoba's b ak 


phants. 

The caſtles that are fixed on the backs, of ele- 
phants by a kind of harneſs under their belly like 
the girth of a ſaddle, reſemble tents : each of them 
will contain eight or ten perſons. In the time of 
battle, theſe tents are thrown open, by pulling 
afide the curtains, at four different places, whence 
the people within throw darts, ſhoot arrows, or uſe 
be? etry. In the mean time, the creature that 
ſupports them rages with the fury of war, and is 
impatient to be in the midſt of the enemy. If by 
chance the contending armies ſhould cloſe together, 
which ſeldom happens,” the elephant, by means of 
a chain which he wields with his trunk, makes 
dreadful havock among his enemies with that wea- 
pon.— I have been told wonderful ſtories in this 
country, of the ſagacity of this animal. I ſhall not 
take the preſent occaſion of reciting them. Do 
you recolle& a tale of an elephant at Grand Cairo ? 
A taylor was working on a ground floor with his 
window open, when an elephant laid his trunk on 
his board, amidſt his work. The taylor pricked 
the elephant's trunk with his needle, whereupon 
the indignant animal went away, and fwallowed an 
enormous quantity of water, which, after return- 

ing, he diſgorged on the poor taylor. I believed 
this ſtory when I was a boy; 1 diſcredited it when 
I grew older; and now I confeſs, I think it not in 
the leaſt incredible. Thus a certain degree of ex- 
perience leads to ſcepticiſm ; but a greater diſpoſes 
the mind to pay a due regard to teſtimony.—But I 
return to our expedition in favour of the murderer 
Ragoba. Our army was ſurrounded and defeated 
near Poonah. We were forced to cry out to the 
Fes generous 
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generous Marattas, we are only poor diſtreſſed 
erchants, do with us whatever you pleaſe.” + 
That nation did not take advantage of our mifera- 
dle fituation, but only required that we ſhould ad- 
ere to former treaties.' 
While we lay encamped on the fields of Tuli- 
anoon, Ragonaut Row, who had a camp of his 
dyn ſeparate from ours, ſent notice to Mr. C——c, 
he grand field deputy who controlled all matters 
n this glorious expedition, that he had diſcovered 
hree men in his camp, who, as he ſuſpected, had 
z deſign on his life; he deſired to know how he 
night be permitted to diſpoſe. of them ? Mr. 
e returned for anſwer, that he was at liberty 
to diſpoſe of them as he ſhould think proper. 
hereupon Ragoba puniſhed one of theſe miſera- 
ble creatures with the loſs of his eyes; another, 
ith that of his tongue; and the third, he deprived 
of both his legs by amputation, The laſt unhappy 
ſufferer ſoon Lied through loſs of blood. The ty- 
rant aſſigned ſome fanciful reaſons why one of theſe 
victims ſhould be deprived of the power of ſpeech ; 
another, of that of walking ; and a third, of the 
ſenſe of fight. | | | 
I need not inform you, though you have not been 
a long time in India, that draughts and carriages 
in this country are performed, for the moſt part, 
by bullocks. In war, the number of bullocks ne- 
ceſſary to an army is incredible. It frequently hap- 
pened, that the balls of the enemy ſacrificed a buf- 
falo, or a bullock. Such accidents, which were 
not unfrequent, were matter of joy to the men, 
who, while they carried off the carcaſes, would ob- 


+ Mr, Farmer's ſpeech te the Maratta chiefs. 
ſerve, 
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ſerve, with great wiſdom, that it is a bad wind that 


© blows good to nobody. | ful 
I have frequently wondered in what manner the ear 
Marattas, who inhabited a mountainous country, liver 
came to be ſuch expert horſemen as they were ge. Jo ar 
nerally allowed to be; and how they ever thoughtWave 
of maintaining ſuch numbers of halo oe eld, 
from all that I had read or heard, it was the inha Hy tl 
bitants of plains, and not of hills, that brought into ren 
the field of battle any conſiderable number of cava ate, 
ry. But this matter ſeemed no longer a myſtery ee, a 
after I became better acquainted with the geogra uro 
phy of Hindoſtan. It is, perhaps, a fingular ap-ſoym: 
pearance in the natural hiſtory of the world, thats Tt 
the vaſt ridge of mountains, which extending fron ulti 
Cape Comorin to the Eaſt India Company's nor. In Er 
thern Circars, ſeparate the Coromandel coaſt from ert of 
that of Malabar, do not gradually culminate, very 
they recede from the level of the ocean, but riſe oi tree 
either coaſt abruptly to their greateſt height, and nd t 
form a ſtupendous baſis to a vaſt plain ſtretching light 
along their tops. They do not, like all- others co 
ranges of hills, reſemble the roof of a modern houſe,Mpirit: 
but form a terrace undoubtedly the nobleſt in the ion, 
world. On this plain the Marattas breed and trainWpot h 
up their horſes. In the northern countries of Eu-Wace— 
rope, the ſoil is commonly the more fertile the lowerWvho r 
its ſituation; becauſe in elevated ſituations, the ai ut (} 
becomes too cold for vegetation. But in this cli{Wvith | 
mate, elevation of fituation is rather favourable tofWored 
every vegetable production; and the Maratta plain hic 
are as fruitful and verdant as any in the kingdon he n 
of Bengal. nd o 
When I ſay, that the chain of mountains tha he er 
divide Hindoſtan, ſupport an immenſe plain, Jr is 


no 
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ot mean to ſpeak with geometrical exactneſs: beau - 
iful eminences every where ariſe in it, but theſe 
ar no proportion to the level ſpace which they 
iverſify. Theſe eminences are covered with man- 
ro and other trees, which are green all the year. 1 
ave often walked abroad in the morning in a Batta 
eld, after the grain was cut down, in order to en- 
py the fragrance of the newly ſnorn herbs. The 
xrenity of the ſky, the genial warmth of the cli- 
nate, the ſpicy odours that were diffuſed around 
ne, afforded a pleaſure unknown in the climates of 
urope, and ſtrongly diſpoſed to a ſpecies of en- 
oyment ſill more voluptuous. 
The luxury of fumes and perfumes, is no where 
ultivated but in Aſia. Your ſmoakers of tobacco 
Europe and America, are yet to be taught the 
rt of ſmoaking. In India, the ſmoakers, (that is, 
very.human creature) form a pipe of the leaves of 
tree that is of an oleaginous and aromatic nature ; 
nd having mixed the tobacco with various ſpices, 
ight this pipe, which burns at the ſame time with 
ts contents, and contributes its ſhare to give to the 
pirits the moſt agreeable and the moſt gentle eleva- 
ion, which terminates in that ſtate, which I know 
ot how to deſcribe ſo well as in the words of Ho- 
ace Dulci ſopore languidæ.“ Some of thoſe 
ho refine on the art of ſmoaking, have a cocoa- 
ut ſhell placed on a ſtand or tripod, and half filled 
ith water. At the ſurface of the water, a hole is 
dored, in which is inſerted the end of a eryſtal pipe, 
hich 1s very long, and wreathed in many folds in 
he middle. An aperture is made in the upper 
nd of the cocoa nut ſhell, in which is introduced 
he end of a tunnel, which communicates with, 
r is rather a prolongation of, a pan or cenſer, 
wherein 
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wherein the tobacco is burned with various aroma... 
_ ties. The fumes of this compound are cooled ur 
and rendered extremely pleaſant, by the water r 
with which I have been told they alſo mix ſome 
ingredients which I cannot deſcribe. 

I know not any place in the world, where there 
is a greater medley of different nations than there 
is in the preſidency of Bombay; this region be 
ing conveniently fituated, not only for commere: 
by ſea with all maritime nations, but alſo for com 
munication by land, with the Perfian empire; par 
of which having been conquered by Timur-Beg, i 
now a part of the Mogul empire. Here, beſidt 
Europeans of all countries, you meet with Turks 
Perſians, Arabians, Armenians, a mixed race, the 
vileſt of their ſpecies, deſcended from the Portu 

eſe, and the outcaſts from the Gentoo rel! 
gion, &c. The Turks that reſort to this place 
on account of trade, are like the reſt of thei 
countrymen, ſtately, grave, and reſerved; ani 
honeſt in their dealings, though merchants. Thi 
Perſians are more gay, lively, and converſible : but 
I would truſt leſs to their honeſty in matters ol 
trade, than I would to the ſaturnine Turks. The 
Arabians are all life and fire, and when they trea 
with you on any ſubject, will make you a fine ora 
tion in flowing numbers, and a muſical cadence 
but they are the moſt diſhoneſt of all. The At 
menians are generally handſome in their features 
mild in their tempers, and in their nature kind and 
beneficent. They are a kind of Chriſtians, and at 
Honour to that ſect. The Turks and Perſians arc 
for the moſt part, ftout-bodied men; but the Ara 
bians are of a ſmaller ſtature, and ſlender : ye 
theſe laſt are accounted the beſt ſoldiers, I ba) 
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mai een a witneſs to their agility, and I am told their 

durage is equal to their activity. 1 ſaw a kind of 
| ar pantomime between three Perſians and three, 
om rabs: they naturally tought in pairs. The Per- 7 

ans kept their ground, and warded off the blows 4 
at were aimed at them in the beſt manner they 
uld, The Arabiang, on the contrary, when 4 
oke was aimed at them, ſprung up in the air to 
n incredible height, and inſtantly made an attack 
om their antagoniſts. In the mean time both Per- 
aus and Arabs were ſinging, or rather mutter- 
g ſome ſentences, which I did not underſtand, 


id he Perfians, I was told, were ſinging the exploits 
kae Shah Nadir, and the Arabs were invoking the 
the qiſtance of their prophet. , . 
rtu There is a race of mortals in this country, that 5 


hey call Cafres, that are ſlaves to every other tribe. 
hey have black woolly hair, and came originally 
om Cafrayn, in the ſouth promontory of Africa. 
an converſe ſometimes with theſe poor devils.—for 
think that the opinions and ſentiments of all men, 
owever abject their ſtate, deſerve attention.— They 


ell me, that the Moor mans are better maſters 
Thi lan the Chriſtian mans. They are ſenſible of their 
realWitferiority in education, at leaſt, if not in nature, 
ra Moors, Hindoos, and Chriſtians; and ſeem 


ontented with their fituation, They are ſo habitu- 
ed to ſlavery, that I am perſuaded they have loſt 
defire of freedom; and that they are happier in 
he ſervice of a good maſter, who is their protector 

d their God, than they would be in a tate of 


- 


dependence: in the fame manner that a dog — 


r ould leave the greateſt abundance of food in a de- | 
yet, and joyſully perform with his owner, even 
aviWough he ſhould ſometimes beat him, a long and 
em Vor. II. | C | tedious 


* 
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tedious journey, ſubjete( to! Py 1 of wen 
and of thirſt. 

Ihe natives of this country are more Kim 100 
generally of à ſhorter ſtature, than Europeans. It 
is a curious fight, to ſee their children running 
about naked, and ſpeaking by the time they are 

half a year old. 1 was aſtoniſhed to be ſaluted by 

; . theſe little figures, who, after giving me the (alam, 
putting their hands to their foreheads, and bowing 
do the very ground, would aſk'for ſomething :' for 
all the children of the lower caſts, are great beg: 
gars; and they go ſtark naked until they are-nearly 
arrived at the age of puberty. Their mental facul. 
ties, as well as their bodily powers, arrive much 
ſooner at maturity than of Europeans do: 
pet, it is not true, as is commonly believed, that 
they ſooner decay. Eaſtern luxury, which affect 
novelty only in the zenana, ſeeks for new wives, 

and foon diſcards the old: but many fine women 
are deſerted in this manner; and in general, the 

-  'women'of thirty or forty in this country, are as 

well favoured as women of that age are in Eu- 

rope. A native of India, who conſiders a woman 

merely as an inſtrument of pleaſure, would be in- 

finitely ſurpriſed at the condeſcenſion of a good hale 

man of ſixty, walking with a wife By ng of fifty, 
hanging on his arm, 

Children are all taught jedding and arithmetic 

in the open air. They learn to diſtinguiſh the let- 
ters, and the figures they uſe in their arithmetic 
(which, I have Bron told, is a kind of Algebra) 

by forming them with their own hands, either in 
the fand or on boards. 

- Marriages are contracted by boys: and girls, and 

= conſummated as ſoon 25 a arrive at an” 


that 


the women nine or ten. The marriage ceremony is 


may be about eight or nine years old, and the lady 


Ihave already fecified, Between the firſt and 
cond 9 ceremonies, the young couple are 
allowed to ſee one another.: they run about and 
play together as other children do; and knowing 


perſon of condition, being ſhut up in the women's 


- 


c , 5 
Thek early contracts are undoubtedly well cal- 
culated'to inſpire, the parties with a mutual and laſt- 


ing affection. The earlieſt part of life is in every 


country the happieſt ; and every object is pleaſing 
that recalls to the imagination that bleſſed period. 


The ductile minds of the infant lovers are eaſily 


twined into one; and the happieſt time of their 
life is aſſociated with the ſweet remembrance of 


their early connection. It is not ſo with your 
brides and bridegrooms of thirty, forty, and fifty: 


they have had previous attachments; the beſt part 
of life is paſt before their union, perhaps before 
they ever ſaw each other. bo 27772 | 


I had once the honour to be preſent at the wed- 


- 


ding of a Perſee of good condition. Of this I 


mall giye you a minute deſcription. Important 
N Wa 9 PS ng matters 


five or ſix ; and the third and laſt time, at the age | 
. 


apartment until the happy day of the third and laſt 
ceremony, when the prieſt ſprinkles on the bride 
and bridegroom abundance of rice, as an emblem 
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that ĩs, when the men are thirteen years of age, and 


performed three times; once when the couple are 
mere infants; a ſecond time, when the gentleman 


they are deſtined for each other, commonly conceive, 
even at that early period, a mutual affection. But 
after the ſecond: time of marriage, they are ſeparated 
from each other; the bride, eſpecially if ſhe be 4 


— 


on occaſion of their marriages, that they pour forth 
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matters you a will find in the writings of "A Hifte 
rians; what I ſhall relate, will be ſuch trifling cir 
cumſtances as are below the notice of thoſe pn 
ages, but which, neverthelels, ae mi 
with to know. * 
In Hindoſtan, the expence of cloaths is nel 
nothing; and that my firing, and lodging 
to the natives I mean, very trifling. The Hindoc 
are not addicted to any bende vices, their 7 
ſions and deſires deing gentle and moderate. 
they are frugal and induſtrious, and as reins 
amaſs riches as any of the natives of Ey rope. 
Jew, a Dutchman, or a Scotch pedlar, is not mort 
attentive to proſit and loſs. What is the reaſqn of 
this ? They are lovers of ſplendor and magnificence 
in every ching, but particularly i in what relates t. 
their women. lt is in their harams, but eſpecial 


the collected treaſures of many induſtrious years. 
The Perſee at whoſe wedding I was a gueſt, ma 
ny weeks before hand, ſent invitations to his numer 
ous friends and acquaintance, to aſſemble at the 
fixed time, at a ſpacious hall ere&ed for the occ; 
fon in a beauti ul field. It was the dry ſeaſon, 
when the air was conſtantly mild and ferene, anc 
the whole vegetable world breathed a delightful 
fragrance. The hall was formed by — con- 
nected together, as is uſual in that country, and 
covered with cloth.” It was a medium between a 
houſe and a tent, being leſs ſolid than the former 
but more ſubſtantial than the latter. Here the 
company afſembled after the heat of the day was 
over, to the number of ſeveral hundred. | After 
rich repaſt, which was ſerved with great regularity, 
we t to meet the bride, meſſengers having at 


rived 


* „ „ - 
* 
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ved at the hall, to announce her approach. The 
rſee was mounted on a As richly capa- 
ung 
See himſelf adorned with a multitude of Jewels, - 
d highly perfumed. A number of flaves walked. 
Te ſide of the el holding an umbrella over 
e head of their — while * A. fanned his 
de. The company had, as uſual, their palanquins. 
the mean time " were. ehtertained by a band of 
fic, conſiſting of pipers, blowing, very loud on 
he 815 pipe with Foe mouths, and e with, 
ers on another; trumpeters, and a- kind, 
drummers, beating on what they call © tam tas,” 
muſid was dreadfully loud, but to my ear not 
ery pleaſant. There was only one tune; nor did [. 
ver hear another during theſe fix years I have been. 
We arrived at a village, where we were 
' Fe uk the attended by an infinite number 
his je ag her near male relations, 
Gf a 7 ſervants, A gentleman's carri 
n Ne fe 2 of the Co was borrowed for I 
ride, | It, was an open ton, drawn in low pro- 
* by four pen pace Arabian. horſes —The 
practice of borrowing, Engliſh equipages, on ma- 
rimonial .occafions, is very 4 i and they 
re always. lent with great good humour.—As to 
he reſt of the! 15 ome rode on camels, ſome 
n carriages drawn y v {potted | buffaloes and bullocks, 
horns were tipt with ſilver, and their heads 
xdorned with flowers bound by ribbands T. The 
dride as a. tall ae comely young creature her 
ong black hair wllug down over her ſhoulders, 


+ $46 taſte | bs wa By, to . Fall: 16 as civil wars of France, | 
init, the Aer atine, Exrried off t6 Hemletbery, the plunder he __ 
ade in that kingdom; ia waggons drawn; by oxen; whoſe 4 were gi t 
with * Thi train was re by a band of mute, g 4 


do the hall; which, ſpacious as it Was, Was now 
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and then cutie up in wreaths, Nin adorned 
with embroidered ribbands and precious ſtones 

It was at that moment, when "Ry buſband gave 

her the ſalam, in a modeſt and ref ectſul manner, 

and at a « ſmall diſtance, when ſhe ſtood up in the 

Phaeton, veiled only by an umbrella, that I (having 

had the honour of being near the eee had 

a full view of his lovely bride, © © 
At the end of the village an accident happened, 

Which interrupted, for a ſhort time, the joy of the 
day, and filled the minds of hundreds with the 

| moſt alarming apprehenſions, The men, as well 

as the women, gave à loud fhriek, and ran in a 

diſtracted manner, not knowing what they did : 
even the bride was for a 'moment deſerted by thoſe 
of her own religion and kindred, and left to the 
care of her European drivers. Some unlucky wag 
had, on purpoſe, ſet ſome ſwine adrift, that were 
kept by Portugueſe families; and it was the fear 
of being touched by theſe odious and unclean ani- 
mals; that turned, for a few minutes, a day of 
joy into a day of lamentation.— It is impoſſible to 
| Veſcribe the horror that both Perſees and Gentoos 
expreſs at the ſight of à {6w:- The very form of 
that animal is offenſtve to them, and ae them 
ſhudder. It appears as bloathſome to them as a 
ccoad does to an European: and you may imagine 
the horror you would feel at the approach of; A toad 
of the ſize of &fow, ' © 

The ſwine being beat dn (in effectin which 

repulſe, I may juftly boaſt that I was myſelf the 

principal hero) we proceeded in joyful proceſſion 


inſufficient to contain our enereaſed numbers: 
vierdlars, many of the company "OE ſeated 50 ; 
t N 


\ 


* 


N plain, lamps being hung among hrub- 


minated without and. 7 diſplayed on both 
des, various pictures of | elephants and other ani- 
mals, and alſo of men. The young Perſee's uncle, 


Various kinds of refreſhments having been, after, 
ſhort intervals, preſented to the. company, we were 
4 a entertained. with a ball, which laſted all 
The ladies were placed by themſelves on 
ie file of the hall, and. the, * Ea by. them- 


Indeed, on occaſion. of weddings, the veil, as 1 
have been aſſured, . fits. more looſely on the ladies 
than at other times. There was not * leaſt com 
munication between the men and the women; no 
not a whiſper; The men converſed among them-" 
ſelyes; and the women obſerved a: profound 


ſweetneſs and modeſty., A 


W748 


6: poles of bamboos, fixed without much. 
IG colty n the loft and deep ſoil... The hall, illu- 


ho ſhe ed great attention to myſelf and the other | 
Europeans, informed us, that "a portraits we. 
am were Perſian emperors.— There is Koreſh, ſaid 
he and after naming 2 number of other princes, 
be pointed to Nadir Scha, and Kerim Khan the 
preſent emperor.—l cannot think that they could, 
«<a from tradition, painting, or ſtatuary, have 
any accurate notion, if any at all, of the particular. 
ſtature, ſhape, and countenance of Cyrus. The 


artiſt muſt have been guiſes merely-by fancy.,. . 


— 


filence, looking ſtraight forward vith ple, | 
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ſelves on the other. The women wore their veils; bs... 
but theſe were not drawn fo cloſely over the face, 
but that we could get a peep at their eyes and noſes. 
When their veils were drawn back, in order that 
they might enjoy the. refreſhment of being fanned, D 
we could: diſcover their necks and their fine hair, 


i 
; 


and draws the attention of every part of the hall, 


tze floor. | Violins were now added ta the band of 


=. ” 
* 
* — 4 * 3 


1 TrxRAVELS1n | * 
But now appears a ſpectacle which command e fas 
filence among the gentlemen as well as the ladies 


A company of ſtrolling dancing girls from Surat 
appeared on a platform raifed about two feet above 


muſic, and preſently the dance began. The balla. 
dieres (for that is the name by which the dancing 
girls are diſtinguiſhed on this fide of Hindoſtan) 
are dreſſed in the gaudieft manner that the luxuri. 
ant fancy of the Eaſt can conceive. Their long 
black hair falling over their ſhoutders in flowing 
ringlets, or braided and turned up, is loaded with 
recious ſtones, . and ornamented with flowers, 
Their necklaces and bracelets are enriched in the 
ſame manner; even their noſe jewels, which at firſt 
fight appear ſhocking to an European, have fome- 
thing pleaſing, after cuſtom has worn off the effect 
of prejudice, and by a certain ſymmetry, ſet off all 
the other ornaments. Nothing can equal the care 
they take to preſerve their breaſts, as the moſt 
ſtriking mark of beauty. In order to prevent them 
from growing large or ill ſhaped, they encloſe them 
in cafes made of exceedingly light wood, which 
are joined together, and faſtened with buckles of 
_ jewels behind, Theſe cafes are fo ſmooth and pli- 
ant, that they give way to the various attitudes of 
the body without being flattened, and without” the 
ſmalleſt injury to the delicacy of the ſkin. The 
outſide of theſe caſes is covered with a leaf of gold, 
and ſtudded with diamonds. They take it off and 

put it on again with fingular facility. This coverin 
of the breaſt conceals not from the amorous eye, f 
pitatious, heavings, various tendet emotions, nor . be 
aught that can contribute to excite defire e white i wy 

| | na, 
ö 
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e fame titns it leaves ſomething for the ſpectatot 
gueſs . The balladieres ima ine that they 


ighten the beauty of their complexion, and t 
preſſion of their countenances, x tracing black 
les round their eyes, with a hair bodkin dipped 


Jes jewels, they wear bells, which 7 think 
ve a good effect but which, I confeſs, do not 
The-balladieres, it muſt be obſerved, are uot all 


che ſame rank or condition. It is only the higher 
nks among them, who,. I have been told, are 
oſecrated to the uſe of the Bramins, the firſt caſt 
this fuperſtitious country, that can afford to have 


- 


he load of diamonds. ; Nor do the balladietes of this 
e- Won dancing girls are not uſually adorned with dia- 


onda, they-have other precious ones and orna- 
ents that ſtrike with equal effect. In every other 
ped, their dre reſembles chat of the balladieres | 
the firſt rank. 1320 | | | | 


. 
y '7 Wis 8 


dA = 


r ang „/ 


m When theſe. girls dance, 

m d fkip like our actreſſes in Europe; they never 
h Wt their, feet high. Their dances would not be 
of Kered, it muſt be owned, in an aſſembly of Eu- | 
- pecan ladies. They expreſs, by mute action, 
f Bi the raptures and extravagancic3 of the paſſion 


love, when in deep e ee frem 
ery prying eye, dhe happy, lovers, throwing, 
de all reſtraint, yield to the itreſiſtable zepulle. | 
the moſt ardent defire of nature. Nor is mute 
tion the whole of this ſcene. The girls aceom- 


The — of EA « then Miſs W appeared, bs the reign | 

the late king, in a dreſs which diſcovered fo great a part of her charms, 

=p hid, Do left nothing to gyeks | ot HL: 
- 44 1 
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"aa es attitudes with laſcivious. SY 
TIRE = 


and they become motionleſs ; which is the conc] 


ſſon of this opera, ſhall I call it; or pantomime? 
The ball laſted until morning: Refreſhments wen 


the night, The bride was accompanied to the 
houſe br her huſband only by her neareſt relatio 


| love to exceſs. I was curious to know what were 
the common topics of converſation among this pec 
ple; for they are very ſociable,” meeting 
| frequently at each other's doors, and ſmoaking al 
day long. Upon enquiry, I found they were ever 

5 talking F. 


people talk on politics; in Scotland, on religion; 


ner, the knowledge, the religion, the laws 0 


* 
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overcome by the power of 1 imagination, anc 
the ſtrength of | perfumes, their voices die away 


preſented | to the company at ſhort intervals during 


The Hiridoo ladies were in like manner: taken tare 
of by their hufbands or kindred. © As to the bal 
ladieres, they were efcorted home by 8 

Moderate in every other reſpect, the Hindooy 


togeth 


ut their wives; their "age, their qual 
ties, cher numbers, and their proſpects of getting 
new ones, &c. &c. The barbarobs "nations it 
America talk of hunting and war; in Englandh the 


in France, of the grand monarque; in Hindoſtan, 
the conſtant theme is love and marriage.— Th 

are ſeveral analogies, which occur to my imagins- 
tion at the moment of writing this, between th 
peninſula of Hindoſtan and that of Italy; which | 
ſhall commit to paper without examining them: 
The Hindoos were once a flouriſhing and powerfu 
people; and their knowledge, religion, and laws, 
ſpread over many countries of Afra. In like man. 


Rome, enlightened and blefſed the nations of | Eu: 
1025 But, in proceſs of time, the Roman, 2 


* 


— F ; 


— | 
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aer, 451k, aud steg, 4 
as brer-run, and broken inte many independent 
ates," by irruptions of northern barbarians. Such 
as alſo the fate of the Hindoo empire, which was, 
dnquered; and torn in pieces by the Mogol Tar... 


g 


w 
be ſtates of Italy at this day are only nomi- 
al ſovercignties, being dependent on the emperor, . 
Trance, and Spain. In like manner, the princes of 
indoſtan have n on the protection 
f one or other of che powers of Europe — Iba. 
talians of the preſent tiche, are an unwarlike, ef- 
:minate, and indolent people, delighting only in 
dye and muſic. This is alfo, exactly the character 
f the modern Hindoos. Other reſemblances 
night be traced between theſe nations: but on the 
ubje& of reſemblances, one is apt to grow fanciful; 
herefore I proceed not any further on this topic, | . 
I have endeayoured, at various times, to lead. 
he natives of this country into a free conyerſation., - 
hn Europeans, and their. tyranny ; but I found 
hem very reſerved... They often complained of the 
nſoſence of the common ſoldiers. The warrior , . 
alt in Europe, they ſay, muſt be very bad mans. 
once overheard a converſation between a Moor 
ho kept a ſhop in Bombay and one of our corpo- 
als. _ The corporal aſked the price of ſome cheeſe; . 
he Moor demanded. a; rupee (half a crown) a 
dound ; the corporal; after a torrent of abuſive lan- 
guage mixed with threatenings, ſwore that he could 
purchaſe better cheeſe. in Europe for four. pence. 
Well, maſter,” faid the cheeſemonger, I ſup- * 
poſe very few in this country will hinder you | 
from going to Europe to buy it.“ This was the * | 
trongeſt inſinuation of the diſlike in which Euro- 
eans are held here, that I ever heard from any of 
he natives of Hindoſtan.—I overheard. at another 
| time, 


\ AC 


ria very feaſonable + v 


in 
time, a converſation between a Moor and one c 
our mem on the ſubject of religion. After a good 
deal of diſputation, in the Eburſe of which the 
Cheiſtian loſt his temper, and pourtd forth the 


greateſt curſes on Mahomiet and all his f6llowets ; 


the diſciple of the preat prophet, with great calm. 
nels, replied, © Mafter, why do Chriſtians gurſe 
Mahottiet? we Mahomietans never cutſe | Jeſus 


Chtiſt.“ The ſoldier, provoked beyond | meaſure 


at this compariſon, would gerta 
01 


n, inly have knocked 
the Moot down, if his 15 ad 
all 


had not found vent 
ey of imprecations.. 
In Bombay, where” people of fo matiy. different 
nations are collected together, there is 4 kind, of 
language, which is compoſed of the moſt common 
words of the language of each nation, and of natu. 
ral ſigus. Converſation is cartied on, in 4 great 
meaſure, by geſticulation, pointing, and vatious 
diſtortions of countenance. Tkis affords td a 


ſtrunger a ludicrous ſpectacle. The Hindoos ſpeak 
ic à very loud tone of, voice, inſomuck chat it a 


peared diſagrꝭeable to the, before cuſtom, that.re- 


conciles us to every thing,” rendered it familiar : 


Yet theit voices are Hot harſh, but faturalſy feet 


and. 'thelodibus, The men ſhave their heads, But 


all the women wear their hair long. The Jews and 
Perſees wear long beards : but the Gentoos, whoſe 


religion preſcribes cleanlineſs of perſon, ſhave theit 


# Altlicogh ſwearing be 4 helbohs fin, yet does it ſometztnes prevent 
ether fins, if not more criminal, yet more grievous id their nature. A cho- 
leric gentleman in the north of England, the proprietor of a coal mine uſed, 
to curſe his colliers on oceffions, which-afferded. bity preſent rehef* from the 
diſtrafting fury of anger. But as he was a great ſtamm. e bad not 
curſes always at command, in which caſe he was wont f&. beat them. 


Whetefore; when the poor cohiers law hits ready to but With tage ahi ün- 


able to ſpeak, they would now and then ſay, *. O ! if, your hohous could get 


up an oath of two, —” - 7 
od , IP > on | A a s 0 "44 ; 10 heads, 


” : - q * | 
I 4 
1 
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eads, leaving only a ſmall tuft on the, crown, 
eir beards,” arm pits, &c, &cc. The trade of a 
otter is an excellent one in this country; for the 
entoos never uſe the ſame pot on plate twice 


* What would be pollution; hut ag to plates, their 
. lace is generally ſupplied by the brond and tough 
leaves of banian trees; * they uſe no ſpoons. 
us les they have, made of the ſhell of the cocoa- 
4 ut, with which they ſerve up their rice, which is 


ommonly mixed with ghee, (a kind of half made 
utter, which they keep freſh in leather bottles for 
ears, without falt) and ſpices, which make it a 
ery ſavoury and nouriſhing food. This they eat, 
ot with knives and forks, but with their fin 5 
he carnivorous, appetites of Europeans ſhock. . 
hem; for, the warrior caſt excepted, the Gentoos 
at no fleſh meat. Of the Enpliſh particularly, 
hey ſay, ſhaking their heads, Ah! Engliſhmans 
at every thing, fight every thing.” - '\ 
Indeed, I muſt fay, I was diſguſted myfelf at the 
practice, fo common among Europeans as well as 
gors, of eating fnakes and frogs. The frog of 
his country is as large as a chicken. It makes a 
pud croaking noiſe in the tanks and fields in the 
venings. This ſupplies the place of the melody _ 
f European birds. The frogs are fed with great 
are after they are caught. I am told by the frog- 
aters, that they are moſt deficate food. I take 
heir word for it. The late General Wedderburne 
as ſo fond of frogs, that he kept a frog-catcher, | 
ntlemen in Europe keep fowlers. 


Li 
hy . 


pot here is a kind of ferpents, pable of being 
a. med, which become domeſtics in families, and 
6e hich undoubtedly have a ſenſibility to the charms 


t muſic ; for, at the four of a violin, they raife 


their 


2 . 
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the muſical, notes. 
ful backs, they ſeem ſenſible of the careſs, the 


| that © would not be charmed by the, raj of ti 
Charmer, ſhould he charm ever io wiſely.” \ | 


of thoſe ideas of pollution, and ſingular antipathie 
and abhotrences,. which prove ſo great torments t 
the Hindoos. Different writers have attempted t 
trace them back to the arts of prieſts and politician 


and confirm 


tiles that offend his eye in his wandering excurſioi 


by | | * 
* * 1 
1 


5 


their heads, and move their bodies in concord 1 
en you ſtroke their beauti 


necks and heads moving more briſkly, to the m 


ic, and their eyes ſparkling with encreaſed luſtre 
It was, doubtleſs, in allufion to this Þ 


b | ecies of ſe 
pents, that Solomon ſtigmatized the deaf adder 


I F have never yet, either by reading or converſi 
tion, obtained any ſatisfactory account of the prigi 


But prieſteraft and policy do not inſpire mankin 
e 8 ; They may ſanih 
| prejudices already entertained; the 
may improve and heighten them, and uſe them 
engines for their own purpoſes ; but I apprehen 
they ſeldom ftudy to ers e However 

ſuperſtructure may be the effect of art, the fou 
dation is laid in nature. It ĩs political wiſdom, per 
haps +, to puniſh unnatural crimes; and in fad 
they are puniſhell: but does the puniſhment .« 
ſuch crimes originate in views of policy? It is 
natural abhorrence that firſt impels men to punil 
them, in the ſame manner that a ſchoolboy is ur 
ed by a natural antipathy to kill thoſe odious rex 


in woods and fields —Europeans are conſcious « 
many antipathies, which it is 1mpoſlible to trace t 


I The preſident Morteſquien js of opinioa, that the puniſhment of uae 
tural crimes is by no means neceflary. Nature will maintain her own right 
without the intervention of the magiltrate.*” _ „at of 
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y ſource of ſuperſtition or. policy: the Afiatics, ' © + 

like manner have theirs; with this difference, 

at they are at once more violent and more nu- 

erous. There ſeems to be a. greater irritability = 

their nerves ; they are more forcibly ſtruck by 

The manner of drinking among the Gentoos is 
markable. They religiouſly avoid touching the 
eſſel that contains the liquor with their lips, and 

dur it into their mouths, holding the bottle, or 
her veſſel, at leaſt at a foot's diſtance. Their 

lea is, that they would be: polluted by ſtagnating 

ater... They will drink from a pump, or of any 


ed nning ſtream, but not out of a pool. a 
ian The Hindoos preſerve the Afiatic cuſtom, of 
kin hich we read in the bible, of threſhing out their 
ctiſß ern by the treading of oxen, A pole is fixed in 


he ground, in the upper end of which is ſet a pi- 
ot, which ſerves as an axis for a wheel, or rather 
wooden frame, which is turned round' by the 
en, and which confines their ſteps to the threſhing 
oor. The grain is ſhaken from the huſks and the 
raw by the beating of their feet and legs. A cou- 
leof oxen will threſh two or three hundred buſhels 
f rice a day.— There have been various attempts 
Europe to contrive a machine for threſhing corn, 
e moſt laborious and n huſ- 
0 


un andy. Might not our farmers for once take a 
re int from the Aſiatics, and try the method of threſh- 
rſiouſeg by means of oxen? The threſhing floor is form- 
us A by ſpreading on the ſurface of a ſpot of level 


round, a paſte compoſed of water, earth, and | 
dw. dung. This operation is formed. by the wo- 


en. 5 5 
e 


| _ within. A layer of thi 


- . the iſland of Salſette, having been uſed by our ſo 
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93 hag lat 5 mae pcm fac 
eyes of the Gentoos, cowedung. It is ne 

Kae known in Europe, that cow. dung is an in 
U 


prefer vati inſt the deſtructive effes 
of all kinds view” ir is for this reaſon, that 


is uſed in formin threſhing” floors. It is for t 
fame regſon, that it is uſed as plaiſter to the houſe 
which are overlaid with'this fubſtance, mixed wit 
Water and à very little, earth, both without ani 
compoſition being Orea 
| 7 bow walls, and ſufficient time being allowed fe 
it to dry, à ſecond ſtratum is added, for the pu 
* 1 filling up any chinks that may bs occafions 
exceſſive drou ht.” A ſmooth and ſolid paf 

g thus „it is white-wathed with u ver 
| 5 Ns white lime made of oyſter-ſhells. The 
White walls are _ without as well as. wit 
In, by the different animals, eſpecial) 
elephants. t 1 have not yet fully deſcribed th 
— importance of cow-dung f. I is not only 
article both in agriculture and architec 

tire. but alſo in religion. The pollution that i 
_ occafionally conveyed to their houfes by the cc 
ta& of Chriſtians, the Gentoos waſh away by th 
precious ointment of cow-dung. The pagodas 


diers as lodging-places, during the war with 
Marattas, were confidered as defiled, and w 


| You abandoned until they had undergone a p 


— prigen nd 's Brobunla were lately in England, 
Burke, with bis uſual generofity and public ſpirit, recoramended to the Et 
ia Company to provide a far ＋ lodging for them ſomewhere in 

of St. James's. But had that gentleman been aware of the reveren 
in which cow-dung is held in India, — world not have fixed upon any pi 
of the pariſh of St. James as a proper reludence for thoſe ſtrangers, but 


Nh 
rificatia 
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fication by cow-dung. It is not a little humili- 
ing to a profeſſor o Chriſtianity, that he ſhould 

conſidered by the antient and numerous ſect of 
e Gentoos, as a piece of animated ſubſtance in- 
nitely more loathſome and odious, than the excre- 
ent of a buffalo or a bullock. © _ : 

The Gentoos are undoubtedly groſs idolaters, 
hat are the doctrines of their. prieſts, I know not: 
ey worſhip figures of, men with elephants heads, 
nd a variety of 
hich are the objects of their devotion, have many 
ands, and are enormouſly corpulent. They alſo 
rorſhip different animals: I have ſeen in their tem- 
les live bullocks. It occurred to me, that theſe 
ere going to be ſacrificed to their god or gods; 
ut I was ſoon given to underſtand, that they were 
rods themſelves. FI | oh 
The Perſians of this country, as is generally 
nown, -pay divine agoration to fire, but not in a 
nſeleſs and idolatrous manper ; for I have been aſ- 
ured by very reſpectable characters among the Per- 
es, that they worſhip fire only as an emblem of 
he Divinity, and as his chief agent in the ſyſtem of 
he univerſe.— They never extinguiſh fire. They 
ill ſtand for hours by their lamps, putting up 
heir prayers to God, with folded hands, and their 
yes turned towards Heaven with great marks of 
levotion, They utter ejaculatory prayers all day 
ong,” and conſtantly mix buſineſs, and even com- 
uon converſation with de votion. | {36 | | 
They have a fuperſtitious veneration for cocks 
nd for dogs. They breed great numbers of dogs 
t their @wn houſes, and feed them regularly twice 
very day with rice and ghee. To all dogs, whe- 
her their own or not, they are very hoſpitable. . 
Vol. II. D Whenever 


other images. The human figures 


* 
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Whenever they fee a dog, they ee caſt hi 
and offer him food. if you walk abroad with 
dag ih any of the Perſee villages, you 12 
hear“ jo! jo!“ at every turn; every body fm 
to be the firſt to entertain your dog. Dogs aro 
ſacred in all the Turkiſh dominions +, The dog 
on the iſland of Bombay, a few years ago, we: 
many of them mad: whereupon'an order was gie 
en by the governor,” for Killing all dogs withou 
exception. This order being known, the Perſe 
were greatly alarmed, met together, and 'ntere 
into «oleh feague and covenant in defence ll 
their dogs, and threatened to protect their lives 
the riſque of their own. It was therefore thougierect 
3 9 not to infiſt on the execution of the deer 

at had been iffued againſt thoſe faithful” and 
_ fectionate domeſtics. 

How difficult it is to diſtinguiſh the ſonciment 
of nature, fromthe prejudices of education! M 
nations with whom we are acquainted, are carefi 
to bury their MI, and confider 1 It as a kind of mi 


N 
j 


* In the year 1743. the dogs nabe had 8 o exec I; 
ingly, that they became an intolerable burthen ta the inhabitants, who u diſ c 
obliged to feed them, leſt being ravenous through hunger, they ihoutd attac P 
their cattle or even their children, as Has ſometimes deen the caſe. and; 


came ſo ſerious a matter, that.it was taken into conſideration by the Div: 

bat council was in the greateſt perplexity, not knowing how to 'redreſs | 
1 complained of by the Conftantinopolitans, conſiſtenti) with u 
doctri nes of their religion, which expreſsly prohibits its votaries from taki 
away the life of a dog. The Divan was at laſt teſieved from their emibarnil 
ment by the ingenuity of a'Grand-Vizir. That miniſter obſerve, that thou 
the holy prophet had forbidden all Muſſulmen to kill a dog, he had not ho 
ever forbidden them to tranſport them from one place to #nother. He ther 
fore, with the hearty upprobation of the Divan, baniſhed the dogs of th 
Turkiſh capital to a delert iſland in the Archipelago. Several ſhips we 
loaded with thoſe paſſengers, who were ſet on ſhore in great ſafety, and vs 
' ſoon died miſerably of hunger. The crew of an Engliſh ſhip, that ſailed: 
the night of the ſecond da el the debarkation of the doge, hard by the 1 
on which they wete landed, were ſtruck with Horror at their yelling, f 
eauſe of which they learnt nn. came to Conſtantinople. 1 | 
ortuln 
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a decent interment. That very circumſtance, how- 
ever, which, in the opinion of Homer, and thoſe - 
o whom he addreſſedd the Iliad, aggravated the 
ard fate of thoſe heroes who fell, in 'the Trojan 
ar, whoſe unburied limbs were devoured by hun- 

dogs and ravenous vultures : that very circum- 
3 ſo full of horror to a Grecian mind, would 
have appeared to a Perfian, matter of the greateſt 
onſdlation. For the Perſees expoſe the bodies of 
Wtheir dead to birds of prey, as the laſt good office 
that friendſhip can Arg to the deceaſed. They 
ere& for this purpoſe fabrics about ten feet high, 
over the oats” of which they fix an iron grate, 
whereon they place the dead. Theſe buildings are 
ery like kilns, ſave that they want roofs. Crows, 
kites, and vultures, quickly devour the fleſh ; and 
the bones, after being bleached for many years, are 
at laſt pulveriſed, and drop gradually into the cavity 
of the building, thus making way for new Car- 
caſes. 

Iprefer to this, the manner in which the 8 
diſpoſe of their dead. They burn their bodies with 
andal-wood and other aromatics. A very worthy 
gentleman of my acquaintance, Captain W—, is 
lo much delighted with this practice, that he has 
A orders, that his body, after he is dead, ſhall 

e burnt after the Gentoo manner, with fandal- 
wood.— The poor Faqueirs, of whom you have 
heard ſo often, bury their dead within their very 
places of habitation, which are ſometimes huts, 
and ſometimes caverns. The Telf-denied Faqueirs 
will lie whole days and nights, covered with duſt, 
under banyan-trees, confrſſing their fins, and ex- 

D 2 


piating 


fortune to their departed friends, if by any accident / ' 
heir inanimate bodies ſhould not be honoured by _ - 
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piating them by repentance, ſupported only by 
bottle of water and a little gram, or parched corn, 
not unlike peaſe, but ſweeter to the taſte, This 
mendicant order of religious, often ſupply, our pat. 
ty-maurs+ with” proviſions on their journies, when, 
avoided by the ſuperſtitious Gentoos as if they were 
| ſome noxious animals, they would be in great dan. 
ger of ſtarving. | {ate | 
It is generally known, that the practice of inocu- 
lating for the ſmall-pox is common in all Afratic 
countries. But there is an art in Hindoſtan not 
yet known in Europe, by which the women effec. 
tually prevent any traces of the ſmall- pox on th 
faces of their little ones. This preſervative is com 
poſed of a ſalve made of certain Indian herbs, and 
a certain kind of oil, which they apply as ſoon a 
the pock begins to blacken. I am ſurpriſed that 
none of the Company's ſurgeons have ever enquir- 
ed into the nature of this preparation: for, I pre- 
ſume, if they had, they would have diſcovered it; 
and the fact, that the Hindoos know how to fave 
their ſkin from the ravages of the ſmall-pox, is un- 
doubted. „ * 
I I ſhall, now I-have got on the ſubject of Hindoo 
ſurgery, mention another operation of the chirurgi. 
cal kind, which I am well aſſured is attended with 
the happieſt effects. When any perſon happens to 
be bruiſed in any part of his body, by a fall, x 
blow, or otherwiſe, thoſe who are. neareſt to him, 
preſently ſtrip off the greateſt part of his cloaths, 
and with the palms of their hands gently rub the 
afflicted part, and proceeding from that ſpot, rub 
over, with greater force, the Whole of the body. 


religi 
Al 


+ Meſſengers * poſts. 
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his good office is generally performed by the 
yomen, who are indeed the ſurgeons and phy ſici- 
ans of this country, and who handle their patient 
ith all the eaſy addreſs of the moſt experienced 
member of the faculty in Europe. 7-1 
Before the Hindoos rife from their beds, they 
ſtretch themſelves, darting out their legs and arms 
ith a ſudden motion ſeveral times. Then they 
proceed to the doors of their houſes, where they 
fit in circles, in order to pick and to waſh their 
teeth. They fill their mouths repeatedly with 
rater, and holding back their heads, make a croak- 
ng noiſe, like ſo many frogs. Thoſe of the Gentoo 
religion perform divers other ablutions in ſecret. . 
Although the Hindoos are the meekeſt people 
on earth, yet they ſometimes quarrel with one an- 
other. Will you pleaſe to attend to ſo trifling a 
deſcription as that of an Hindoo ſeolding- match? 
Storms ſometimes diſplay the nature of the ſoil in 
which they fall.— The enraged parties begin with 
complaining of each other's injuſtice; and retail a 
great many moral and religious maxims, which, by 
that injuſtice, have been violated. They enume- 
rate the acts of violence or of fraud, which their 
antagoniſts have committed againſt others, as well as 
themſelves. They undervalue each other's fami- 
lies. * Your ſiſter went on a certain day to fetch 
water from the well, and was embraced by a Chriſ- 
tian ſoldier: “ Your father dying young, your 
mother did not ſhave her head, but made her elope- 
ment with a ſepoy :—* From a niggardly diſpoſition, 
you violated the laws of our holy religion, by 
making the ſame earthen pot ſerve you a whole 
week :”—And, * You got fo drunk, on one occa- 
hon, with brabtree toddy, that you not only roo 


. ᷣͤ ERIK; 
ed the veſſel with your lips, but bit it with your 
teeth.“ In this manner they kept ſcolding for ſome 
hours: but now the contention becomes ſiercer, 
and the opprobrious terms of Caffre and Halla- 
chore are retorted with great fury. As the laſt pol. 
ſible inſult, they pull off their ſhoes, ſpit in them, 
and throw them in each other's faces f. Anon, 
they proceed to action, tearing each other's hair, 
and ſmiting each other, not with their fiſts, but 
with the palms of their hands, like wamen or chil. 
dren. | After they are ſufficiently fatigued by this 
exerciſe, they part, each declaring that he would 
have inflited on his, adverſary more ſevere marks 
of his vengeance, if he did not conſider himſelf as 
much polluted by touching him, as he would be 
by coming in contact with a ſow or a Chriſtjan. 
I never beheld ſo ſtriking a proof of the influence 
of food on animal conſtitutions, as in the, battles of 
dogs in this country. The dogs of ſuch of the na- 
tives as feed them only with rice and ghee, are no 
more a match for the dogs that are bred by the 
Engliſn, though of the fame ſpecies, than one of 
chele would be a match for a lion. Our ſoldiers 
take great delight in promoting fights between their 
dogs and thoſe of the Hindoos, which is very cruel 
entertainment. 5 IO n 
It will not ſurpriſe one, who knows the reſolution 
of Hindoo women in burning with their huſbands, 
to be told, that there is at preſent, in Bombay, a 
woman, a native of Mangalore, who, aſſuming 


Þ+ It ſhould be obſerved, that when the Gentoos enter their temples, or 
the apartments of any great man, they pull off their ſhges, and leave them 
at the door. As appearing in your preſence without ſhoes, is the greateſt 
mark of reſpect; ſo to throw one's ſhoes in his neighbour's face, is the very 
| laſt mark of contempt. ? 2 2 $1 

r Hyder Ally's capital. 
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he habit of a man, inliſted in a, company of ſepoys, 
u order. to have a chance of meeting with her 
eetheart, who had inliſted in our ſervice in the 
pt war. After having been in one or two engage- 
nts,-in- which ſhe diſplayed a manly courage, 
be found her lover, to whom ſhe made herſelf 


- 
F 4 


on own, and became his wife. The wives of the 
air eymals, as well as their huſbands, follow the em- 
bu ayment of - porters, and are kept to their labour 
hit. well as the men, by the terror of a ſcourge, 
he conſtancy and heroiſm of this lady, has been x 


ewarded by an appointment to the office of over- 
der of the wives of the coolies. I have ſeen her 
vieh her rattan in her hand, acting in the capacity 
aß a female ſerjeant. 1 
There have been frequent inſtances of the daugh- 
2rs of Moors and Perfees marrying, with the con- 
ent of their parents, European gentlemen; but I 
do not know, that ever à European married a Gen- 
oo. The ladies, I believe, might ſometimes be 
prevailed on to ſacrifice religious prejudices to the 
poweniof all-conquering love, if they were not re- 
ſtrained by the authority of their parents. Lieu- 
enant LIrth, happening to walk abroad in the 
ſuburbs of Bombay, perceived a very beautiful 
ady looking from a window af a houſe, one of the 
walls of which. almoſt touched that of the garden 
in Which it was incloſed... He topped to contem- 
plate her charms ; which the lady perceiving, ſhe 
inſtantly witkdrew into her apartments. Mr. L—th. 
kept his ground, in hopes that his charmer would 
„appear again at the window : nor were his hopes 
(eceived for, whether from curioſity, the vanity 
cc being admired, or the daun of a paſſion ſimilar 
to that which began to fite the lieutenant, the ap- 
n 2255 3 | pròached 


\ 
' 
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proached the window again, but without looking 
out, as ſhe had done before. Her admirer bowel 


to make her ſenſible of the tender emotions which 


or contempt, ſhe ſhook her head, and forthwith 
newed, which had paſſed the day before, but long. 


money, had never given himſelf the trouble of ac- 
- quiring it: but now, to the ſurpriſe of all his ac. 


only companion was © Richardſon's Perfian Die- 
enabled him to expreſs in words, what he endea- 


guage of nature. In the mean time, his viſits were 


ch 


reſpectfully, and endeavoured; by natural fign 


ſne had inſpired. How eloquent is nature, eve 
unaſſiſted by the power of ſpeech! The lady ſeemed 
to underſtand his meaning: for aſter darting 
ſhort glance, which did not expreſs either averſion 


retired, The lieutenant, who could think 01 
nothing but this ſcene, repaired to the ſame ſpot 
next day, at the ſame hour. After waiting for 
ſome time, the lady happened again to look out at 
the window; and the ſame mute expreſſion was re. 


er continued. | WE | \ 

Although the Eaſt India Company make a con- 
fiderable addition to the pay of ſuch officers, in 
their ſervice as underſtand the language of the na. 
tives, Mr. .—th, who is by no means a lover of 


quaintance, he became a great ſtudent, and his 
tionary,” He ſoon acquired as much Perſian as 
voured to communicate to his angel by the lan- 


regularly repeated, and the lady did not fail to give 

him audience. The time of meeting was changed 
from day to night, whoſe filent ſhade is favourable 
at once to the ſucceſs of lovers, and the delicacy 
of their paſſion. Mr. L—th and his Gentoo fair 
one, now glowing with-a mutual flame, exchanged 


the ſentiments of their hearts, at a diſtance from 
>; | each 


* 
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ich other, like Pyramus and Thiſbe, but met 
ith a kinder fate: for the lady, having arrayed 
ſelf in her richer robes, adorned. with all her 
wels, at the hour of midnight threw herſelf, by 
eans adapted to the delicacy of her frame, into 
de arms of her lover; thus bidding an eternal 
lieu to her father's houſe, her kindred, and reli- 
on. The father of this young woman made griev- 
s complaints to the governor of Bombay, of the 
dndu& of Mr, L—th, who, he affirmed, had de- 
aded his daughter. below the rank of an Halla- 
ore, and brought an indelible difgrace on his 
mily. In ſhort, he prayed, that, as ſome repa- 
tion to-the dignity of his houſe, lieutenant L—th 
ight be diſmiſſed from the Company's ſervice. | 
The. governor. replied, that if Mr. L—th had 
ed either, fraud or violence, in order to carry off 
is daughter, not only would the Company have 
ſcarded him from their ſervice, but the Britiſh 
ws-wauld have inflicted ſeverer puniſhments : but 
ce it appeared, that what had happened was with 
e lady's conſent, it was incompetent to him or 
e Britiſh government, to ſtigmatize, in any ſhape, 
e lieutenant's conduct. Mrs. L—th has for ever 
| the regard of her family; but that circumſtance 
ly ſerves to endear her the more to the heart of 
affectionate and generous huſband. — 

On- looking back to the date when I began to 
rite this letter, I find it has furniſhed employ- 
Went'for my. leiſure hours for five days.—I might 
able Ive you a great deal more of this bagatelle, but 
zacy Ne pattymaur ſets out for Calcutta to-morrow. 


= g I am, &, &. 
my F 
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LETTER XIIV. 
* —.— Ei London. 
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i ++,» Coltutto, New. 10, 1778. ha 

FF the Britiſh nation 40008 derive all the advat. aſl 
tages from the ſoit of Hindoftan, arid the inge . 
nuity of the natives, 'which they are capable 
yielding, they muſt reſolve to treat the Hindoos, Bl The 
not as ſlaves or inferior animals, but as fellow. Bri 
men, entitled to protection, liberty, and juſtice, y 0 
Theſe alone inſpire thoſe habits of induſtry, which untr 
are the life of commerce. The miſery and deſola ty. 
tion which have been oceafioned by 'tyranny andfon, 
injuſtice, will at laſt open the eyes of oppreſſor ſuc] 
and expoſe to their view the folly as well as th the 
he gf of their erimes. But it is 55 leſs diſgrace is ſul 
ful to the Engliſh, than it is unfortunate/for t Alt; 
Hindoos, that Juſtice, if ſhe make her appearance | 
at all, will come too late; and that liberty will no ired 
be the voluntary offering of generoſity, but a ti mmit 
bute to ſelf- . — taught by of experience th e cou 
pernicious conſequences of oppreſſion, rn to op the e 
preſſors. ual p 
A people enjoying, like the Engliſh, the bleſſingſh com 

of liberty themſelves, ſhould be the laſt in th char 
world to impoſe flavery on ie but the hiſtory Mvitah! 
of the world' ſufficiently proves, that the freeſt go Y tet 
vernments have been the ſevereſt maſters'to- thei pperty 
dependents ; fo little influence in public as well A to t. 

in private conduct, has that juſt maxim in moralit) re Orig 
&© To do unto others whatever, in their ſituatiom the c 


Ve ſhould think n in them to do to 3 tween 
; ul, 
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ut, as in private life, experience evinces, that 
leads to happineſs, and vice to miſery ; fo, 
is to be hoped, will the ruinous conſequences of . 
preſſion FER 13 the governors of kingdoms 1 | 
dom of poli ical juſtice, The time, * hope, is 
ot far off, oy the natives of India, 3 h 

long languiſhed under ſlavery, will haye reaſon | 
aſſume for their motto. | 


"YG G Libertas que ſera tamen reſperit inertem.” 


The moſt important point, which the bee. 
Britain will have to ſettle in Hindoſtan, wittn 
y ſhall come to make new arrangements in thit 
* will be, the tenure of territorial prö- 
rty. Give me leave-to propoſe to your confider- 
jon, and through you, Sir, to the conſideration” 
ſuch of our friends as are particularly intereſted 
the affairs of India, the toloning n on 
18 ſubjeck. | 
All nations who acknowledge ſubjection to a ſu- 
eme head, whether this ſubmiſſio hath been ac- 
red by conqueſt, or yielded by compact, have 

mmitted a virtual property of bis whole ſoil of 
> country in reverſion, to the ſovereign power; 
the end, that this ideal veſtiture may render the 
val poſſeſſor amenable to the eſtabliſhed laws of 
> community, and the property itſelf feudatory, 
d chargeable with ſuch burdens and taxes, being 
4 apportioned, as the public exigencies 
y require : but in every other view, the real 
operty of the ſoil is veſted in the poſſefior, accord- 
to the particular conditions on which the lands 
re originally conceded to the individual members 
the community, or declared in formal compatts . 
bween the ſtate and its ſubjects. No conſidera- 
tion 


ality 
ation, 
Us. 


But, 


5 realy, to invade the fundamental laws o the co 
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tion whatever ſhould be ſuffered, directl or ind 


ſtitution, provided that the preſervation of the cc 
ſtitution itſelf does not render certain alterations 
theſe laws indiſpenſably neceſſary. I ſay, direct 
or indirectly; becauſe innovations acquieſced i 
are converted into precedents, and precedents eſt 
bliſned in laws. The evils ariſing thence cannt 
be remedied without violence; and the reftoratig 
of good order muſt neceſſarily. be preceded by ana 
chy and bloodſhed ; for the ſovereign power g 
duglly aſſumes greater prerogatives than original 
nged to it, and, its invaſions and influence rec 
prbcally ſtimulating and ſtrengthening each oth 
tytanny ſeizes the reins of government; and rule 
with a rod of iron, until the people, reduced t 
extremities, are forced, in ſelf-defence, to afler 
their conftitutional and natural rights, thus blends 
together, which is only to be effected by the deat 
'of the tyrant. | 

The Hindoo conſtitution, on principles of 
ſoundeſt policy, continued unaltered even aft 
the Mogul conqueſt, and during the ſeveral ſuec 
ſive ſtages of that government in Hindoſtan. Bu 
the Mogul empire was ſhaken into pieces by th 
bold ambition of ſubordinate princes, who at ond 
departed from their. allegiance to the emperor 
Delhi, and exerciſed on their ſubjects the moſt wa 
ton cruelties ; to which cruelties their own live 
for the moſt part, fell ſacrifices. 

Miraculous ſucceſſes in the field, and the grati 
tude of the emperor, laviſhed without bounds of 
meaſure, have raiſed the Engliſh Eaſt India Com 
pany to the dominion of a vaſt extent of territor) 
and over twice the number of inhabitants containe 
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\ Great Britain, as well as the high prerogative of 
ing arbiters of all Hindoſtan. But inſtead of 
proving. theſe advantages, they have in reality 
averted them into diſadvantages : for, intoxi- 
ated by 4 flow of proſperity that they neither de- 
ved nor were able to bear, they abandoned them- 
ves to the government of paſſion ; ſubverted the 
riginal. conſtitution of the country ſubjected to 
eir power; and perplexed it with a compoſition 
f law and form, as little known to the Britiſh con- 
itution, as. that into which they have. violently 
corporated it. The immediate effect of ſo fatal 
n error, was the depopulation of thoſe flouriſhing. 
ountries whence they drew their greateſt wealth. 
eral fertile tracts were laid wholly waſte ; agri- 
ulture, manufactures, induſtry of every kind, 
ere every where diſcountenanced ; and oppreſſion, 
all its dreadful forms, not only connived at, but 
ncouraged. Inceſſant acts of public injuſtice and 
rivate outrage perpetrated with impunity, have 
xcited all the powers of India into a confederacy 
gainſt Engliſh uſurpations, treachery, and breach 
f public-faith ; and taught the natives the art of 
ar, and the uſe of arms.—Arms not inferior to 
oſe of Europe, are now manufactured in the very 
eart of Hindoſtan. > OK, Va 

| obſerved, in a former letter, that many of the 
indoo tribes, moſt or all the deſcendants of _ 
oors, and the numerous emigrants from Perſia 
nd its borders, are brave and cool in battle. Hav- 
ng the ſame weapons, and being under equal diſci- 
line, they may, doubtleſs, become a match for 
heir countrymen, ſerving in the army of the Com- 
any, The want of European auſpices may be 
compenſated 


- 
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compenſated by numbers, perhaps by the invin Im 
ble t of liberty and genuine patriotiſm, The 

are s objects of conſideration. An inattent 
dr to theſe — has already produced the m 
"alarming diſadvantages in trade, and difappointmeniſery 
in revenue, and feems, indeed, to threaten the oi; 

tinction of the preſent Eaft India Company. 
8 G order to remedy theſe evils, and avert th 
jaſtice and ſound policy ſhould go hand 
65 convince the people of India, that hc 

2 ever corrupt the — of Britiſh emigrants, 
regular adminifiration of juſtice at home was fi 
maintained in its full 5 — ;— that however t 
ſtreams may have contracted pollution in the leng na 
of their courle, the Britiſh fountain was yet pun o gt 
and that the abuſes in India fprung from the co ern 
cealed evil meaſures of the Company's 3 ame 

(ſervants, an unwarranted milapplication of po 
conſequent miſrepreſentations of facts and circun 
ſtanees, and diſtance of place, which, until no 
had ſhat up the avenues to truth. 
A gentleman of the moſt difinguithed abilitie 
and a truſty fervant to the Eaft India Compar 
has devoted as much of his time and ſtudy, as f 
avocations of time would allow, to a thorough | 
veſtigation of Hindoftan tenures, and of the mi 
effectual means of reſtoring to that paradiſe of 1 
tions its former ſplendor. The reſult of his hone 
and diligent refearches he communicated ' to f 
Court of Directors in that eafy, fluent, and ce 
vincing ſtrain, which characteriſes him as à write n. 
as well as a ſpeaker; for which, I have been ¶eded 
22 he received their warmeſt acknowledWavou 
It is faid, that he modeſtly reprobated tg 
menſere heretofore purſued, in general "- f th 
Ol 
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dme of which, however, were pretty pointed; 
nd that his own plans are founded on principles of 
Rice and benevolence towards the natives, whoſe 
ights and political conſtitution he wiſhes to pre- 
erye mviolate, gently tempered with ſuch innova- 
ions only as tend to protect liberty and property, 
nd to procure a fixed revenue to the Britiſh nation, 
id a beneficial trade to the India Company. After 

o able x man has reduced his obſervations on the 


t ho relent Rate of India to a ſyſtem for its future ſettle- 
ts, vent, it may appear preſumptuous in one of infe- 
as f ior abilities and leſs knowledge, to enter upon the 


e ſubject. But as the paper which that gentle 
nan ſubmitted to his employers, and them 


| o government, has not yet tranſpired, I ſolicit his 
e colÞermiſion to make. a few ſhort obſervations on the 
incip me matters which he has treated; at the ſame 


ime that J confeſs the flattering pleaſure I fhould 
ed, if my ideas ſhould be found in to on- - 
ide with thoſe of Mr. Francis. —In the mean 

ime, | Jam, &c. | 


| 
- 
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To T——- X, Eſq; London. . 
Calcutta, Noveniber 21, 1779. 
VEN Mr. Haſtings, white his judgment was 
directed by his innate feelings, and before 
he nobleſt paſſions of the human heart were ſuper- 
ded by principles of a leſs honourable nature, 
Wavoured, in the ſtrongeſt terms, the idea of in- 
aging the natives of Flindoſtan in the enjoyment 
their original conſtitution, as eſſential to the 

| e ſecurity 


— — * 


—— — 


Court of Directors, dated the 24th of March 17 


| Tame, that on theſe grounds, it will be preferable to any which even a ſy 


| the people of this country do not require our aid ts furniſh them with a 


ed and recommended Under the head of © ſecurity for debts,” the prin 


. conkacat to 0 in Sect. III. par. 123 and 480 par. 5. 6. 7.8: 9 


36% Travels Int 
ſecurity and proſperity of the Company's poſſeſ 
.fions and trade. This ſyſtem he recommended hy 
the moſt convincing arguments, in a letter to th 


accompanying the tranſlation of the two firſt 77 
ons of the Gentoo laws f. 


| + Abſtract from Mr. Haſtinge's Letter. | 
e Prom the labours of a people, however intelligent, whoſe ſtogies | 
been confined to the narrow circle of- their own religion, and the decree 
founded. upon ita ſuperſtitions; and whoſe diſcufſions, in the ſearch of trut 
have wanted that lively aid, which it can only derive from a fret exertion, 
the underſtanding, and an oppelition of opinions; a perfect ſyſtem of ju 
| is not to be expected. 
« Yet if it ſhall be found to contain nothing hurtful to the authority 
goverament, or to the intereſts of ſociety, and is conſonant to the mange 
ideas, and inclinations, of the people for whoſe uſe it is intended, I pn 


rior wiſdom could conſtitute in-its room. 

© It is from this coavidtion, and from an apprehenſion of the effects whi 
a contrary opinion might produce, that I have been ſo earneſt in 1 
theſe ſheets for your information; as they will afford, at leaſt,, a proof 


for their conduR, or a ſtandard for their property. 

© I dare ventured to ſay thus mach on = ſubject which may pofſibly ap 
to have been irregularly obtruded apon your notice, becauſe reports have 
long time prevailed, and been communicated to us by the belt of pris 
authority, of an intention to frame new courts and forms _ 
the inhabitants of theſe provinces. Whatever foundation theſe reports m 
have in truth, or whatever may be the extent or principles of the juriſdidi 
herein ſuppoſed, I cannot but expreſs my hope, that nothing of this k 
may be finally concluded. without an opportunity being given to the m 
bers of your adminiſtration, to communicate ſuch ideas as their experie 
may ſuggeſt to them; and this | conceive to be my duty, from the conſide 
tion of the hurtful effeAs which an unadviſed ſyſtem might poflibly produ 
to the quĩet of the and the ſecurity of your revenue.“ 

In the Sections cf Gentoo laws referred to by Mr. Haſtings, are ſome | 
ſages which do ample juſtice to the ſentiments and opinions which he expr 


ples are literally conformable to the common law of England, and ſins 


#1. 13. 14. are novel to the Engliſh conſtitution, but remarkably juſl 
equitable : the 15th par. diitinguiſhes the very wiſe ſpirit of their conki! 
tions: viz. 


Aman ſhall not accept for ſecurity, 2 perſon totally unknown to hub! leſ; 


bis own maſter; an enemy; a priſoner; a very old man; a pation a 

* © living in the ſame family; a friend, or a pupil. Aion Y 
Setion IV. On diſcharging debts to whoſoever due, par. 21. ite $ ſuch 
es 10 co 


« If a man dies, having incurred debts by gambling or by drinking ſt co n 


© tuons liquors, bis fon ſhall not diſcharge them.“ It goes on, ſayin ol. 


* 


— 
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If this mild and wiſe ſyſtem ſhall. be adopted, it 

ill be neceſſary, in the firſt place, to fix a conſti- 

tional head or ſovereignty. over Hindoſtan, as I. 

we obſerved in a former letter. Without this, 

line of polity can be purſued, either with pro- 

iety or ſecurity. Ade 9 7119695331 

The ſeveral branches which compoſe the, landed 

venue, ſhould be reduced to a. plain ſyſtem, and 

ade intelligible even to the ſimpleſt. capacity, 

ne Company's Aſiatic concerns ſhould be freed 

bm that confuſion in which they are involved, and 

mpriſed under the ſeveral heads into which the 

nts of each diſtrict are conſolidated. The forms 

keeping the accounts, which are unintelligible 

any but the natives, ſnould be made diſtinct and 

nple. Much confuſion ariſes in Hindoſtan, from 
computation of time from two different æras, 

} h of which is irreconcileable to the Chriſtian. 

n hae common era ſhould be fixed; and in this 

of pan tter, the prejudices of the natives ſhould be hu- 

— bured : but it is neceſſary that the periods and 

gra ominations made uſe of, ſhould be fully com- 

the w hended by the Engliſh, and incorporated, for 

ere purpoſe, into the Engliſh language, The 

inical terms, which are ſtudiouſly preſerved in 

> country language, in all the Engliſh writings 

buld be changed for words of the tame import, 

far as that is poſſible, in Engliſh. The com- 

x diviſion of land, and the intricate modes of 

This Jaw is calculated for thoſe perſons in whom gaming and the uſe 

of ſpirituous liquors are not accounted 4 moral offence.” — 

"udtleſs, this ſhort explanation implies, that there are other more ſevere 

1078 againſt gaming and drinking, on perſons of the Gentoo faith. 

do V. On perſoos incapable of inheritance.—This whole ſection diſ- | 

duch principles of morajity and primitive juſtice, and is in many in- 

es 10 conformable to many tenets in the Enyiiſh laws, that it claims the 

ſt co nmendation, and is worthy of imitation ia all avil locietics, 


ol. II. B collecting 
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colleAing " rents, calculated for the purp 
embezzlement, ſhould once for all be era 
and a fixed" meaſure eſtabliſhed, under a denon 
nation applicable to'the quality of the n 
and the tenure of each difffia.' e. i 
In general, every. com lication which can pol 
bly" have a tendency to oppreſs the ryots, and: t 
body of the people, or to defraud ner 
12 7 prietor, or zemindar, ſhould be abolithe 
en a regular ſyſtem for the ſettlement 
Hindoſtan is once adopted, in order to give it ef 
' cacy and permanence,” equal to its importance, 
tives ſhoutd receive the moſt clear and ample ei 
: that an European go vernment at lenpt 
wiſely regards their frre and tranquillity 
interwoven with its own: the firſt and moſt pe 
ſuaſive proef of which, will conſiſt in conveying 
individwals, ſuch a property in lands, in fee 
' copyhold tenure, with ſuch ſalutary  reftrigtions 
fav our of ſub. tenants, as ſhall Yield Teciprocal e 
couragement both to landlord and tenant to it 
their poffeſſions to the beſt e an 
without dread of ſuperſeſſion. 
This ſecurity of property to the proprietor 
_ zemindar, and to the induſtrious ryot, aga) 
bath Aifpoſſeſſon and oppreſiiap, will operate as 
barrier againft treachery in favour of either forei 
enemies or domeſtic inſurgents, © from whom, 
ſacceſsful' in their pretenfions to ſupreme peu 
\ ſuch indulgent conditions were nat to be expe 
And thus,” by the fidelity and attachment of aft 
merous people, attached by gratitude and affc8i 
to the exiſting government, and increaſing 1n 
pulation, a ſtronger bulwark of defence would 


ale. without Touring public expences, . | 
Be 


\ 
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hoſt of trogps, . conſuming the major part of the 
wennes of | thoſe territories which they defended 
3s imagined, that by this mode of granting a 


e, gt diſtant periods, td perpetuity, and a divi- 
inte leſſer ones, 4 very large ſym would imme: 
F ly be raiſed, ſimilar ſum at the expiration o 
ery eleventh, ar nineteenth year, and an annu 
Fred rent, £199 if hot greater, than the pre: 
gar gallection. | . 


* 


g preferences to ſuch perſons; or their deſcend- 
u as, have formerly had regular grants; or 3 
ries gf family ſucceſſion, or fair purchaſe in poſ- 

on: who may hayr acquired ſuch authority 
d aſcendancy over the minds apd affections of 
People of the diſtriet, as may haye à tendency 
preyent that moſt dangerous, and moſt to be 
added, gf all evils, the gefertion (and of courſe 
c delolgtian) af the lands, by the inhabitants fly- 


pre equitable government: for thus the lands 
ing laid waſte, and the remaining inhabitants 
poveriſhed, and diſpirited, rents muſt conſe- 
ently be encreaſed upon cultivated lands, to 


zemindar, which forces both the zemindar 
tyot to the neceſſity of deviſing expedients to 
cute abatements ef rent, or tp defraud, until 
h ate forced to abſcond, leaying the unwiſe mi- 
of goverumept in the uoprofitable poſſeian 
Areaty waſtes, to hatch plauſible but falſe pre- 
ts for errors they have committed, and for pre- 
t and ſubſequent deficiencies. * This fatal truth 


roperty in actual perpetuity, or on leaſes renew2- | 
of the moſt extenſive diſtricts and zeminda. 


cle g ee eee : 
Juſtice concurs with ſound poliey in recommend. 


from opprethan to We e mild and 


Ke up the Gipulated engagement. of the tempo- 
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6% ra % is 
was ſeverely exemplified in the year of that dread 
ful famine which ſweeped off millions of in hab 
tants. Although there wete irrecoverable arrez 
to the amount of eighteen lacks, thirty eight thot 
ſand fix hundred and ſixty one Sicca rupees, © 
twenty one lacks, thirty two thouſand eight hu 
dred and forty ſeven current rupees, of anteno 
engagement engagement in arrears to government 


from the farmers, by over-rating the rents of N 
diſtricts; yet the adminiſtrators continued, no os: 
withſtanding, to raiſe thoſe of the enſuing veal... 
by encouraging favoured perſons of Jow condition; 
without either family or credit, to overbid the on 1 
ginal zemindars, into the advance of near eleve 1 
lacks on the general rent, which in reality, g. 
cruelly adding above thirty two lacks of curren 241 
rupees to the meaſure of oppreſſion. It is only ph 
wonder that upon this, as well as ſubſequent oc | be 
ſions, the natives did not, either move off in Mpppli 
body, ſolicit the more lenient ſuptemacy of ſom A 
A. 


other power, or periſh in an attempt to recove 
their rights, and original conſtitution and gover! 
ment, from ſavage uſurpation. By a continuatio 
of ſuch ill. judged meaſures, it may confidently h 
aſſerted, that, notwithſtanding the deep. traces 
deſolation and devaſtation which appeared upon tit 
face of the country, and which are feelingly dt 
ſcribed in the public records, the remiſſion by g 
vernment, and balances which are irrecoverab 
fince the adminiſtration of Mr, Haſtings in 177 
will, upon a critical examination, be found to a 


Dnce - 
bliche 
will þ 
fered 


proach nearer to a million and an half ſterling tha * 
to one million. The mighty object of theſe 0 ny 
preſſive meaſures, was to ſerve favoured black &! 


25 | pendent 


4 
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nd to acquire temporary applauſe at home. 


Tc or 2 timid and deſpairing people, forcec them to 
bandon the fields of their nativity, to which an 


heir fondeſt affections, the ttueſt ſource of fidelity 


u the ſyſtem. of government will reſtore a happi- 
of to the patiy es, not uulike what the ! ingenious 


ancy of ancient poets alcribed to the golden age. 


* ommitted By collectors aud their train of harpies; 
o raiſe, the drooping ſpirits of the ryot, from fad 
leſpait ta confidence and. hope; to re-people and 
ettle the deſerted and uncultivated tracts, and to 
pply the uhfertile foil to ſuck uſes ab it is $ qualified 
o, bear, will require ſteadineſs, probity, j 6 gment, 
application, and, time. 
of f immediate zuniſhment,” not incom- ' 
atible with the ſecurity 5 property, muſt ipdiſ- 
penſably be veſted ſomewhere, not remote from 
each ever diſtrict; and all reſtraints and taxes 
or the public ſervice, be laid with as e qu# and 
light a Pr nd as the exigencies of ſtate be allow. 
he people of all degrees and denominations being 
once frnfible of the effect and ſtability of the eſta- 


will be 1 by the alluring temptations thus of- 
fered to induſtry and ingenuity, and an encreaſe of 


+ The Governor's Ne Cauntoo · baboo, en joyed le * dz. 
to the amount of thirteen lacks and an half a rs and he bad contracts, 
at the ſame time, of the value of ſixteen lacks And it is alledged, that 


Pr tots tq 22 05 33 are 
wealth 


- 


endents, who. of courſe were laviſh in preſents . | 


The enormous, weight of debt thus ſuf ended | 


cient intimacy and, lineal intercourſe had attached 


o government, and incitement to induſtry. After 
uch long and painful miſeries, an effectual change 


but to effect this 4 to. retrieve the devaſtations 


blihed regulations, numbers from diſtant countries 


beſdes je wels, the Randy of k Burd wan alone wy, twelve lacks of rupees, in - 


2 
7 
1 


„ ONS 
wealth and population will naturally follow itt quitt 
Dee eie EEG r 
Among tlie many advantages that „ Lek 
pected to flow ſpontintoully from theft itiſtitut 
ons, confiderable ſavings in the epefditätes t 
government will be manifeſted in the" chatges t 
collection, becauſe the preſent mode of cofiftitutihg 
- provincial councils. will of courſe be aboliſhett, in 
the charges of, and the batta allowed upon, dit 
tant "remittances ; in the charges of the courts'b 
Adawluts, Phouzdary, and Cutchery; iti the thargel 


of ſupporting the Pool and Dow-bunds.;* and it 
| i eee hs ; 4 

the various other ch able departments, botl 

in the country and at the preſidency, which will 
become totally unneceſſary. It will be deemecd! 

low eftimate to, ſuppoſe, that thele ſavings may by 

computed equal te « quarter, or a third part of th 


by liquors, ſtrong 'viahds, und ſocial debuucheties: Mayr 
an advantage which they underſtand too well, not ned 
r * „„ to = 


. 
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n N ee 


Since oo Englih E "Roa of W 4 
titut, e. trade, in Hindoſtan, a new: field was 
res & to a ſubtle clas of people, Who, until that 
3s ne, - beld- hat s middle ravk, in the counzy, Ba, ©" 
tutih . and Circarz. Theſe have faſtened themſelves; _ 
; i fecurely in the fprings of every kind of buſinefs,, _ 


d gained ſuch unlimited confidence, that the moſt. 
fling, as well as moſt important tranſactions, 
& not; only conducted, but projected by them; 
od Europeans are, for the moſt part, not only at 
merey, but under the inſenſihle domiaion of 
erſons, whoſe art and addreſs introduce, in thezr, 
leportment, an'obſequiouſnel$ and apparent ſubmiſ- 
eee of bh gar of a ſervant to div 


x 1 en 0 and t RE: 


: * — between Banyans, Circars, Gomaſtahs, Py- 
ding and Dellols, added to deep artifice, and cons, 
g of, uent power, maintain their ufurpations on the 
1-14 open, as well as on the manufacturers and: 
eres; ve alle delegate to the ſame agents the 
able ver of neghoeiation. Thus they act in the two- 


ged + capacity of ſeller and purchaſer, reaping the: 
niſg endes of commiſten and fraud from; both, 
d isn deſigae di obſtructing with peculiar acuteneſs, 
ſuch{Who(ſeperſonriat interviews which would naturally 


IEF 2204" ſo. eſſontiul do the intereſts of both 


con- Parties. 
s of Els wiſhethfor W a | centilence. which 
he plan for the reception of erude and manufac: 


red goods into Public warchouſes, and inſtant 
dayment- without the chargeable and fraudulent) 


n of drokers, can alone promote and ef- 
fectuate, 


, : 
5 » [7 


„ RA in at; 
feuate;will be the happy means alſo, of- reſtoring 
to goods their former qualities at the former-price 
without injuring the manufacturer or ryot; as n 
lieu of the difference in quality and pricey the 
will ſave/a- greater difference in the emolumen 
and advaiice prices uſurped by European agents, 
in the Nazatanas,. brokerage, diſeount om coin n 
intereſt ufuriouſſy charged on advances, fines ſq 
imaginarybreaches of contract, and a ſiſt of fach 
tiods tanes fraudulently trumped up to impoſe d 
the ignorant manufacturers and ryots, whoſe gool 
faith is thus cruelly abuſed in elandeſtine contracts. 
Various are the ways which the art. and inge 
nuity of men, aiming at the acquiſition of ; riches, 
deviſe and practiſe to impoſe upon the maſs of the 
people, who from ignorance, a ſimplicity of edu 
cation, and habit, are taught to place implicit faith 
in thoſe'Who exerciſe" trade, as Banyans, Shroffz 
Cirears, Gomaſtahs, Py cars, and Dellols. Thee 
_ dark impoſitions are; in their own conſequences 
peculiarly diſtreſſing to /the'country, having a di 
rect tendency to diſcourage induſtry and prevent 
Population. If juſtice does not animate the mem- 
bers of government, in whom-all conſtitutions have 
neceſſarily veſted guardian authority to - interpoſe 
their power; ſound policy, and the 'intergſt and 
ſafety of-'the ſtate, having a view even to an ear. 
futurity, will point to the ſpeedy correction of ge- 
neral abuſes, by the feaſonable application of ſuch 
remedies as are moſt likely to prove efficacious, a 
a time, when it is hoped and expected that a gene- 
ral reform is agitated, - . 03, wot en of 
The complicated qualities of weights and mes 
ſures in India, are much too intricate and/perplexed 
for the comprehenſion and comparative eimation 
37% rn 
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;f perſons not waſters of the ſcience of arithmetic, ; 

zot to ſubject them to abuſes, as well in the ſale of 0 

heir commodities, as in the purchaſe of neceliarics. 

herefore, the reduction of weights and meaſures 

o fixed legal ſtandards, throughout, will, prove 

aterially. uſeful in the general line of commerce; 

ind rr to the induſtrious and laborious 

l people, in a country where the banyans, 
-and-agents of European merchants, as well 

n the Company, by a continual courſe of 

practice, underſtand the rules of proportion, and 

he intricacies- of buſineſs too well, not to apply 

hat knowledge, and the ignorance of others, to 

cir own 1 in all dealings where per- 

plexity is capable of being perverted to the pur- 

Doſes of fraud 8 in the ſame manner as ſhroffs h ive. 

ppplied the variety. of coins, and reduction of 

heir values, under the hackneyed term Batta, to 

heir own emolument, inſomuch, that this claſs of 

Hindoos have acquired an influence, which .many 

have thought. dangerous to government, and for 

hat — em forbore to reg their 

coral (ff) Word wo Ker ; EIT 
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| . e Bly , 


Cakrurta, Nov. 24, 1779. 
| F aig n India affairs, contained 
in my former letters, be juſt, the new arrange- | 
ments neceſſary to a wiſe and N eſtabliſiment | 
in ee may be reduced to the following 
heads : | | 
120 1. The | 


* 
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Sk. Th grand preliminary to give folidity and 
; pertmaneht) to the new tonfieation, will confi 
2h determining to u- hom the natives owe allegianc 
45 ſovereign lord of the coumtry ;— 'oteftion and 
erte; being «9 juſtly the claim of t People, 
fubmiffin is dus from them to the race Ho: int 
2. The lands to be'pratited in ſee or i 
l tenure, at fred, eaſy, quit: rents u fine 
payable at entry, and every eleventh or nigetee 
yea?! ty per petuity Fhe lands (without varying 
the ticke, of ih Ting ehperices) to deſcend to heir 
in Mneak or collateral fueceH)u nt. 
„3. The Hindeos ta be the kandhokdrrs, Zemin 
darfs, farmers, ryots, and mænufacturers; prefer. 
etices deing given firſt to che — — Te 
and their deſcendents neut to caſts 
then tõ perſons of egal fan nad Fre abies 
Aid Ry, to ſtrangets: with a reſervation of pro 
per tracts of country, for cke. introdudtion: and en 
cottragement of other ſpecies of cultivation and co 
Ionization. Mebrtnen er Mahomedansg to be pte 
ferred i the admimifefusem of public department 
in the revenues and polity of government, being 
however, rigidly reſtricted in the power of oppreff 
ing, or the commiſſſott af infuſtice. 
4. That the natives ſhall freely enjoy their own 
ann cuſtoms, caſts, 4nd religion invidlate, except 
in inſtanees where innovations may * to rende 
liberty and property more ſafe from rom ar Mtrary in 
vaſt "ha 
. Thie proptietor or KenfHdar, as in Forme 
times, to be accountable for the internal peace and 
police of his eſtate ot ꝛcmitdatry; with power u 
hold courts of eutcherry, to adjudge fines ad fof 


feitures to che ule of the ſovereign, to recover 
. debts 


| 


\ 


ebts, ant to inflict cotpotal | buniſher ers, © b erer 
he küteherky cout to the ſupteme coutt im Cal. 


proved integrity, in indepetident” Eircuriftdnces, 
id poſlefling u Hear knowledge of the Gentoo td" 


, With the Bririch judges. Anck fiery the fe" 
tene dort, the caufe may be "appealed to the! 
ld AM2E8, ln chte capital of euch province, twice" 
, * It 90 8 | z RE 0 * nt Lyv! 32 

6. The” quit-tetits ank rents to be paid in the 


xpreſs terms ſtipulated in the reſpective conteſſiotis, 
current C ins, Ir othet ſigns of value by at tho- 


ated prices and ſtandard qualities; with ſpeckal 
byenants tö encourage and protnote ſack cbfntne- 
ties as Are propet for mandfactkutes and exporta- 
on; ät for the general entbdragement of manu- 
cures i the mot ertenſtvs ſebſee. 
3 one geteral cutrent coin fall be eſta- 
liſhed, to circulate freely Without any allowance 
pe exchange or butts ; ant that efdeayours be uſed 
þ proviite it cutrency in the dominions of neigh. 
during pririces. That paper, utider the denomy- 
tion df bank notes, bè iſſued, and receive effec" 


* 


lat cürrency, as the means of encouraging agri- 


anufactuters, and traders, to temir their rents. 
d monies tb the teſpeRive eapitals f, where they 
{ER + Cle, Mx ad, Paths, Dees 4&4 
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bnditg to life or Tim. — I Rar appeals Thrall fie ftöntt 


utta, or to aſſizes; om Weft occaftotis, tet” 6 
fatforetin Taws, Mall afbtitte, as ecpoubders of” 


dukt of chancery, Kc. Sec. — Aud that the judges 
the fupreme court all make their circuits, aud 


Ity, of ing manufäckures and country produce; ut) 


ure, manufactures, and trade; and xs 1 öde 
enable proprietors, zemindars, tevenue officers, 
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; my . 2 | 1 
are made payable, without . either charge 
or riſque ; a conſideration ot the filt magnitude, i 
relieving the ryots from oppreſſion, and in exciting 
2 general ſpirit of induſtr 7. 
* The Comp any to receive manufactur ed. com. 
maqdities and crude productions, proper for expor 
tation, particularly, opium, ſalt-petre, raw fil, 
filk. and. cotton cloths of all kinds, (of qualities im. 
proved to what the natives. had formerly. been in 
| the practice of making, and at the former prices) 
into ſtated provincial warehouſes; and all the ma. 
nufactures which ate for ſale by individuals, to 
received into theſe warehouſes, and immediately 
ud for, according to the regulation, in money and 
e iu og te 1046+ 0 1 I br 
9. The artificial dykes or banks, to. keep river 
within their channels (as, a ſecurity. again violent 
and  unſeaſonable inundations) commonly called 
Pool- bundies, ſhall henceforward become, as 1 
public duty, chargeable. upon the ſeyeral and re. 
ſpecti ve diſtrĩcts that profit by them, aod be kept 
in conſtant repair; ſubject to inſpection, by proper 
officers, twice in every year; and à delinquency 
ſhall be puniſhed by a heavy penalty on the princi- 
pal, for the firſt and ſecond offence, and a ol ens 
of property in the lands, without affecting | the Hep 
rights of inheritance, for the third offence com. 
mitted by the ſame. principal. The forfeiture 
ſhall be at leaſt triple the value of the damages 
_ ſuſtained by ryots, and their loſſes, ſhall be mad: 

„ OT ITO? 

10. The ryots, during the punctual diſcharge o 
rents, taxes, and ſtipulated obligations, incident to 
their reſpective farms, ſhall not be ſubje& to remove; 
val, at the caprice or pleaſure of the land-holder oi 
. TTPPPPTT 


1 


jj 
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1 /emindar.— Their poſterity ſhall continue to enjoy 
le, | in uninterrupred occupancy of lands, without any 
tn Iteration in the terms or conditions. An eftabliſh- 
__  Witenure of ſub leaſes ſhall prevail throughout the 
com H ountry invariably, unleſs the natute or quality of 
xpor he crude or manufactured commodities produced, 
le yr other material circumſtances, approved by go- | 
s in rernment, ſhall render an alteration neceſſary.— 
= nd in order to encourage and promote population 
rice induſtry at home, when families inereaſe, and 
„un equire à greater extent of land to cultivate, or 
do 0 illages to ſettle in, every poſſible indulgence” and 
zateh preference ſhould be deviſed and granted, as well 
y and dy government as by the land- holders, to 2 
„pin of induſtry, and to inſure proſperity. And 
Ether, the ryots ſhall not be reduced * a * of 
blen ncertainty, as to the quantity and quality of the 
alled ents and {vices to be exacted by their landlords. 
as 11. That the current prices of ins, which are 
d re- he neceſſarĩes of life, be unalterably fixed; unleſs 
kept deviation from this rule for the purpoſe of imme- 
OP ate exportation, or upon any actual emergency, 
nc) Bor a limited time, be allowed by ſupreme autho- 
10 Wity.—That if nevertheleſs, by any combination or 
0 gociation of land-holders and others, the rates of 
the grain, or other neceſſaries of life, be colluſively 
com: hithced.: to the prejudice of manufacturers, la- 
tures dourers, and induſtrious poor; government ſhall 
1220S: ſuch” caſe be warranted to exact additional rents 
mack n the ſame proportion, during the continuance of 
he monopoly and fraudulent foreſtalling. his 
epulation will tend to encourage induſtry and ma- 
nt to ufactures; and yield an encreaſe of revenue to = 
1 government, by the n e of the . | 


>r Of 
- juctions in future. 10 
ar. | 12 That 


ge 0 


S Sfhnityz and 


Anand that the diviſion thereof, by aſſeſſment on en 


A A A b K 


13. That large diſtrics and zemindaries he pa 
called. inte. leſſer qi ions; dus Fegard, for th 
fake of | canveniency and the peace + Peighhaln 
being paid to natural boundaries ang rige 
farms; in ſuch, maderete proportions, that man 
— under ohr lack; and fer or none xe 
, acks in the eſtimatien of quit rent. Man 
good resſans may he adduced to juſtiſy the polich 


and expediency of bs ey 9 9 5 and 
_ Sixiding- the lands ar capyheld' cęnum 
among 48 large a pumbes of the originkl chiefs, a0 


their poſterity; as gircumfiances will permit. Fide 
lit y, temperance, and emylatian; bear 2 heare 
are worę intimately vi 
mediocrity, than with profuſe wealth. = Wea 
pegets ambition, ambition languiſhes for poyier 
wy 888 power in Aſia, ſuggeſty ideas of treaſon. 
13. That the average, or meſue rent college 

\. Gam andelbons under actual cultiyation and ook 
titles, fince 1774 0 178 1 both included, he th 
_ ſum to he eſtabliſhed as the government Jain 
| rent, on the fame lands, in perpetujcy; 


tire gr ſubdivided diſtricts, be apportioned witk 
all che unpartiality and equity which poser 
and experience can aſcertain. 

14. The numerous jaghires, -talook, charith 
2 religious tenures, which oecupx a vaſt exten 
of territory in the ſeveral provinces under th 
7 s dominions in Hindoſtan, having affard 

d fubterfuges to groſs miſapplicatiphs,  perye: 
—.— uſurpations, and chicaneries, call far a iris 
ſcrutiny; and the titles, as well as the qualities 0 
lands, ſhould be aſcertained, in order that govers 
ment may be enabled to — its conſtitutiond 

| rights, 


oP". 


* 
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ights,” in all caſes where uſurpations and frandu- | 
ent abuſes have been committed. Claims, under 
forureprefer ptive tenute in favour: of poſſefſars, 
te} ambiguity or - caſual, lagi) rendes 
iediſtinct, ſhould be admitted in a lber 
anner, and without too ſevete a ſcrutin. 
13. The wafte and uncultivated lands Wall bo 
ſumed by government, as if never under cultiva- 
wy and granted to individuals, under the ſame 
nures' as cultivated lands, but without axacting 
y quit-rent for a certain term; upon. a maderate 
. a ſecond term; and a perpetual quit. 
thereafter, + And great and flattering in - 
ulgence ſhall be held aut, to encourage ſtrangers 


the new villages. - 

16: That country Ka "ge for immediate con- 
— and for — Company's warchouſes, be 
empted from river and-inland duties. That mi- 
Ken bazars, (markets) and all country bazars and 
unges, be alſo exempt from duties; except 
here they are exacted to raiſe a neceſſary fund to 
aintain the internal police and enn of ay 
articular diſtrit or town. 

17. That a regiſter general's office, and provin+ 
al offices, be eſtabliſhed: for recording grants, 
dnveyances, deeds, - leaſes,” wills, and other ſo- 
mn titles and documents, having relation to real 
ates; inheritances, or ſueceſſions. That the pro- 
incial offices hall tran{mit original deeds to the 
neral office in Calcutta, every month; and that 
copy from either office, duly authenticated, ſhall 
ave equal validity in evidence as the original, 
hat the offices have regular dockets of fees, and 
ther rules, * * authority; and that 
* complete 


d become cultivators of the ſoil, and manufacturers \ 


ny IN 
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3 ae be _ Wen wy the reah 


inſpection of records. 
inn * eee Jos concernin thine 
kinds of preſcriptions, ſhall not be deemed ſuflic. 
ent to anſyer the ends of government, blendei 
with the rights and ſecurity of the people, other 
more competent and effectual ſhall be adopted. 
10. That ſalutary reſervations and laws h eft 
bliſhed, to guard againſt the dreadful. calamitie 
which follow ſevere droughts in thoſe: warm re. 
gions; and that interceſſion be made with the 
| Brahmins, for indulgencies and diſpenſations, 
times of famine, or extreme calamity, for all caſt 
do ſubſiſt r animal food, far the preſervation 
11 
20. That 5 1 and e be eech t 
fixed ſtandards by authority.—To ſuch as Kno- 
the complicated variety of theſe uſed in India, t 
expediency of a regulation in favour. of, ryots and 
manufacturers, will not appear to, need any proof. 
21. The Hindoo tax, called najay, was a fine al. 
ſeſſed on the whole diſtrict, to anſwer the deficien: 
cies. of individuals. In fome inſtances; ſuch a tat 
is irreconcileable to the maxims of juſtice ; when 
it is exacted, for example, merely tor the henefi 
and gratiſication of government, or the proprietor 
But it will be a ſecurity. againſt deſertion, the mi 
lice of wicked neighbours, negligence, and inacti 
vity; for, by making the ryots auſwerable for eacl 
other, it will operate as a ſalutary ciieck, providet 
the rents are equally proportidned and levied os 
each farm in the diſtri, according to extent an 
quality, and that the tax is not demanded_whet 
the deficiency ariſes. unavoidably, by the hand of 


f Providence, or by any oppreſion or violent act 0 
; t 


- 


— 


i : 
: 


* 
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he prietor : therefore, this tax ſhall, under pro- 
n revivet. F 


"4 


* 


dive] Security, 0, private property, and. a free trade, 
uffici. re the, greateſt encouragements that can be held 


ut to induſtry and ingenuity, and cheriſn in the 


otheWuman breaſt a laudable degree of ambition, and a 
l. Pe of affluence: principles which render the ſtates 
etz iat are inhabited by ſuch ſubjects as poſſeſs them, 
mitieſealthy, independent, and powerful. The limi- 
me dien of the powers annexed. to the magiſtracy, in 
h the ſeveral de ts; the ſuppreſſion of every 
ns, i urpation of theſe powers by private authoritß; 
caſte ad facility. of acceſs to juſtice; are the only means 


y which this invaluable ſecurity is to be obtained: 
id. when obtained, it ſhould be preſerved with the 


ed tine ſacred, and, ſolemn guardian care, Which is re- 


knoviſfreſented, to have been of old exerciſed over the. 
a, ft wg of Minos. 25 . L am, &c. | 8 

ts and n 

roof. — — 

ne al- 


To - M, Efq;' London. 
++» Calcutta, Neurmber 29, 1779. 


ficien- 
a tai 
when 
zenefit 


rieto: WA, N independent ſovereignty over certain terri- 
e mi- tories in Hindoſtan, being ceded by the em- 
inactii rot to the crown of Great Britain, the ſole pro- 
read erty df the ſalt- petre, Ae and various forts! 
ide piece goods, commodities, and manufaRtures,, 


ed onfEſhich are:. peculiar to thoſe provinces, might be 


nt ani ade to op Ly: V 1dr: 
Wheisreat balance of trade, with all the eaſtern coafts, . | 
and oed iſlands, as well as to facilitate the inveſtments | 
act 0 


Yo = 1 I. 2 £ in 


om China. The produce of the Britiſh provinces' 
th 8 4 _ ©*4 F was EP 


LY 
- 


* 


The French African Maids of! Mamiths ane 
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in India might be bartered for that of China, in the 
fame manner that the Dutch carry on an 'adva 
tageous trade with that country, by means of thi 
rich aromatic productions of Ceylon and the My. 
Tucca iſlands. The fame articles, with other pied 
goods and proviſions, might ſupport a lucratist 
commerce with the ſouthern and weſtern coaſts 0 
the peninſula of Hindoftan, and alſo with the Per. 
ſian and Arabian Rt: 99 


Bourbon being reduced under the power of Gren 
Britain, the former ſhould be made a free port, 
under ray limitations and the exaction of a mode 
rate duty. Foreign nations would then reſort t 
Mauritius, as to a market where they might pus 
chaſe their ſupplies on terms conſiderably lower 
thin &ther the Dutch, Danes, or Portugueſe can 
purchaſe them in Europe; and conſequently, thek 
nations muſt, in their own defencggurel.nquiſh eftz 
- bliſhments which involve them M in loſs and 
_ diſcredit. Foreigners coming eaſtern em 
porium ſhould be obliged to Nit one-thirt 
of the price of the commodities they purchaſe 
in filver bullion, at a ſtandard and aſſay value 
which the ſeller ſhould be obliged to tranſmit t 
India for the benefit of eirculation. The town and 
port. of Port Lewis i in Mauritius being made a fre 
port, would be the great avenue through which ln. 
dia commocdlities would flow into the markets 
Europe. F orcign European nations muſt of courle 
be precluded from all communication with the nx bc 
tive powers of the Indian continent. Hence it wile. 
become found policy, and indeed a meaſure indi puny ps 
Penſably neceſſary, to give every poſſible encou: Maori 
ener to Indian manufacturers, particularly 008 Packer: 
W . eftablil 


Pd 
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eſtabliſh a conſtant. and ready market for all ſorts - 
of manufactures, even in the greateſt quantitiesÞ. 
But, in order to make ſuch mercharidize faleable, - 
with reciprocal advantage both to the buyer anc 
ſeller, all the fraudulent and pernicious reſtraints 
and impoſitior's, which of late years have occaſi- 
oned a debaſement in the qualities, and an advance- 
nent in the prices of goods, muſt be effectually 
aboliſhed. All goods muſt be reſtored to their 
otiginal qualities and textures. Let no chicaning 
intermediate agent be ſuffered to paſs between the 
manufacturers and the Company's warchouſe-keep- 
ers and ſorters, except the {worn appreciators and 
examiners, according to ſtandard ſamples, ſecreted 
from the view, and from every poſſible communi- 
cation with the owners. Manufacturers ſhould - 
receive punctual payment of all neceſſary advances 
and balances, without any diminution or defalca- 
tion, in adequate prices for their labour and inge- 
nuity. Manufactures fold to individuals ſhould - 
be ſubjected to an inlatid duty of at leaſt ten per 
cent. on their ſtandard eſtimations, and exported |, 
under bonds to return certificates: but in caſes 
where the individual purchaſer ſhall, within ſix 
months, bring them into, the. Company's ware- 
houſes, three-fourth parts of theduty ſhall be returned 

to him. By theſe means, without operating as a 
monopoly, the goods will be lodged in the Com- 


4 
* 


+ This project can never interfere with the Company's ſale in Europe, be- 

| taule the exported quantity muſt follow the Company's annual tonnage; and 

> na- becauſe as the merchants exporting will expect an advance and intereſt on 

their outlays, and to be paid freight and inſurance, and the freights and 

charges from the [land to Europe muſt be at leaſt equal to what the Com- | 
pany pay, it will follow, that the Company, after clearing more than 20 per / 
cent. duty in India, can underſell the goods thus imported into Europe from 
Mauritius; nor-is it to be doubted, that the European, American, and African 

markets will coatiaue equal to India exports. | 


$a | pPauany's 


I 55 8 F where merchants or ge per 


making vemictances, may, in one day, complete 


gdockets and other clearances; and ſhould there be 


| lighrernee, cranage, and tale 55 upon un 
| export duty and charges, upon exportation. 10 


5 the ti 9175 O0 lokng part of the ſums uſually a 


5 7 ewp gyed near twe 
1 completed, will lay in the goods ſubjeck to theſe 


| ſtead 
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os having - orders or commiſſions, or defirous of 


an aſſortment of approved, unexceptionable mer. 

chandize, paying the prime coſt, with an advance . 

of ten per cent, in lieu of warchouſe rent, Charges, 

vnd riſque of e rtation,- 7 2 other petty inci- 

8 ee ue Theſe dl 5 s being ſent to Mau- 
e 


ritius, ſhould be received only under particular 


depoſited in the Company's warchouſes, pay ing twy 
and an half pet cent. in lieu of warehouſe rent, 
ad five per cent, "more by the ipper, in lieu o 
Thus. a. handſome revenue would ariſe to the 
Company, on this merchandize of about twenty 


per gent. while the exporter, by the mode of pur. 
3955 withaut any previous advance, or ru 1 


71 to. the manufacturers, or of being defrauded 
1205 A gomaſtahs dellols , ape other agents, 
Ive months before an aſſortment 


duties, Kc. at twenty to thirty per cent. cheaper 
than he could do now ; with this fr ther advantage, 


that 12 uality of the, s will enſure them a 
profitable market, as well in ns PP 


& iv Exrope 1 — * 
am, S. 


: . : 4 1 1 
1 +: * ecu of country Agra. 
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5 LETTER XIV. 
Ner- 


* {Cahn Now: 30, 779. 
en, 1 is a fact of notoriery, that -for every rupee 


Bo which is accounted for in the receipt of the Com- 


* pany's general treaſt therr uncontrouled collectors, 
and 90 multitude o deputies, and native barpies 
> be dependent on them, who uſe the a and faric- 
two don of their names for the purpoſes of extortion, 
, teceive at leaſt five, If an effectunl remed could ; 

be provided for this evil, it woul@ — com- 
rnerce from its fetters, and i improve the public re- 
venue, as welf asrefieve the great body of the pes: 
ple from the moſt deſtructive rapaeity. 

To this end, the tmion of the two departments 
for colfefting the Government's and the Company's 
duties, as hy: are emphatically diftingmiſhed, 
would he highly conducive. The cuſtom houſes 
being united, the conſtitution of the fingle office 
51 om that union, ſhould he at onee ſimple 

yſtematicaf: ſimple, in order to ſave expences, 
_ Dis embezzlement and fludied delay of 
payment; ſyſtematical, that it may extend to every 
branch of revenue, that a due fubordination may 
be mantained among the revenue officers, and that 
the income of the public may be ſecured by proper 
checks on its collectors, and particularly by the ap- 
pointment of 2 comptroller. 

A reform may be made general in every public 
department, and extend not only to falaries. and to 
numbers, but to duty and the exerciſe of power. 
The ſubordinate conhicits under the controut of the 
ſereral prefidencies, are merely: iniquitous combi- 


/ ,, Provinces, are, if poſſible, ſtill greater nuiſances, 


if 
| 


Thus will all thoſe rich K which are, by 800. 


ed on in this letter; and indeed with regrad to all 


impoſſible, treated with open contempt. They are 


| conceive themſelves to be poſſeſſed, if not of the 
moſt juſt and legal, yet of a * natural authority; 


78 „ ere 1 

nations, having in reality no other object in contem. 
plation, but firſt to deviſe the moſt effectual means 
of defrauding their employers, and oppreſſing the 
natives, for the purpoſe of enriching themſelves in 
their turns; and then to deviſe ſuch, ſpeciony 
minutes and letters as are moſt likely to juſt fy, or 
at leaft to draw a decent veil over ations that can. 


not bear the light. 5 
Revenue chiefs, = collectors 4 diſtri Ju 


and may as eaſily be diſpenſed with, by means of 
an eſtabliſhed general coin and valuable currency, 
a free internal trade, by granting lands on perma- 
nent tenures, and aſcertaining the oumber and en 
of thoſo tenures. i 


nivance and chicane, concealed from public know- 
ledge, and which are appropriated to the uſe of in- 
dividuals as emoluments of office, be diſcovered, 
and brought forth to public account. 
Contractors are a ſpecies of robbers who have the 
ſanction and protection, becauſe they are generally 
the partners, of leading members in adminiſtration, 
The judicious and diſintereſted orders of the court 
of Directors, with regard to the matters I have touch: 


others, are either ſecretly evaded, or, where that is 


confidered as the impertinent intruſions of men al- 
ſuming powers that do not belong to them, and ar. 
rogating a knowledge in matters, the conduct of 
which, cuſtom and poſſeſſion have placed in more 
powerful hands. The ſervants of the Company 


which 


— 
+ % 
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hich they well know how / to uſeas an engine, not only 


ank and applauſe. Thus they become proper ob- 
ects of emulation to others, who treading in the 
ame fraudulent paths, are ſolicitous to procure 
owerful- friends, who may connive at and protect 
heir own frauds, and quicken the rapid acquiſition 
f fortunes by ſeniors, that they may the ſoon- 
r be. placed in ſituations for acquiring fortunes. 


and o | f, 133 
** Theſe evils are mightly encreaſed by that great 


umber of young gentlemen which are ſent out 
very year in the character of writers: one third part 
ff which. would be more than ſufficient to execute 
the buſineſs exacted of the whole; and if theſe 
oung gentlemen were reſtrained from entering on 
his line of life, before their educations were com- 
bleated +, and that they had acquired diſtinct ideas 
f buſineſs, and ſome knowledge of the world; 
5 confirmed in principles of juſtice, integ- 


ty, and honour; and were their. judgments ma- 


r ured by time and experience; the Company and 
a ee country would equally be benefited by their ab- 
100, ities and virtue; while they themſelves would 


iſe faſter in the ſervice than they do now, and make 
uicker progreſs in that great work of accumulating 
ndependencies with unblemiſhed characters and ſe- 
ene conſciences.— If this idea ſhould be adopted, 
he appointments of the Company's writers ſhould 
e made ſo abundantly competent to their ſtations 
nd proſpects, as to place them above the commiſ- 
lon of mean and diſhonourable actions, or of be- 


any 1 la order to ſecure rank and ſeniority, writer of the age of ſixteen year 
the e *dmiſſible ; but they generally advance a year upon thgir, ages, and come 
t between fifteen and ſixteen, © 1 | | 


„ coming 


or procuring the remiſſion of offences, but even 


1! 
[f 


{'\ 


„ 7 1. 7; Ws bis 
5 N the dupes of underhand agents, and 
rious Banyans and Circars. It is evident, that th 
- 8 expences would continue the ſame, wen 
the preſent entire allowance diſtributed among 


accuracy % ENSt., 5 TETE 0 
This new regulation would, in all probability 
ſoon introduce another, of great importance to the 


8 of all their recqrds, accounts, and books, in the Eng 


ſervants, from whom alone their employers receiv 


time totime: a power which the cool and deep-defig 


In truth, the conduct of many, nay of the moſt ol 


 "vertheleſs, we ought, in candor, to make great: 
lowancès to the ſtrong temptations that ſolicit then 


Engliſh have traded to Bengal, and that for the laſt ſixteen years they bat 
acted as independent ſovereigns thereof, there is not a ſervant in an Engl 
houſe. wh underſtands the Engliſh langyage ; and ſuch is the police of 
country, that every Britiſh ſubject is indirgctly @ dependent on his Banyd 


G - 


LU 
4 N 
\ 


, 


of uf 


ſmaller number, while their-bufineſs would be per 
formed with greater promptitude, and with mo 


* 


Company in various reſpects; namely, the keepin 


liſh language, inſtead of that of the country, a 
has long been, and ſtill is the practice even in pri 
vate families. Any accounts that are kept in Eny 
liſh, are merely partial abſtracts, and tranſlation 
from the country languages. Thus the Company, 
as well as individuals, are at the mercy of natin 


informations of the ſtate. of their finances, inveſt 
ments, effects, and property of every kind, fron 


ing Hindoos will endeavour by all means to prefery 
I may, perhaps, be thought to bear hard, in ſom 
of the obſervations I have made now, as well as 0 
former octafions, on the ſervants of the Company 


them, affords not any ſubject for panegyric. Ne 


to graſp at fortune at the expence of integrity. The 
+ it is aſtoniſhing, that notwithſtanding the length of time which t 


and Circar, and a ſſave even to the loweſt of his owa ſervants, It is others 
at Madras gad Bombay. . $ 2 * 1 * * » +» % an 2 8 4 c 
| 6 1 5 fam 


ame circumſtances which, in ſome degree, excuſe 
he weak neſſes and vices of the Company's ſervants, 
nhance the merit of thoſe who preſerve their vir- 
ue untainted amidft general corruption. True 
glory conſiſts in perſevering in the paths of virtue, in 
dite of. all the allurements of vice. There are, 
joubtleſs, among the Company's ſervants, ſeveral 
ho are well entitled to this praiſe. Sych among 


ppoſing the meaſures on the Company's records. 


nen whoſe junior ſtations have not yielded opportu- 
ities of exhibiting the excellence of their characters 
n fo. conſpicuous a manner; and I mention their 
ames 1n particular, without meaning to infinuate 
n idea to the prejudice of any others. I have often 
ound it convenient to acquire a knowledge of cha- 
acters; and therefore, my friend, I have choſen to 
oint out a few, who will claim your regard, if ever 
hance ſhould bring you into their ſociety. The 
avourable impreſſions which they have cla on 
mind, are the reſult ſolely of their own capact- 
ies and integrity. 

Mr. Brodie of Madras, although a young ſer- 
Want, and young in years, by a natural and caſy 

Adreſs, found judgment, manly firmneſs, . los 


ality of ſentiment, ſeems to have gained the uni- 


enominations, and countries within that ſettle- 
nent. Theſe talents and virtues Joined to a fleady 
boldneſs, 
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lents, and their principles, either in fupporung or 
There are, however, amoug the Company's ſervants, 


andour, unwearied diligence, prohity, and a bas, 


erlal confidence and efteem of perſons of all ranks, 


hem I know, and I have great ſatis faction in 


epi heir acquaintance. 8 thoſe in the ad- 
Enge iniſtration of government, I ſhall be wholly filent. 
ry, Whey have had but too much accafign diſplay their 


EK iſtna as interpreter, to undertake 4 ee embaſ 


N. Mr. John Shore, Mr. G. Ducarell, Mr. Claud Ale 


bet, and his letter of reſignation, when he foun 


Company's poſſeſſions in Bengal, prove him to 


O06 eee ere rn 1 
boldneſs, have often preſented him to my mind 4 
a perſon. well qualified, with the afliſtance of Moo 


to Hyder Ally. 

l eſteem it a peculiar . that I have by 
an opportunity of knowing, with eaſy freedom, th 
-* honourable kcidles which adorn — actuate ij 
natural and acquired abilities of Mr. George Bog 


ander, and Mr. David n of Calcutta. T 
theſe: may juſtly be ſubjoined the names of M 
Herbert Harris, Mr. Samuel Touchett, and 
John Mackenzie. 


The embaſſy of Mr. Bogle -to the e YE 5 of Th 


himſelf unable to accompliſh the purpoſes of his aj 
intment of cons of the Company's lay 
uits in the Supreme. Court, by reaſon of the extn 
fudicial proceedings of che judges, do honour 
| his moral character; as his clear and preciſe knov 
ledge of the revenues, laws, and cuſtoms of ti 


one of their ableft ſervants. But his connectio 
with Mr. Hs, has impreſſed his mind with 
idea, that pure deſpotiſm in the uncontrouled hand 
of an individual, is the only ſyſtem TREATY to ge 
vern India. 
Mr. Shore, Mr. Ducarell, and; Mr. Ander 
have acquired ſo accurate a knowledge of the u 
venues of the provinces of Hiadoſtan, and the dil 
poſitions, cuſtoms, and manners of the peop| 
that, whatever change may take place in the adm 
| niſtration, found policy and good ſenſe will poit 
out them as neceſſary members. Mr. Alexande 
whoſe unbiaſſed integrity, and accurate knowledg 


accounst, have juſtly raiſed him to the important 


ticularly i in any line that requires controul, and 


e to the moſt approved fidelity,” to paſs over the 


If this COS errs in any it is 
" ſternneſs o 

nels of his feelings in matters of right and wrong. 
te only good that has been performed by that 


bit | I am, & 
IK. — E 
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Calcutta, , Dec, 3» I 779. 


nts in the eaſt with the Arabian and Perſian ſeas, 


ing. Doubtleſs, they imagined that ſuch, com- 
ee would interfere with their fales in Europe, 
Lich the trade of the Levant Company; but 
et was any apprehenſion more groundleſs. Let 
een s ſales in Leadenhall-ſtreet and the 

Cuſtom- 
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tion which he how occupies, of commiſſary ge- 
al of the army accounts, is worthy of unlimited _ 
fdence, and capable of rendering fignal ſervice, iT 
lear knowledge of accounts. It would be injuſ- | 


tinguiſhed abilities and unſhaken i ing of Mr. 
1 Grant, principal ſecretary to the Board of 


his virtue, and the nice ſerupu-' 


ard, has been 9 on the part of its 


bs 65 


Mit n india Company catertaibed falls ideas: 
concerning the trade carried on from their ſettle- 


en they either miſled government, or ſeduced 
miniſter at the Ottoman court to obſtruct the 
nmerce with the Red Sea, and as much as poſ- 
e, that from Baſſorah and Bagdat to Aleppo and 


* 
_— — — 25 


France = Denmark, "uh nearly = that pu 
\ -» Gibraltar, are capable the one by proximity, | 


Therefore, unleſs the. Levant Company have ad 


2 ally occaſion to monopolize all the bills of exchan 


horn, Venice, and other ſouthern ſtates, upon | 


| Arabian r are bills of exchange, Venetian gol 


84 1 4 v. 2 1 4 N Wks 
Cuſtom houſe entries in London be reviewed, j 
order to aſcertain the quantities and qualities of [og 


goods exported to the Levant and the African ſide ine 
the Mediterranean; and then compare theſe wi 


dhe quantities and qualities of the goods ſent ff 
| India into the gulphs. " 


Gar compariſon will ba : 
85 Mey, 5 with re 


ciently evince the Ce 
= effectually r fere 


to this ſubject, and n 


of the African trade mh lies within the ſtraits Wer 


other by conſtant intercourſe, and both by the um 
ſtrained ſyſtems of their imports—of Abdel tals 
the * Company in all. India commoditierity 


negociated in Marſeilles, Villa Franca, Genoa, Le ugh 
northern kingdoms and trading cities of EuroxWth 1 


(an idea repugnant to the very inſtitution of that 
ciety) it is not probable that the portion of tradiMeciot 


which is carried on from India directty with Moch Ove 
Judda, Suez, and Bafforah, can ſenſible affect ig 
ther the meaſure or the profits of the traffic of ti on t 


— The erg of remittance to Brita ably 
for goods exported from India into the Perfian aur cet 


and Spaniſh and German crowns : nor is it alledge 


that returns to India are in any reſpect offenſive. Aar 


therefore becomes a political queſtion, whether | 
will prove advantageous. to Britain, that the Levaiſs raff 
Company fhall enjoy new and excluſive privileg f 


which, without being of the ſmalleſt advantage eFaf 


the Prin. nation 1n any reſpect, NA, wy gov: 


> 


4 1 
| ' 
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ved, n trade, and one branch of which it tends di- 
of Indi tly to forectoſe ? | 0 | 
fide e india has been, till of le in the wörter bwee⸗ 

e vie of ſending its productions into the Arabian and 


t fro 
I fu 
reg! 
Tet i 
at pu 


rfian ſeas, to the value of about 3 30, ooo l. annu- 
the principal returns for which, were gold, 

8 and other articles of merchandize, which in- 
ered not in any material inſtance with the trade 
the Company, or with Britiſh manufactures. The 


raits her returns became remittances of the aequiſitions 
Ly, (ON individuals to Britain, and conſequently a real 
e unoWcfit do the nation. The importation of precious 
rlellnWerals into India, is evidently eſſential to its proſ- 
oditieMrity. Such articles as are wanted for conſumption, 
e adi ue indiſpenſable in the improvement of manu 
change tures, and which muſt otherwiſe have been 


„ Let 
on tl 
Turo 
that ſ 


ught from foreigners, and paid for with a liqui- 
dh of fpecie, will operate in the fame manner” 

i & to the country, as if the intire returns, 

pt What is ſent to Britain. were made in the 


f trac oh metals only. 

Moch rer and above the advantages accruing Rony 
fect affripation to all commercial coutries, and profits 
of tua on the returns, the ſales up the gulphs may rea- 


Zrital 


| ably be computed to yield twenty to twenty-five 
ian an 


cent. net profit, if the India goods are i- 
fur- - 


n gol laid. in. Thus an annual market will 
ledgeſded for about half a million of pounds 2 
ve. Wea real balance of trade in favour of the Enplifft 
ther Wmpany, from places, all commerce with which; 


[eval 
ileg 
age 
the lu 

dis 


raſhly been diſcountenanted” and reſtrained by 
Iblic zuthority,—1r is an object of im to 
c Kaſt India Company, and worthy of the ſupport 
government, to revive aud re-eftabliſh "thoſe 
ches pf commerce upon a new OR Te 


/ 
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five ſyſtem. Such a ſyſtem has, after much enqui 


3 5 been already framed. in idea; and 
afſirmed with confidence, that it might cally be 


duced to practice, that it would 2 the int np 
eſt of the Company, enrich individuals, and, on . 
| whole, add to the proſperity of the Britiſh pol y 
ions 1 in India. dr 1a ya! 
As the commetceto and from India 1 all " # 
| eaſtward of the Cape of Good Hope, i is as free Wb a 
individuals as to — Company; it has been uh 
carried on, for a conſiderable time paſt, by ii 
© Company's ſervants, individually, or on their 
count; and by others who ſtile themſelves free m 
Chants and free mariners. The fluctuations and 
ſecurity peculiar to any commerce which is.reſtra 
ed by the arbitrary will of an excluſive Compi 
and deſpotic government, are too obvious not 
damp che ardour of even the hardieſt ſpeculatoni . 
commerce: nevertheleſs, free merchants, laboum I 
under manifold inconveniences, adventured in i hi 
hazardous trade; and would have ſucceeded in in 
of all obſtructions, but thoſe which were thrownenc 
their way by the partiality and injuſtice of that Mund 
3 country which was ultimately to reap the bene E 
4 their genius and induſtr 7. ie 
Every poſſible encouragement conf tent ay 
Sund policy, ſhould. be freely granted to Bri oe 
ſubjects trading to the eaſt of the Cape of Ga ind: 
Hope. Free —— ſhould, however, be put un untr 
particular reſtrictions and limitations, as well in ot! 
5 — of internal privileges and trade, iar 
of purchaſing country manufactures. tune 


huh is ſolutely neceflary, in order to pren 
thoſe abuſes which "ah been ſo juſtly and ſo louFured 
ee of; the debaſement of the ee alth, 


%. 


* 
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en qui the ſame time the encreaſe of the prices of com- 
and i odities. This reſtra int ought not to be murmur- 
ly be at, when it is conſidered that free traders are ex - 
ie inn pred from general taxes, and that the charges of 
one civil and military government, the benefits 
h poſl which they enjoy, is borne without their 
ation. Their navigation eſpecially, ſhould - be 
all pd under ſtrict IND. They: ſhould never 
free ſb allowed to trade beyond the limits of the Com- 
n who my dominions without paſſports. 


| 5 5 \ 
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and W-- b „„ as 
.reſtra 1 E 7 *K5 2 Rr: Lawn tf: 
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latens · vcw N ite Cuꝛlcutta, Dec. 6, 1779. 
About T-is equally unjuſt and n that foreigners 
d in i fliould| enjoy greater privileges and immunities 
| in n the natural ſubjects. of any country; yet 
zrown cha are allowed to trade with the, moſt un- 
hat vſfunded freedom, and to amals large. fortunes in 
xenclifiſ Engliſh Company's dominions iu India, even 
ie their nation is at war with Britain, and while 
nt witty ſaerifice the temporaty allegiance they owe to 
o Briifſovernment which favours them with ſo ſingular 
of Gt indulgence, to the hoſtile views of their native 
ut unWntry,” Swiſs, Germans, Portugueſe, Armenians, 
| ind others; are excluſively indulged with ſuch pe- 
de, aWiar advantages in trade, that they quickly acquire 
res. tunes, with which they retire to their on coun- 
pres: whereas Engliſhmen,: were they equally fa- 
ſo louured,” would in like manner ſpeedily acquire 
ties, alth, and carry it home to enrich Great Britain. : 
arr | 5 It 


1 
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| 2 /TRAVEES I 
It is Og ' beneficial to any country, that 
journers as well as its ſettled inhabitants do live 
a plentiful and generous manner; for thus enec 
ragement is afforded, by a free circulation of n 
ney, to the induſtry be the manufacturer, the 
bourer, and the 1 Now the natives 
Britain are diſtinguiſned for a liberality, and eve 
| profuſion in their manner of living, both at ho 
and abroad: whereas foreigners are in general as 
markable in their parſimony and mean penurio 
neſs; ſo that the people among whom they acqui 
- their fortunes, reap but little benefit from ſupp 
ing their few wants, and at laſt, have the morti 
cation of ſeeing ſtrangers carrying away great ſu 
of hoarded money to-be ſpent in their own countris 
The treachery and ingratitude of foreigners e 
joying extraordinary indulgences under the conf 
tution of the Engliſh Eaſt India Company, are 
well known, and have ſo late been: fo ſtrikingiyt 
emplified in the conduct of Mr. Bolts, Mr. 
valier, Mr. Somro, Mr. Pollier, Mr. Moneron, 
that it ought not to be a matter of ſurprize, i 
the maſt ſecret p ings in Calcutta and Mad 
previous to the late capture of Chandernagore, : 
the ficge of Pondicherry, were known to the 
French nors as quickly as the ſpeed oi H 
carahs could convey the information. This d 
gerous evil is enoouraged by the wilful violation 
one of the fta orders of the Company, pr 
biting che Company's ſervants in India from mai 
8 ing women of foreign birth or the Romiſh: fa 
x Two of the Council of Madras are married 
| French ladies, near relations of governor: Law, 1 
| rigid Catholics, A late ſuſpended member of 
_ ſame board is married to another lady of that 
mi 


ON 
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ily; and ſeveral other gentlemen in the ſervice of 
at preſidency, have entered into ſimilar connecti- 
s: the governor general, Mr. Haſtings, has ſet 
example of the ſame kind in Bengal; and in or- 
r to'render the practice general, he contrived to 
two of his family into 3 connections. 
ith great confidence may it be aſſerted, that all 
e miſchiefs which have attended Mr. H —8˙8 
Iminiſtration in Bengal, are to be aſcribed to fe- 
le connection; that the notice given to Mr. Che- 
lier, the evening preceding the capture of Chan- 
rhagore ; the very dangerous leave given to the 
e Governor Chevalier, after having been taken 
ſſoner in Catack, to embark for France by the 
orteſt route through the Red Seaf; and a variety 
other miſdemeanours, originated in, and were 
ried through by the fame influence. The open 
duct of the Portugueſe houſe of De C—-—o, 
—s, and P——»n, as the agents of Mr. Bolts, 
ſupplying his Niccabar and other ſettlements, in 
hance of the Company's poſitive orders, as well 


It has been induſtriouſly propagated, that Monſieur Chevalier was in 
houſe at Ghyrotty when Colonel Dow entered it, but that he got away by 
management of Madame Chevalier.— Nothing is more falſe.-T wo con- 
ntial ſervants of the Company, and particular favourites of Mr. H, 

e with him upon ſecret buſineſs, until two o'clock that morning; and 
2 Colonel Dow furrounded Ghyrotty houſe, Monſieur Chevalier was con- 
ed in the houſe of a truſty ſervant in the town of Chanderoagore, three 

$ diſtant, together with ſuch papers as would, probably, if ſeized by ' 
nel Dow, have brought fatal conſpiracies to light. 4, . 

Mr. Elliot, though deſervedly a favourite with Mr. H—s, and with all 

d knew his abilities and amiable qualities, was too honourable to have the 
et of Monſieur Chevaliet's mode of eſcape divulged to him, elſe he would 
have ſo boldly hazarded his own ſafety, and at laſt ſacrificed his life, to 
ſeizing Monſieur Chevalier's perſon.— He ſent him to Calcutta, as an 
viſttion of the firſt magnitude to the peace and ſecurity of the Engliſh 
pany's poſſeſſions in India. But the ſame motives which wrought his 
pe from Chyrotty, and the affected feelings of one lady for another, 
wed him a ſpeedy and ſafe conduct to France, through the Red Sea, in 
rench veſſel under Daniſh colours, loaded, for bis own and Monſieur Mo- 
pn's account, with money and merchandize. : | 


Yor, II. | G as 


drohs in India; the plan concerted between Mos 


Fr to her friends in Madras, and ſent hi 


bert returned to Mahé, and joined 


Roell, in diſguiſe, to Negapatnam and Tranque 
bar, and at length (at the very time it was Belief 


blunt Mr. Hornby, who ordered him to wi 


. In. 
as the ſhare Which they have had in embarraffig 
the Nabob of the Catriatic, are further inſtances 
the. bad policy of extending greater privileges tt 
ſtrangers than to Britiſh ſubjects. The proſtitute 
name of Mr. De S—a, which has been ſo ofta 
uſed for the purpoſe of defrauding the governmen 
of Britain, in matters relating to the king's ſqu 


ſieut Bellecombe, Monſieur. Moracin, and Mo 
ſieur de Larche; in caſe of the reduction of Pond. 
cherry; for conveying political intelligence of m 

ſures in Indla; the conveniency which the houſe q 
Guinett, a French ſurgeon, ſettled in Madras, af 
forded in bommiunicating the tranſactions in Fort 
St. George to. Pondicherry; the countenance ant 
inconfiderate indulgence granted to Monſieur Sal: 
bert; a French bfficer, for whom M. de la Brilliant 
of Mauritius; procured iutroductions from lad 


utider the ſanction of theſe letters, actually as 1 
ſpy, in conſequence of which, and the eaſy acceſ 
he Had to the familles bf thofe members of cound 
who were. married 6 Feßch Vadies, e Mad Wx! 
berty of viſiting all the fortifications; and procured 
introductions; for the like purpoſes, to Ajengh 
TAP}; aud Bombay. — Theſe are among thi 
many happy effects of that partial indulgence whid 
is Mew in Bring Hindvftar to fore A 
St. Lube 
and Hyder Ally. Henge he accompanied Cap 
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+. Where, his gefizns were ſulpected by_ the ſhrewd diſcerknient of 
ithdraw on à very ſhort notice. 

| | d 
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or Choul, on the Malabar coaſt, in order to confey 
with Hyder Ally and the Marrattas, as well as with 
Monfieur St, Lubin; which may account for the 
veſſel's not getting higher up than Judda, in the 
Red Sea, before the monſoon ſet in from the north 
 _ward. Here the friends parted ; M. Chevalier t 
- purſue his India ſchemes in Verſailles; and M 
Moneron to return to India, more for the purpoſe 
of making new diſcoveries, and of communicating 
them, than for that of eftabliſhing his family, or d 
poſing of his merchandize. Indeed, he had liqui 
dated moſt of his India concerns before his - depar. 
ture from that count x. 
He loaded his ſnow back, traded at Ceylon and 
Negapatnam, and, with an effrontery peculiar 1 
his countrymen, boldly entered the Houghley, and 
landed his cargo, which he ſold openly to an Eng 
Itſh merchant in Calcutta. That he might not hu 
zard his neck in caſe of a diſcovery, after. taking 
the oaths of allegiance, &c. he continued to pal 
and repaſs freely, throughout the Engliſh, Dutch 
and Daniſh ſettlements in Bengal, without de 
manding any protection, or qualifying as a priſone 
of war. In the mean time he learnt the hoſtil 
diſpoſition of all the native ſtates in Hindoſtan ti 
the Engliſh ;- the vety reduced ſtate of the Engliſh 
Company's finances; and on the whole, that th 
preſent was a proper period for France to-executt 
her purpoſe of joining the force which lay in Mau. 
ritius to thoſe of Hyder Alley and the Marrattas 
in order to regain a greater power and influence i 
India, than had ever been conceived by the mol 
ſanguine hopes of Monſieur Dupleix. An Eng 
liſh ſtranger, unconnected with the Company, hud 
an opportunity of learning, that a ſhip * 
a 
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he name of a Portugueſe merchant in Calcutta, 
hen loading with rice and proviſions for Tranque- 
ar. on the coaft of Coromandel, in which Mon- 
eur Moneron and his family were to embark as. 
paflengers, was really the property of Monſieur 
oneron, as well as her cargo, and was actually 
leſtined in a direct courſe to Mauritius, and took 
everal opportunities, in private converſation, of 
entioning it, firſt to Mr. Haſtings's friend, and 
hen to ſome other members of the ſupreme board, 
After the ſnip had fallen down below Calcutta, in the 
ver, Monſieur Moneron was confined to his houſe at 
handernagore ; but although the ſhip Swallow, 
ounting ſixteen. guns, and navigated with one 
undred men, lay at Cadgerry ready to flip at a 
oment's warning to ſeize the ſhip, ſhe was ſuffer. 
d quietly to paſs, and to proceed to Mauritius: 
or upon enquiry, it was found, that ſhe had not. 
ouched at Tranquebar, or any other part of that 
oat, ; ; 
It ſhould be an invariable maxim with ſtates at 


"Ivar, to treat priſoners, not only with humanity, 
; oſpitality, and liberality, but with every poſſible 
vr Ihdulgence, conſiſtent with prudence and policy. 


In India, this law of humanity, thus guarded and 
qualified, has, however, been tranſgreſſed. The 
ompany's ſervants have departed from the charac- 
eriſtic of Engliſhmen, by the exerciſe of parſimo- 
hy and unneceſſary incivility on ſome occafions, 
ile in others they have ſhewn the moſt imprudent 
ndulgences to the enemies of their country. The 
ery polite mode of accommodating Governor Che- 


10ſtil 
ran to 
nglil 
at th 
ecut 


de alter, and ſending him home by the ſhorteſt and 
Eur ateſt route, to concert the recovery of India in 
11 erſailles, while Madame Chevalier was contented 


to 


of Tk vil ee nin}. 
to undergo the perils and fatigues of a long voy 

in a Dangſh ſhip, by the Cape of Good Hopes: — 
the laſt- mentioned indulgence to Monſieur Mone 
ron; the penſions doubled oftentatiouſly to French 
penſiõners in Chandernagore ; in return for which, 
in leſs than fix months, the penſioners doubled the 
rents of their houſes to ſuch Britiſh ſubjects as were 
deſirous of benefiting by the ſalubrity of an air and 
ſituation, ſo ſuperior to Calcutta; the unlimited 
freedom given to Frenchmen, of ingreſs and egrek 
to all parts indiſcriminately, and conſequently a 
communicating, with dangerous circumſtances, th: 
Nate of general and particular affairs in India 
through the Daniſh, Dutch, and Portugueſe, to 
the Marrattas, Hyder Ally, Mauritius, and 
France; the unhandſome, the indeed unneceſlary 
incivility ſhewn to General Bellecombe at Madras 
when in the ſtate of a priſoner of war ; the ftop- 


+ Monſieur Chevalier acquired wealth, and what is of more importance, 
knowledge of the politics, cuſtoms, diſpoſitions, and languages of Hindoſtay 
acting as 4 remote country agent, with extraordinary indulgences, for Englik 
gentlemen, members of council in Calcutta. He had not been in the ſervia 
of the French Company, or the crown, from the conqueſt of Chandernagot 
by Admiral Watſon and Lord Clive ; but Governor Law diſcovered his ab) 
lities and knowledge, and with a true ſpirit of patriotiſm, diſcovered alſo the 
advantage which France might derive from them; and Monſieur Chevalier 
profiting of his own wealth, reaſonably applied a portion thereof to ſecond 
the recommendation of Governor Law; in conſequence of which, he wi 
quickly taken into the ſervice of the crown, and raiſed as quickly to the ſe 
cond ſtation in India. An enterpriſing genius, an ambitious mind, and at 
ardent deſire to fulfil the hopes he had raiſed, conſpired to excite his aQtivity 
and to ſupport his perſeverance. The capture of Chandernagore, by ſurprik, 
and a ſimilar attempt upon the houſe of Ghyrotty, did not deprive him of the 
means of preſerving the copious materials he had collected. He was faithfully 
aſſiſted in the mode of ſecuring them and himſelf; and a-man, proverbial) 
diſtinguiihed for the want of perſonal addreſs, and the uni form awkwardot 
of his perſon, attitudes, and converſation in public, to the aſtoniſhment a 
India, acquired upon this ſingular occaſion, as if by inſtindt, the tone au 
polite civility of a Frenchman. Mr. Haſtings condeſcended to extend and 
rack his invention, in order to accommodate Monſieur Chevalier, and Þ 
forward his and the views of France, againſt the able and wife remonſtrano 
and proteſts of his colleagues in council, and nufortunately, as chief, l. 
poſſeſſed influence, and two votes. | 1. 
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page of the fubſiſtence ſtipulated by capitulation 
ofome of the civil and penſioned officers in on- 
licherry, who could not even be accommodated 


ers, and fiſters, on board the Luconia ſnow, 
nd who, upon that account, would not leave them 
behind in miſery, but, follow ing the feelings and 
liates'of nature, declined that occafion of going 
o Mauritius :—theſfe and other circumſtances, ſuf- 
iciently prove the deficiency of their hoſpitality in 
dme inſtances, and its exceſs in others. But the 
litary manceuvre of Sir Eyre Coote, and the ac- 
quieſcence of the council of Madras, in inliſting 
rriſoners of war, then under arcicles of capitula- 
ion, who were natural-born ſubjects of France, 
nto the Company's fervice, was a. meaſure which 
ondemns the military knowledge of the one, and 
he political knowledge of the ther. 
Monſieur Bellecombe, intending to procure fa- 
ourable conditions, lengthened his requiſitions to 
bout forty ſeven articles, which, with equal eſfica- 


r Englik 1 ? 

ray, might have been compriſed in a fourth part of 
i tir hat number. Among other ſuperfluous articles, 

| allo ee ſtipulated, that the priſoners of war thauld not 

> dere tampered with, or inveigled to inlift in the Eng- 

e Company's ſervice. Doubtleſs, this precau- 

, and «108 could only have had allufion to Germans, 
2 dwiſs, Brabanters, and others, not natural- born 

m of te Wubje&ts of France: it never could have been under- 


toad to extend to capitulant ſubjects, natives of 
trance. The former were certainly free to inliſt, 


ment ecauſe the act of ſurrender abſolved them from the 
cad Wemporary allegiance they owed to France. The 
dean latter could not inliſt in a Britiſh army, being 
viel pound by a natural and indefeafible allegiance to 


the 


ingly, far leſs with their wives, children, ma- | 


rant, deluded people in the ſituation of deſerten 


| a * N a 
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the king of France. But in the conduct of Get 
ral Bellecombe on this occaſion, we have a ftrikinpicio 
proof that an unneceſſary multiplication of lay 
defeats its own. object. It was thought neceſſi 
by Monſieur Bellecombe, to reſtrain the Briti 
from inveigling the priſoners to inliſt in their ſu Nerve 
vice, by an expreſs ſtipulation. The Britiſh gen 
ral did not break through this engagement, whe 
he enliſted ſuch of the priſoners as had not ben 
_ tampered with and inveigled ; but who offer av 
themſelves as recruits of their own accord. Bu 
Kill, by enliſting French priſoners, he violated th 
laws of nations; and at the ſame time committe 
an act of deadly inhumanity,'in placing thoſe igno 


and traitors, by which they forfeit their lives, « 
are ſubjeted to perpetual baniſhment - from ther 
country, friends, and families. 41 3 
Ihe preference granted to the traitors, after ther 
arrival at Calcutta, over regular European troops 
as a bribe to ſecure their attachment, implied 
ſtrong diſtruſt of their fidelity to their new maſt 
and commanders, For that diſtruſt, I confeſs, | 
think there was great room. I venture to predic 
that the precedence given to the traitors will not bt 
ſufficient to reſtrain them from committing, on an 
favourable occaſion, a ſecond act of treachery. Per 
haps their enliſting in our ſervice, was a politic 
mancuvre of France: nor was it bad policy to pro 
cure ſuch acceſſion of ſtrength and intelligence in tht 
heart of Hindoſtan, I ſuſpect you will think ti 
conjecture rather fanciful. 1 allow, that politic 
refinement is frequently a ſource of error. But tht 
political ſchemes of France being laid deep, it 
neceſlary, if we ſpeculate concerning them at all, u 
REN "MY "all 
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veculate profoundly. However chimerical the ſuſ- 
icions I have juſt now hinted may appear to ſome; 
o thoſe well acquainted with the French nation, 
hey will ſeem very natural. Even French officers 
ould willingly enliſt in our army as privates, and 
ervein that character for years, if by that zeal, they 
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unication of important intelligence, or otherwiſe, 
o the attention of the grand monarque, or to the 
avour of any of his miniſters. ENTS, 
| | | ] am, &c. 


a LET TER LL 
To J—— M——, Eſq; London, 
T | Calcutta, Dec. 9, 1779. 


HE, Carnatic, merely by acts of oppreſſion, 
has decreaſed in population in a greater pro- 
portion than its revenues have diminiſhed, The 
groſs revenues of the Nabob, comprehending the 
Marrawah conqueſt, and all other tributary claims 
pppertaining to the nabobſhip, which even in his 


redid time were not much ſhort of forty-eight to fifty lacks . 
not Hf pagodas, or about 2,000,000]. fterling, are at 

20 au chis time computed communibus annis, to run only 
Per rom thirty to thirty-twolacks; or about 1, 200, oool. 
Jliticdome pretend to compute them under twen- 
o pro lacks of pagodas. Theſe are melancholy reflec- 
in theſtions, the diſtreſs of which is heightened by a clear 
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knowledge that the depopulation of the Carnatic, 
and the poverty of the prince, have enriched the do- 
inions of an inveterate enemy , and recruited 
his army with troops, regularly trained to the uſe 


Hyder Ally Cawa, 
| =: 


ould hope to recommend themſelves, by the com- 
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of arms: * Britiſh officers in the Nabob's fervi 
The Rajaſhip of Tanjore, which is Ip arab 
the richeſt . ſpot between the Kiſtna and ined 
morin, and may, in other refpects, be lied a 
key, as well as the ſupport of all that extenſi 
tract of country, yielded, before the late unjuſt n 
volution and violation of public faith, an annu 
| ip of from ſeventeen to twenty lacks of pagr 
but it has been with difficulty, that ten q 
| 5 lacks have . collected ſince the furrend 
thereof to the Rajah. 
By reſtoring theſe rich countries to their origin 
ſplendour, and eſpecially by bringing them to the 
—— degree of perfection, which nature in i 
bounty hath rendered them capable of attaining 
what a vaſt addition will not be made to the trak 
and ſecurity, as well as to the reputation of 0 
Britiſh nation?, 
There is ſcarcely a character in India fo uncandid 
ly exhibited by partiſans. and adverſaries, or a 
ſon whioſe conduct has been fo unfairly fated, x 
that of the Nabob of the Carnatic. That 
owes his greatneſs, and the very exiftence of 5 h 
mily, to the Britiſh nation. this he has eve 
ſhe wed himſelf ſenſible; and has given the moſt an 
5 prooſs of his gratitude, not only to the Englik 
aſt india Company, but to individuals of che Ei 
liſh nation. 
On the other hand, it. is not leſs true, that th 
Engliſh Company owe their grandeur and ſucceſsi 
a great meaſure to the uniform attachment, fidelity, 
and friendſhip of the Nabob to his treaſures, to thi 
ledged credit of his dominions i in the days of thei 
inſignificancy and diſtreſs, and to his judiciow 
counſels and influence, when | their own rar and 
politici 
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litical knowledge of India was obſcure and ſuper- 
al he Company have conftantly done juſtics 
the merit of the FJabob, by the letter and ſpirit 
every} paper ifluing from Leadenhall ſtreet, 
herein they were not miſled by partial miſrepre- 
atations. But, removed far from the field of ac- 
on and miſguided by the intereſted, but ſpecious 
preſentations of their principal ſervants abroad, 
e Directors condeſcended to become acecſſaries in 
enes of iniquity and guilt, at which their minds 
ould have revolted, 
At ſome times deceived, defrauded, diſhonoured, 
xd inſulted ; and at others amuſed, flattered, in- 
Iged, and exalted ; it is not a matter of wonder if 
Nabob hecame ſuſpicious, timid, wavering, and 
ning. The moral characters of men are not ſo 
uch impreſſed on them by the original hand of 
ature, as they are formed by circumſtances and 
ations. The Nabob of the Carnatic was natu- 
Wy affable, humane, juſt, generous, and Ready. 
t this excellent diſpoſition has been changed by 
coffity, and a regard to ſelf preſeryation. It is only 
tonifhing, that at an age nearer to ſeventy than 
xty-five years, he ſhould continue to poſſeſs ſuch 
launted vir tue as enables him to avert thoſe dan- 
s which are hourly hovering over his head, and 
the ſame time preſerve all the elegance of prince- 
manners and addreſs, with a countenance the 


at the joſt manly and graceful that the fancy of a painter 
cels1 in conceive. | Bi 

deli This prince, in the vain hope of gratifying the 
to tiatiable and importunate avarice of the ſervants of 
f thetic 2 5 Eaſt India Company, oppreſſed his peo- 
icioule to ſuch a degree, that his country became near- 


1 and 
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depopulated. In ſuch circumſtances, a regard 
| | to 


the Nabob's misfortunes—hence he was involys 


| - 
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to his own ſafety co-operating with an ambition ng 
tural to Mooriſh princes, he readily yielded to th 
gilded bait which the rapacity of Britiſh” ſubjech 
held up to his view, when they perfuaded him y 
ſeize upon the country of Tanjore ; on pretences y 
foreign to juſtice, as they were diſhonourable to th 
Engliſh Company, who were guarantees of the tra 
ty of 1762, and the friends and allies of both. Heng 


in a debt of near fifty lacks of pagodas+, althoug 
he never received a juſt or valuable confideratig 
for twenty. This enormous debt has accumulated 


notwithſtanding that by the unnatural plunder q 20 
Tanjore, as is ſuppoſed, he had enriched his trug , 
| ſures to the value of near as much more. Th ,1, 
embarraſſed, continually beſet with duns and ha; 18 2 
pies, and threatened with the ſcourge of borrow. a;, 
power; his taſkmaſters arid plunderers continual, th 
changing, and continually extorting the unconſa nis 
entious price of their aſſumed protection and ſup{WM.y. 
port; a ſtate priſoner within his own palace, u the 
reſtrained from receiving the compliments and om 
fits of perſons not intimately connected with tee; 
temporary protector, unleſs by ſtealth; why ſhould. c.. 
it appear ſurpriſing that he, as well as his oppreſſonffcin.;1 
ſhould act the politician, and uſe againſt them the the 
own deceitful weapons;—Such is his fituationM In t 
that if he had it in his power, he dares not to pie, ti 
his juſt debts; becauſe he dares not to ſeparate ii Ne ſet 
real from the imaginary claims upon him; and hecauf 
totally incapable of paying the whole. d pr 
_ Theſe very impolitic meaſures on the part of con 
Company's ſervants, have alſo wrought upon MWilMdet : 
mind to be unjuſt to his own family: an  effWq t! 
| + 2,000,000 1. uſt g 


white co 
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hich in its conſequences may prove highly preju- 
icial to the Company's intereſt. He has two ſous 
rrived at years of maturity. The eldeſt is of a 

id difpoſition, ſenſible, a lover of juſtice, ſtudi- 
ys, and as candid and ſincere as we can expect 
im to be, if we conſider his parentage and oriental 
Jucationz but too great an attachment to his 

„ has rendered him indolent, and unacquaint- 
| with buſineſs. The ſecond is by nature artful, 
ceitful, inſinuating, and treacherous ; but able, 
tive, and perſevering in buſineſs and intrigue. 
he Nabob, whether through the artful inſinuati- 

s of the younger, or a diſtruſt of the paſſiveneſs 
F the elder, or Tom whatever other, private cauſe, 
23 apparently withdrawn his countenance and pro- 
tion from the eldeſt ſon, and is wholly guided 

the younger, whom he has made Generaliflimo 
F his army, and to whom he wiſhes and intends to 
ave the ſucceſſion of the Carnatic. _ This influence 

the ſecond ſon, has ſeduced the Nabob's heart 
om the! Engliſh Company : he is, however, di- 
ſted of the power of either good or evil; unleſs” 
y ſecretly intriguing at the court of Poonah and its 
cinity, and by corrupting the morals and fidelity 
| the Company's ſervants. 

In the preſent ſtate of India, and of the Nabob's 
ge, the intereſt of the Company requires an immedi- 
e ſettlement of the ſucceſſion to the nabobſhip : 
cauſe if ſuch a ſettlement be not made before the 
d prince dies, the ſucceſſion will become a ſubject 
contention between the eſtabliſhed claim of the 
deſt and the hoarded treaſure of the younger ſon 
d the ſucceſſor, whichſoever of the two he be, 
luſt give Or promiſe crores of rupees to conciliate 
© countenance and protection of the Company's 
g | ſervants. 


oy 
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| ſervants. Four things ate therefore neceſſary to 
done, Without loſs of time, by the Eaſt Thy 
Company. n ELL» 
Firſt, to appoint conmiſſictiers to liquidate 4 
Britiſh claims upvh the Nabob, by u thorough f 
veſtigation of his debts, and by appropriating 
ſpeciſie fund for the payment of ſuch capital ſun 
and legal aceumulations of intereſt, as ought 
juice ant equity to be paid; and alſo, with tþ 
aſſiſtante of agents from the Nabob and Rajah, 
Iiquidute all money tranſactiens depending betws 
theſe ptinces, 7 the ſame time the condition 
rights of each to their poſſeſſions, and their: 
tions to each other. © TIES 
Sccondly, to fix the lineal ſucceſſion to f 
nabobſhip in the eldeſt ſoh, agterably to the 10 
Firmaund, and the renunciation of the Soubab 
with 4 reſpectable jaghire (a penſton chargeable 
lands) ts the ſecond for, and the reſt of the hi 
dren : and to limit the ſucceſſion of Tunjore, aft 
the demiſe of the preſent poſſeſſor, and his dirt 
Hneal deſcendants. Mo | : 
Thirdly, to eſtabliſh à king's reſident upon t 
evaſt (unleſs, upon a new ſyſtem, the' fovereiy 
ſhall be aſſumed by the crown of Britain, and af 
verner appointed to. act under a double combi 


H. 
h 


1 By the Mogul Pirntzund, bearing date the 26th Atguſt, 1768, b 

, Nabob, © eonftituting . him e and Nabob of the Carnatic, anc 
countries dependent thereon, the reverſion and perpetuity thereof is unali 
bly granted, and Ypecificaſly confirmed in the Nabob's eldeſt Ton Mey 
muluck, Omdat-al-Omrab, and their heirs for ever,” Which Firma 
was ratified by the Soubah of the Decan, and his claims to the CarnatK 
ever, renbunced, in @ foletnd deed or treaty, bearing date the 23d Fd 
«cy, 1768, containing the fame expreſs limitations on the Nahob's eldel 
che Omdat-ul-Omrah. Thus any a& of the Nabob to alter the ſuccel 
will operate as a direct breach and forfeiture of the royal Firiinuad, 10 
the Warrantee of the Engliſh Company to the Soubah, ia the laſt · menii 
trekty. EE, c 
rd 
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to Mom the crowh and Company) to be a check upon 
e rapacity of the Company's government iti mat- 


go, pretext to Exetcile any power which might 
the lealt interfere with the .Coffipatiy's trade or 
venues. 1 | | 
And fourth! 
cative that belon 
rnal reſpect from the natives who Gccupy the 


rhpany 


immediately . to country prifices ; hut 


etwa any other perſon äcting for him, or under his 

dition ntrdul, from renting the jaghire lands, of any of 

ir tele Circar lands, ceded to the Company by the 
| yal Firnfinind in 1765. | 2 

to 1 | . I am, &c. 
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; dil To J=-— M, Eſq. London. 

bon =. | Calcutta; Dec. 13; 1779. 

reign HAVE long flattered myſelf in vain, with the 

dae hopes of a journey to Europe over land. I find 

1111at 1 muſt once more commit myſelf to the water 


ment, though my health is but little ſuited to 

76s, i ifinement on board a ſhip.—But I am pretty well 
is vnalfiſored to diſappointments. | | 
n e have a few more obſervations to make on the 
Cn pany's affairs in this country. If I find an op- 
rtunity of tranſmitting them to you before TA 

e e myſelf, which 1 have ſome reafon to expect, I 

l embrace it. If not, 1 ſhall carry home my 

n letters, as teſtimonies that the diſtance of an 

hemiſphere 


76s, 0 
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hemiſphere has not rendered me forgetful of 
friends, or unmindful of my engagements. 
There are few circumſtances of a. public natur 
that are more diſreputable to the conduct of thy 
Engliſh in India, than the plan and general py 
vernment of the town of Calcutta in Bengal. Ther 
is not in the world à country, except the Unite 
Provinces, ſo eminently diftinguiſhed for the neat 
nels, regularity, uniformity, and cleanlineſs in it 
cities, towns, houſes, and inclpſures, as England 
It is nevertheleſs a truth, that from the weſten 
extremity of California in America to the eaſten 
coaſt of Japan, there is not a ſpot where judgment, 
taſte, decency, and conveniency, are ſo groſsly in 
ſulted as in that ſcattered and confuſed chaos 0 
houſes, huts, ſheds, ftreets, lanes, alleys, wind: 
ings, gutters, finks, and tanks, which, jumbled 
into an undiſtinguiſhed maſs of filth and corrup- 
tion, equally offenſive to human ſenſe and health 
compoſe the capital of the Engliſh Company's go. 
yernment in India. The very ſmall portion d 
cleanlineſs which it enjoys, is owing to the famili 
intercourſe of hungry jackalls by night, and raven 
ous vultures, kites, and ' crows by day. In lik: 
manner it is indebted to the ſmoke raiſed in pubſ 
ſtreets, in temporary huts and ſheds, for any reſpitt 
it enjoys from muſquetoes, the natural productio 
of ſtagnated and putrid waters. But while the 
ſmoke, iſſuing from numberleſs places, ſaves thi 
inhabitants of Calcutta from one evil, it fubjed 
them to another; for by endeavouring to ſhut | 
out at windows and doors, they are forced alſo tt 
| ſhut out pure air at the hours of retirement, whe 
its uſe is moſt eſſential to reſpiration and health. 
F * e e Aſſuredl A 
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iemſelyes and their properties from thoſe dreadful 


e propped by huts (which in the language of the 


onntry are called choppers) compoſed of bam- 


in joos ; their fides, tops, and floors being coveted 
elan ich mats, ſtraw, or long graſs. In theſe huts, 
1 Non ormed of ſuch inflammable materials, as well as 


f reſerved,” as they were of old by veſtals in hea- 
Þ 5 hen temples. © Theſe choppers are the habitations 
& careleſs ſervants, palanquin bearers, coolies, 
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d horſes. They are alſo uſed for the purpoſe of 


wore ſu 
venty two lacks of rupees, conſumed in one of 
he Company's warehouſes on the memorable fifth 
November laft, confidently attributed. The 
ublic bear theſe nuiſances with wonderful patience, 
though they are taxed to the extent of about 
ighty thouſand rupees annually, for the expreſs 
rpoſe of eftabliſhing a police in Calcutta, This 


Lies eavy tax is applied, in conformity with the general 
10 45 axims that direct the conduct of the Company's 
e h pal ſervants, to the purpoſe of enriching ſome 


voured tool, under the unmeaning denomination 


wu | Jemmadar, and the appointment of ſeveral hun- 
A* i eds of inferior tyrants, oppreſſors, and tax-ga- 

on ers. Of the tax thus levied by authority, it 
- ſaid, that a quarter part is diſtributed amongſt 


© plunder of the chief, who openly licenſes nui- 
K ſances 


„ wWhet 
th. 
uredly 
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upon earth have ſo much 
ſon to be grateful to Providence, as thoſe of 
alcutta, for having ſo long miraculouſly preſerved 


jevaſtations which natufally ariſe from a total neglect 
nd abuſe of fire. Every houſe and office ſeems to 


the public ſtreets and vacant ſpaces, fires are 


ding cairiages. To theſe choppers, or to a 
if ious cauſe, is the loſs o more than 


rr 


| * ga ho 
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ſinces as the valuable confideration fot pecuninfiihy;, 
gratifications, formally ſtipulated and Tegulu;nd 
paid. As to the under-officers'of the police; M 
are by no means deficient in following the honoyy 
able example of the Jemmadar, by the connivang 
or actual commiſſion of - thefts, robberies, t 
een HH wl 
Ĩ) be diſeaſe is too far advanced to be ſpeedily Mus 
meedied by the application of any medicine, ho 
* ever powerful its general efficacy. The propeſ eat. 
of individuals is too ſacred to be violated, and ut 
cConſiderable to be purchaſed; and the various py 
judices, paſſions, and opinions of men, will 
ver freely concur in any meaſure, however obvio 
its utility to- the public. If ever the police hon 
Calcutta be put on a proper footing, it will neith 
be owing to the wiſdom or virtue of the Company 
ſervants. in India : The reform muſt originate | 
Leadenhall- ſtreet, and be authoriſed by the Briti 
parliament. _ of DO KEE LOT > BRACE £208 
Whatever plan ſhall be adopted for eftabliſhinf 
a proper police in Calcutta, may be carried in ul! 
execution by a conſtitutional body, conſiſting ood 
the governor general, the ſupreme council of th 
Indies, and a certain limited number of perſounitz 
properly quahfied, and elected by the free and cop 
holders of Calcutta, to repreſent them for thei 
. ſpecial purpoſes in general aſſembly. - Theſe thre; 
_ eſtates ſhould be inveſted with legiſlative power uſae 
, ſufficient for enacting laws for reſuming, ſellug jut 
throwing down, re-building, repairing, lengthe: 
ing, widening, cleanfing, draining, and don cc 
every thing conſiſtent with juſtice , to individu for 
chat may be neceſſary for building houſes, d 
making ſtreets, ſquares, tanks, drains, _ Fes bief 
ENNIS TN Ky * . \ 
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liſhing a regular police within the city and pre- 
ins of Calcutta z and alſo for aſſeſſing and levying 
axes, duties, and impoſts on the inhabitants there- 
f, for theſe putpoſes, ö 
As luxury is a conſtant attendant in all courts, 
d the vices that ariſe from luxury are enemies to 
ommerce,” manufactures, and every ſpecies of in- 
luſtry.. It ſhould therefore become an invariable 
xim'in all commercial ſtates, to ſeparate the 
cats of government from thoſe of trade. Eaſtern 
uſtoms have conſtituted pomp, parade, and court- 
y fate, an eſſential principle of government. Luxu- 
therefore, in the political conſtitutions of In- 
la, forms a part of their nature, or as Monteſquieu 
ould have faid, of their ſp. It is abſolutely 
eceſſary, to ſecure obedience, and a regular ſub- 
dination-of rank, from the prince on the throne, 
lown to the loweſt of above twenty ſeven claſſes 
people. It will be proper to continue, for ſome 
ime, the appearance of a practice ſo conformable 
o thoſe ideas of ſuperiority and power which pre- 
alin the Eaſt, and which are therefore material to 
TCF 
But there is not any reaſon why trade ſhould 
tate an example of luxury, which would not 
nly embarraſs. it with intolerable charges, but _ 
dich, by corrupting their minds, and enervating * 
e titer conſtitutions, would render traders and ma- 
2 debauched, flothful, rapacious, and 
r 9 © FOE 1 85 8 
Perhaps it would favour both the advancement 
commerce, and the ſcheme of re- building, and 
forming the police of Calcutta, that ſome other 
ace than that town ſhould be allotted. for the 
d eſb ef ſcar of government. The only part of the 


OR AY LS JW. 
oM city Vas preſerving, is upon or near (i 
| mes which is principally qccupied by the in 
"medjate members of government, and Lou 
; Juſtice: the remaining parts of the town are c 
poſed of ſuch baſe materials, that they will de d 
moliſhed in a few years a The hou 
wpwpon and near the eſplanade and grand tank; g 
1 Fapable of accommodating ſuch a TY hi 
' who. now teſide in the noxious part.of the tom 
to enable the commiſſioners, after an accun 
ſurvey, and 2 judicious attention to particu 
85 | houſes- and ſtrects, to commence in a ſhd 
| time the new madelling thereof, without ſubjedig 
te eee to any ſerious inconveniences. 
18 notorious, that the waters which ſettle in 0 
| cutta, although lower than the river when the tid 
is up, may be conyeyed, at a ſmall expence, | 
| * — 8 or nullas which communicate with ü 
t lake. | 
The next object of ee ſhould | 
where to fix the ſeat af government. -Doubtle 
| the wealth and ſuperior importance of Beng 
', Bahar, and Oriſſa, as well as many other advan 
nages which they poſſeſs, without reckoning up tie 
e army-which is entertained and ſtationed in * 
and the ſuperb fortreſs of Fort William, are m 
tives abundantly ſufficient to caſt the ſcale in the 
favour, if it could be ſuppoſed to remain for a m 
ment in ſuſpence, It is of no importance, wy 
Choice of the ſeat of government, which of tt 
18 the moſt centrical to the Britiſh donne 
India, as whereſoever it is, it will become the gt 
neral reſort, eſpecially in a country where 2 
reſpect is paid to civil power, and where the f 
ple of * addreſs wad Fiat, 5 
underfiod 


# 
- 


* 
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th. Juſtice and found policy confpire to porht. 
ut the propriety of accommodating the remote 
inces with affizes and inferiot courts of jaffice; 
/rchieve the people from the grievous ellarges ind 
rſonal inconvemences with Which juſtice his of 
ite years been parchaſed in Caleatta, © 
In che choice of the object in queſtion, ſtrict re- 


ion, elevation; and air; Upon the banks of the 
ot ſo eligible a ſpot as that pitched- upon! by the 
preſentutives of the late French Eaſt India Com- 
ahy at Chandernagore. The elevation of that 
ownis ſachy that all the rain which falls in and 
wund it, will nearly convey itfelf, at all ſeaſons 

the year and tides, without obſtruction, into 
he river Its ſituation is even, its air clear, dry, 
i flubrious; Iro ſoil chtzits fuck à proportion of 
and; as to render it fertile by inftantly ab ſorbing 
e tin. The river is navigable to Chan- 
lernagore by a third rate mam of war, as the late 
lint Admiral Watſon proved in the Kent of 74 
une; but it is not navigable for ſhip of any con- 

derable burtfien'half a league higher up: 4 cir- 
umſtance, by the way, which may give riſe to an 
len of facilitating the communication between Cal- 
utta and Chandernagore+t, by a ſtone or wooden 
ridge over the river,” below Chinſura. Various 
Wvantages in 28 of ſecurity, revenue, and con- 
eniency, might ariſe from this communication, 

n which» ar draw-bridge ſhould be made over one 
if the atches at each ſide, for the paffegt of large 


+ They ar ftiatod on oppo fer of the He.. 


Or 


werftood ind pracdiſect, thin" in any ottier upen 


to Ooffimbarar, there is 
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5 ; Calcutta and the navigation of the river Houghh, 
and its communication with the ſeveral rivers which 


27 heartily en aged in the improvement of theſe nz 
vigations, hat the force of example, manifeſt ad. 
- , vantage, and Britiſh influence, will induce the 

85 neighbouring Princes to purſue, throughout thei 


I The difficulties which the Company's adminiſtrs: 


TT * N 


% or maſted veſſels, a8 well as for accafional Sf 
Ihe intimate connection between the trade d 


are navigable into the Marratta territories, and ty 
the northern and eaſtern extremities of Hindofſtan, 
will naturally claim all poſſible attention from the 
inhabitants of Calcutta. Wherefore, it may be 
thought adviſeable to commit to the legiflatired 

| 42s city, the guardianſhip. of theſe navigations, 1 
far as the Britiſh domain doth extend. Nor is it 
to be doubted, when our people ſhall have ond 


dominions, the ſame plans for the general benefit 


tion allege, in excuſe for their own negligence of 
ſo important an object as the improvement of the 
navigation of the Houghly, would doubtleſs excite 
the indignationof every Engliſhman, if they were 
not ſo much calculated to move his ridicule. The 
means of overcoming theſe difficulties are afluredly 
vo F997 and e $: 1 am, dee. Re 


I 
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; Calcutta, Dec. 3. 1779. 
: 2 Hs FUR mode b& adminiſtering juſtice, 
f under the ſanction of a Britiſh act of parlia- 
ment, in * is a ſubje& w! which calls aloud for 


__ public 


* . 


1 
fence, 


ood blic attention and ſpeedy relief. This dreadful 
ade 


ughly, a property in India. Corruption hath u 5 
Which bed ſeat of juſtice, and, ſhielded by the 
and ver of a venal government, hath held quiet poſ- 

ton of this ſtation for fix lingering years, with- 


doſtan 


ind, overwhelmed with a confuſion of, cruel, ini- 


tous, and violent deciſions and executions, is 
ſer, there is the leſs cauſe of regret, that the 
ited voice-of the whole people has accompanied 
ate of facta, which ſufficiently paint their deplora- 
e ſituations. What muſt be the tormenting feel- 
gs of thoſe perfons, who recommended to their 
vereign, to inveſt ſuch men with the moſt ſacred 


me to difcover, that the people who were intend- 
e unrelenting ſcourge of judicial tyrants? 


79. 


elding them up as ſacrifices to that juſtice which 

ſtice, Ney have ſo heinouſly offended. This is the only 

wm tonement in their power to make to an injured 
or | | yg gt 


people; 
ablic | 
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il threatens the extinction of the Britiſh ee , | 
urped 


It even the veil of hypocriſy to ſhade the horrors . 
eſſion and ſavage violence. Here, however, 

ight :joyfully remark a fingle exception, in the 

| of Sir R——t Ch——-rs, had Nature, ex. 

„ding to this amiable perſon her kind liberality, 

tified his virtue with reſolution to withſtand ma- 

terial -frowns and ſupercilious arrogance; The 


apable of arranging the various ideas that occur | 
jon this ſubject of horror. On this account, how 


humble addreſs to parliament, with an authentic 


d important of his own;prerogatives, when they 


to be made happy under a mild and ſteady admi- 
tration of impartial juſtice, are labouring under 


| Let the protectors of ſuch men demonſtrate their 
appointment and concern at their conduct, by 


. 
at 
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by being irrefutable, cannot fail to be redreſſe 


nan ex parte decifion, however ſtrong,  credibl, 
eeſttabliſn a precedent which might juſtify thein ow 


| the ſufferings of five thouſand Britiſh ſubjeRs, an 


ttzhe impolitic outrage on the perſon, zenana, houſe 
huoold gods, and property, of the Rajah of Coſfurab; 


and that, however the ſtream may be pollutec 
the fountain of Britiſh juſtice is yet uncorrupted. 


ſtate of that country, over which it extends its ini. 


212 rere n 
people: it will ſuffice, and the example will dem 
others from treading in their abominable paths. 
The memorial and ſtate of facts to which I alludg 
are ſaid to diſcloſe a ſcene of proceedings which 


9 


even without their being carried before parliament; 

_unleſs the neglect of not commynicating their c 
tents to the parties complained of, before the 
were tranſmitted to Europe, ſhould render it nece 
_ fary to hear the accuſed in their on defence, lef 


and authentic the accompanying 


B 


= 


meaſures; or unleſs his Majeſty, in compaſſion 


3 = 


twelve millions of Indians, ſhould be graciouſ 
pleaſed to order tho accuſed” home, to anßwer fy 
__ themſelves in Weſtminſter-hall 
But the condemnation and execution of Nundo 
comar; the violent impriſonment and deaths; of the 
native judges, in the cauſe of the Begumiof Patna; 


Q 


3 3 =» 2 


and many other acts of''notorious- injuſtice, cry 
aloud for examples of juſt vengeance; upon the 
{ſpot where the abominable deeds were perpetrated; 
in order to-convince all Aſia, that they had: neither 
the authority nor ſanction of theBritiſh-government, 


The mention of one circumſtance may alone ſuſ. 
fice, to give an idea of the rapacity of the ſupreme 
court of judicature in Bengal, and of the deplorable 


quitous juriſdiction.— On a medium computation, 
ee : „ 


i bas been. ſound, that the fes af proceſſes and 


d to the enormous ſum of four hundred 
and wwerity-ſix thouſand. pounds ſterling. What 
tbe the entire ſum which according, to this ſpe- 
upon, is. exated, by the feveral. members of this 
y and oppreſſiue court? 
The ſtory of Nundocomar, to which 1 have al- 
ulech, is briefly as follows: * 
Mabs Rajah Nundocomar was a prieft of the 
igheſt order in the Bramin caſt, and a prince. His 
unily. and. eaſt ſerved, only as leading ſtops to the 
uke which he had long occupied in the adminiſ- 
ation of government in the ſubahfnhip of Bengal, | 
babar, and Oriſſa; his diſtinguiſhed Wildes, ad- 
ele, and knowledge, procured him the unbound- 
| confidence and direction of Muxhadabad Durbar.. 


ade him obnoxious to many; and his power na- 
rally created jealouſy and rivality. What in 
. em and eſpecially in Europe, would have 
1 diſtinguiſhed and applauded as virtue and 
alete zeal, was held criminal by the Com- 
ny's ſervants, and their. native adherents. —He 
1 15 with 8 and. anguiſh, the growing 
ominior and Chriſtians in Hin- 
—— the — gy decay of native govern- 
a, * — and freedom. He ſaw his prince 
ring a ſhadow. of power, ſupporting a ſnam- court, 
d every day retrenching R ghts and affected 
erogatives.—His own intereſt, Aoubdde led the 
ramin-. to view theſe. innovations with concern 
d diſcontent, and the ſame motive might have 
mulated his deſires to diſconcert them. —Whe- 
er theſe. were the real cauſe of ſuſpicion in the 
| prefidency 
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i iſſuing from the fupreme court, have amount-. 


His character for intrigue, and in private life, 


ſter of the preſent Nabob Mabaruk-ul-Dowla, wa 


him to Calcutta, and to detain him à priſoner, un. 
pPreme council, in October, 1774. 
dtm, in being puniſhed for imaginary delinquen 


hs ward would be pliant and condeſcending. —Hi 
capacity and intrigue were thought uſeful quali 


. I) he civil chief diſappointed, renounced the 


u perior board, exhibited to that board, a ſtate of 


* : * 4 % v b '] 
"a : A » * 
. g . 
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. preſidency of Fort William, or whether the mini. 


not ſo laviſh of his minor maſter's lacks as was ex. 
_ pected, it was their will eee to ſeize the 
- perſon of the miniſter of Nundocomar, 'to'condu& 


der à military guard, until the arrival of the fi- 


- 


After having borne marks of European deſpo- 


cies, it was imagined, that his nature thenceſot. 


fications to work up General Clayering, in the ca 
E of banyan to the ſecond in council and mi. 
 litary commander in chief, and to ſecond the vie 
of the governor general, whom he was to ſerve, 
all the while, in the character of à ſpy, and 281 
penſioner. The plan was laid, and the Mahs 
KReajah was willing to undertake the two-fold office 
of banyan and ſpy: But the general had had 
previous recommendation, and his promiſe was in- 
„„ Ao erBeran a bona . 21} 


Bramin ; who, on his part (not unmindful of paſt 
ſufferings, and dreading more) finding that the mi 

niſtry of the Nabob of Bengal, and the diſtribution 
of money, became ſubjects of inveſtigation by the 


ſome pecuniary applications, amounting to ſuc 
direct charges againſt the governor general, 1 
would have involved forſeitures of place and IF the 
money. n ee nfine 
243 ISS plac 

To (ules 


4% 
PA 


= 


arge 


eipt for money.—Up 
s iſſued out againſt 


ne mi I me veſſel that the food of another caſt has been 
zution{Welſſed in, nor be dreſſed by any other caſt; that 
dy the Mall de dreſſed upon the earth; and that theſe 
ate d lutions and refreſhments ſhall be performed out 


the view of others, or. in private. By the Hin- 
do laws and cuſtoms, and particularly by reaſon 
theſe religious prineiples, pe 
afned in priſon for crimes or for debts : a guard 
placed over their own houſes, or over others 
Jules where the perſons confined can exerciſe the 
FH: rites, 
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To prevent the operation of the immediate 
by Nundocomar, and to prevent fimilar , 
ts by other natives, became the neceſſary ſubje& 
ſecret deliberation, . It was diſcovered, that 
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| rites, &c. injoined by religion.—Forgery.is anh 
denominated. a fraud in any perſon, and puniſhed 

by mulcts; but no offence whatever is capital 
criminal in a Bramin, except ftate crimes, heinous 
murders, and ſacrilege; nor is it allowed by theiy 
labs to execute the ſentence of death, but by 
ſpilling the blood with the edge of a ſword.— 

| Strangling is diſallowed - particularly, ;- becauſe i 
the fills of blood, they conceive that crimes 


are expiated. Theſe being their principles of 16 
ligious faith, .confinements and executions which 
violate them, operate as a double. puniſhment; 
and aggravate the public injury.—The laws of hi 

country were not obſerved towards Nundacomar 
the pretended forgery was committed nine yea 
before the Britiſh law was enacted, and the lay 
itſelf expreſsly ſtipulated the ſubſequent period at 
which the penal clauſes were to have. effect, vu 
the firſt of Auguſt, 122414. 
When the forgery was ſaid to have been com 
mittet,, the civil government was conducted by thi 
Nabob, and the Hindog laws adminiſtered: by hi 
judges, and in his courts:— The author of thi 
ſotgery was the Nabob's prime miniſter, and the 

, perſon aggrieved was his ſubject; neither of them 

were in the ſerviee of the Company, or ſubjes 
in any ways to their juriſdiction. Nundocomm 
aſter having exhibited charges in the ſupreme cout 
cil againft the governor. general, and prepared t 
prove them, was ſeized for this forgery, and 
thrown into the common priſon with felons and 

, debtors, whoſe company to à Gentoo was pollu 
tion; he wanted the means of orming the ab 
lutions and indiſpenſable rites of his religious faith 
and his-caft, and of obſerving the neceſlaty * 

| ; | ; 0 
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of preſerving life, in the mode pf dreſſing and eat- 
ode . 8 4:9Y n * 
The governor general refuſed the competency 
of the ſupreme council to take cognizance of any 
charges againſt, or crimes imputed to him; but it 
was neceſſary to remove the bold teftimony of  _ 
Nundocoraar, and by his example to deter others 
in future. His own, and the ſupplications of 
others, to the judges, in behalf of the Bramin, for 
ſuch indulgences as were conſonant to his religion, 
caſt; and civil ſtation, were diſregatded, It is 
dently  alledged, that both witneſſes and 
lwyers were brow-beat at the bar of this tribunal. 
Mr. M. W— and Mr. J. L—, two gentlemen _ - 
of the moft unblemiſhed characters, and of un- 
ſhaken integrity, incapable of being influenced, 
were thought improper perſons to remain upon 
the. corrected venire of the ſheriff, when the trial 
ame on. Every plea againſt the 9 2 of the 


com- Nate act of parliament, upon ex poſt facto princi- 

y the piles, and various other matters, were urged in | 
by en. All the bench, except Sir Robert Cham- 
F the bers, declared, that he was amenable to that law. ö 
d theke was found guilty ; condemned to be hanged ; ; 
them and was publicly executed within a few paces of 1 


Fort Willlam, to the utter aſtoniſhment and terror | 
of all'Hind6ſtan.—This anſwered all the purpoſes  Þ 
of the conſpirators ; the charge againſt the gover- 
vor general dropt, and no native of India has 
dared to hint a cenſure againſt an European mem- 
der of government in Hindoſtan ever ſince. The 
ral publiſhed in England, is univerſally declared, =y 
o this fide, to be ſpurious and falſe. A narrative * 
f the proceedings 15 council at that time, printed 
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ow” Prince and Bramin. 


| under the reign of the preſent ruler of Bengal 
_., wholly unentertaining. Mr. T——r, who had 
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by order of the Court of Directors, contains ma 
of the atrocious abuſes 3 on this wo 


11 55 Tam, be. 
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Calcutta, Dec. 21, 1779, 


Tr 1 ſyſtem of the preſent govern 

of 77 general, is to ſupport his 0wn power 
providing for his partizans and favourites, in de 
fiance of the Company's orders, and at their er 
pence. By various contracts which he has malt 
in the name of the Company, with individuuly 
during the current year, his conſtituents are injur 
ed at leaſt one million ſterling. The moſt in 
portant articles in the ſtatement of facts which an 
the foundation of this heavy charge, will apper 
upon the Company's n "Eo You would, doubt 
- lefs, be but little entertained with a minute revie 
of the bullock contract; the contract for vic- 
2 the army ; that for victualling Fort Wil 
lam ; the Budge-row and Pool-bundy contrads; 
contracts with Mr. A—ms ; with Mr. S——1; 
with Dr. C——Il; with Captain F—d ; vid 
Colonel Pr, with Monſieur vr 1 
&ec. &c. But among the various abuſes committed 


there are ſome that may not, perhaps, be thought 


_ amaſſed a capital fortune by contracting with the 
N for I, was n to treat, thi 


yea, 


on which he had contracted with them formerly; 
was not high enough. The ſalary of the a=—te 


inducement not to do the expreſs duty of his nomi- 


governor'a military ſecretary, at an enormous 
monthly charge, was ſent as an ambaſſador to the 
poor... diſtreſſed Rana of Gohud, to witneſs the 


all the authenticity which the cuſtom of the Eaſt 


[ equired, os 


Dowla, the Nabob of Oude, is one of thoſe ap- 
ointments, which, the annual diſtribution of 


tt the acceptance of the firſt blood royal in Europe. 
Mr. N-——] M——n having executed this truſt 
o the entire ſatisfaction of his friends, and the 
mpoveriſhment of the country, it was thought a 
ompliment due to the new aſſociàte of the gover- 
or, the ribboned knight, to beſtow it on one of 


art, unwilling to truſt to events, and the caprice 
human nature, poſted away with the greateſt 
xpedition, to ſeize the golden fleece, expecting 
is credentials to follow him. Unfortunately, he 
tEkoned without his hoſt : his departure was pre- 
nature, for he had not ſettled preliminaries ; his 

TS NE A bs conduct 
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year, wich the ſupreme council, on the ſame term 


but the governor general inſiſted that his demand 
gin the ſupreme court, was advanced, as an 


nation, and to decline the K the Compa- 
ny's rights and property, An ambaſſador was ap- 
pointed to the Lama or Thibet, at a heavy TRE | 
ly. charge, but never ſent.— Captain Pr, the 


exceution of a ſham-treaty, which had already had 
The poſt of prefident at the court of Aſoph- ul. 


about a million ſterling, renders an object worthy 


is friends. He named Mr. H—a; who, on his 
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ready cloſely ſhorn. Empty caſkets,” exhauſt 


| - blaſted hopes to the aficied ar 


inſtrument of extortion. in Hindoftan, could 0 


. to which the princes of Hindoſtan ate reduced 


eee ee 

conduct was reſented; * Mr. n 
Pg, à kinſman of lady — as appoin 
to the prefidentſhip, _ 

Mr. Fg moved aerob from his ſtations 
Rungpore, to take charge of the Vizier's country ay 
treaſures in Lucknow, and to procure a proper 
_— for his benefactor, who! bo Followed him i 


| ſtate and. pomp. to review the army at the 
12 en Bat alas ! the fleece was 


4 treaſures, a depopulated and uncultivated np. 
expoſed to the melancholy eye dreary waſtes, ar 
ven the pry 
concerted appearahce and pomp of Saudir A 
the ambitious brother, and ranogrous enemy of th 
Nabob, who accompanied the general from an «is. 
ile in Calcutta, as an engine of terror, the comme be 


on this occaſion, perform miracles; and produce 
precious metals, and ſtones out of aſſignments al... 
zemindaries that were abandoned. When we den, 


tend to the diſappointment of the eager Mr. HoſuW:.:, 

and of the pompous military commander, we att yok 

moved with Ni 2 but we feel emotions of avi; »«:: 
the 


other kind, whe we reflect on the miſerable ſt 


European tyranny. The country of the Nabob i 
every where laid waſte; manufactures are ex 
| ct Y all avenues to the Perfian and inland tra...” 

are ohſtructed; and the body of the people "ey ould 
fled for fuccour, and the very means of e Wi foi 
to their late avowed and inveterate enemies, UT" 
Marrattas and the Jauts. It is confidently allgdge | 


—_— were ; "the cy to remove the briga be: 
| wid | upon b. 
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hich is ſtationed in the province of Oude, out of 
the Nabob, with his whole court and depen- 
nts, would be cut to pieces by his own enraged 
xd oppreſſed ſubjects.— But the diſtreſs of this 
inte will beſt appear from the incloſed extract of 
letter, of Mr. Purling's, the refident at the Na- 
bd court, dated at Lucknow, Nov. 19, 1779, 
d from the tranſlation, which I herewith ſend you, 


a letter from the Nabob to the refident+. + 
: | | „ 
n S ED ao, pots 2. 

[ kave in vaia laid before him (the Vizier and Nabob of Oude) the 
nous conſequences of a diſmiſſion of any part of the troops which are now 
ployed under the command ef Britiſh officers, the certain deficiency in 
collections, and the laying his country open to foreign invaders. I have 
nin urged him, on the glaring impropriety of refuſing Tuncaws upon the 

diſtrits as laſt year, and giving them to his own troops without diſci- 
ve, to ſupport his government; and always ready to plunder every coun- 
to which they have been ſent.— His anſwer has been iovariable, that 
le he had the means of providing for the demands of the Company, be 
| never refuſed it, but he is now deprived of that ability by the drought, 
ich has obliged him to give deductions to the amount of twenty five lacks 
rupees; and even now, the Aumils are deſirous of being releaſed : from 
ir .eqgagements, upon the plea of: inability-to comply with them: bis 
nily, and that of his father and grand-father, after repeated promiſes made 
them, and broken, are till unprovided for: that he did not believe the 
uncil · meant to ſeize the expences of bis table and houſehold, which was 
that was naw left him. When 1 quitted him, I declared, that I did not 
wine the governor and council · would ever conſent tothe reform of the 
' brigade, and the other preſent eſtabliſhments for his collections; that if 

were not diſmiſſed they muſt be paid, and from the ſources of that 
try for the protect ibn of which they were raiſed ; that L would have him 
the preſent to conſider the-means of granting the ſupplies, in the hopes of 
iniwer, more likely to be pleaſing to our government. A day or two 
erwards | received a letter from him, a tranſlate of which (No. 3.) I thin 
tecellary to lay before you. As L have never been able to induce higexcel- - 
y ta adopt any other ſentimetits than thoſe he firlt deciared;; and have 
ves” another letter from him, exprefling much diſſatisfaction at my 
Fency, on a point he had determined on, and would not give up, unl 
ſhould be compelted by the governor and council; I have thought it. need- 
preſs him farther at preſent; but at his requeſt have tranſmitted a 
ter from him to the governor genera), ſetting forth his diſtreſs, . , | 
In this" fituation; it only remains for me to lay before you the following 
rt of Mr. Nathaniel Middleton's letter of the gth inſtant, the day ea 
the charge was delivered to me. 2 a 
When I have of late preſſed his excelleney for ſurther afligameats, he 

pleaded inability. to anſwer the very heavy demands which will this year 
| = has unfortunately * 


yo kim, on account of the dre 
vt, II. | For 


ns SW Lats COW 11 
Mr. Parlirig's and the Vizier's letters being rej 
at 4 confultation in the fecret department the 130 
e. E nl | ' | - inſtar 


2 8 | > 1.4 4 | „. 
to the almoft deſtruction of the Khurriff harveſt, and the conſequent dim 
tion of his revenue. I am concerned to confeſs, there are but too gui 
grounds for this plea. The misfortune has been throughout the wholed 
the Virter's dbtninions, obvious to every body; and fo very fatal have heyy 
its confequences, that no perſon of either credit or character, would eut 
ifito enzagernents with government to farm the country, without a vetj ba 
vy deduction in the laſt year's jurnmaz which his excellency has been ar 
Itd'to allow to all who have been appointed to farms; and ſome vi 
ave engaged under theſe circumſtances, have, to my knowledge, made nu 
. urgent applications to the Nabob and his miniſters, to be releaſed from the 
y obligatidns, and allowed to relinquiſh their farms, which they found the 
could not hold but at a certain loſs to themſelves. . 
Von will ſoon be conyigced, by undoubted teſtimony and loud or 
plaints frora every quarter, of the reality of this inisfortune, which has nec 
larily beep the means of delaying the general ſettlement of the country, 
of preventing my hitherto getting aſſiguments for more than rupees.68,81,00 
but how far its operation and effects preclude, the Nabob from 'anſweriy 
the demands upon him on public account, you will be the beſt able to judy 
from the ſtatements you will obtain of his eſtimated revenue.” 
As it appears from the whole of this extract, that Mr. Middleton had nd 
with obſtacles, from à reaſon aſſigned, which no _—_— foreſight could pn 
vent, I hope your honourable board, will not imagine I have been remili 
inattentive. Nothing but a compulſive order from you, upon an unde 
Tight, could obtain the collection of a rupee more than I have Tuncaw: fn 
and nothĩtg but a decifive and ſpeedy inſtruction from you, whea the tint 
lapſed may not 'occafion 2 material lofs in the revenue, can poffibly procut 
the grafits neceſſary for the current diſburſements from my treaſury. - 
-Upon this principle it is needleſs to add, that no bill from . 8 
can poſſibly e anſwered, ſince the demands on the treaſury upon the pres 
eſtabliſhment, exceed the expected income; and the laſt drafts of the 
” _ nourdble-tokrd, and their orders for the payment of two lacks of rupees| 
Captain Popham, which has been complied with, have fo effectually drund 
| treaſury, that I have not yet been able to pay the firſt brigade for G 
er. 6 1 41 | 


2 Tranflation of a letter from the Vitier to the "Reſident at his Court. 


The friendthip-between the honourable Company, Mr. Haſtings, govef 
general, ſapreme council, and myſelf, has not the leaſt ſhadow of diſuni 
Dominion, property, and honour, are but one and the ſame to us. 

The ſituation of my affairs reſpecting the preſent time, I informed! 
Middteton'of, both by writing and converſation ; and 1 now proceed to 
the Hole before ou. 1 = 

During theſe three years paſt, the expence occaſioned by the troop*3 
brigade, and others commanded by European officers, has much diſtreſſed ® 
ſupport of my houſehold, inſomuch that the allowance made to the ſerag'# 
and chi{dren of the deceaſed Nabob, has been reduced to ong fourth pant 
what it was; upon which they have ſubſiſted in à very diſtreſſed 6 
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iſtant, the governor general recommended the 
allowing draught of a letter to be writen to Mr. 
urling; which, if agreed to, might ſerve as the 
ubſtance of one to be written an the ſame ſubject 


red 
5 
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o the Nabob. 4136 a G. J, h Hu nf 
ſo Mr. Charles Purling, Refident at the VIzier 
e _ Court. | f JONANR. BW 
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M08 © We have received your letter of the 19th No- 
© Member, ſtating the objections. of the Nabob 


ſe two years! paſt, The attendants, writers, ſervants, Rc, of my court, 
ve received no pay for theſe two years; gnd thers is at preſent pq part gf 
country that can be allotted to the payment of my father's private credi- 
, whoſe applications are daily preſſing upon me. All theſe difficulties'[ 
je for theſe three years paſt ſtruggled through, and found this conſolation 
rein, that it was complying with the pleaſure of the honourable Company. 
in the hope that the 1 council would make enquiry from impartial 
ons, into my diſtreſſed ſituation. But I am now forced. igta. a repreſentation. 
n the great increaſe of expence, the revenues were neceſſatily farmed at 
bigh rate; and deficiencies followed yearly. Phe country and cultivation 
eabandoned ; and this year in particulat, from the exceſſive drought of 
poo, deduQtions of many lacks have been allowed the farmers, who are 
| left uoſatizfied ; and I have received but ＋ ſufficient to ſupport my abſa- 
te neceſſities; and for this reaſon, many of the old Chieftains, with their 
whe and ofc ful attendaats of the court, were forced to leave it, and now 
ge is Jeſt only a few foot ang horſe for the collection of the revenues; and 
r them to the obediegce of my collectors. | 
The late raiſed brigade at Futtygur, is not only quite uſeleſs to my go- 
ment, but is moreover the cau of much loſs both in the revenues and 
oms; the detached body of troops under other European officers, bring 
ag but confuſion to the affairs of government, and are entirely their 
RL matters, . ates Nos 7 
lathis diſtrefſed ſtate of my affairs, it is juſt and requiſite, that Mr. Haſt- 
v General Sir Eyre Coote, and the ſupreme council, ſhould give mg 
ef,—This year 1 cannot pofſibly provide for the new brjgade at Futtygur, 
ps of horſe, and otber detached bodies of troaps in my country. I hope 
vill confider well theſe repreſentations, and explain them in a manner 
Lay judge proper to the govertior genera! and ſupreme council. On my 
h wuntry, ty, and life, arg devoted to the will of the honourable 


med V8 prevent my falling into diſtreſt, by not having wherewith to ſuppert the 
red to ary expences of my houſehold. For the expence af the brigade at 


in Pore, and other diſburſements, I have given Tupcaws and orders upog 
country ; the remainder of my revenue, on account of the drought, has 
a fo ſhort as not to be ſufficieut for my neceſſary expences, being defici- 


th pan tdis year yery great diſtreſs, What can 1 ſay ore? 


S 80 


ud the zetmindars be refractory, there is not a ſufficient number to re- 


pany, and I hope they will therefore do juſtice to theſe wy complaints, 


do the amouat of fifteen lacks, and the above provilieg will bring upon . 
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to the immediate diſcharge of the ſums due fry 
his government, for the ces of the cur 
year. The principle on which theſe objections 
made, appears to us ſo repugnant to the Nah 
_ engagements with the Company, and with the b 
timate connection of his intereſts and theirs, th 
we cannot heſitate a moment to declare them 
tally inadmiſſible z and as we have no doubt of 
Nabob's ability to furniſh the ſums abſolutely u 
ceſſary for the ſervice of the year, we require 
to repeat the demand in writing, to give ' wei 
and efficacy to your requiſition. We have judg 
it expedient to adviſe him formally by letter, 
your being authoriſed to make it, and that we d 
pect his ready and chearful acquieſcence in it. | 
the preſent circumſtances of his government, u 
of ours, to diſband any part of the troops that; 
maintain for his ſervice, is a meaſure no leſs imp 
per for him to ſuggeſt; than it would be for ut 
adopt. He ſtands engaged to our government! 
maintain the Engliſh armies, which at his own 
—_ have been formed for the protection of | 

ominions; and it is our part, not his, to judy 
and to determine in what manner, and at wt 
time, theſe ſhall be reduced or withdrawn: b 
were it otherwiſe, this is not the time to propoſel 
when we are threatened with external dang 
common to both, which require rather an augmt 
tation than a diminution of the means which 
poſſeſs for repelling them. That this gives 
cauſe for the moſt alarming ſuſpicions, ſince he a 
not be ignorant of the Marrattas, our enemlt 
and the ancient enemies of his government and 
_ are in arms, and a war unavoidable. Til 
at ſuch a juncture, a propoſition for diſcharging i 
— 6 pu 
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art of his forces, cannot fail to encourage them to 
ttack his dominions. That the advice of his mi- 
iſters, who have inſtigated. him to make it, will, 
xe perſuade ourſelves, appear to him as inſidious 


the 1 it is ous; and that we hope he will diſmiſs 
„ hem from his ſervice and confidence, as unwor- 
A 


We are, &c. 


This letter having been read, the governor ge- 
eral. aid—TI would further propoſe, that a copy 
f this letter, or ſuch other as it ſhall be agreed to 
rite upon this occaſion, be tranſmitted. to the 
ommander in chief; and that he be requeſted to 
ſift with his perſonal influence and application to 
he Nabob, to give it effect. 

It was agreed That this ſubject ſhould lie for 
nfideration, * 
This important ſubje& was reſumed by the go- 
ernor and council on Wedneſday the 15th. I. 
nd you a copy of their reaſonings on this intereſt- 
g occaſion +, which, will ſerve to give you a. juſt 
lea of the oppoſite principles that divide the ſu- 
reme council. On the argument of Mr. Haſt- 
gs, and Mr, Francis, I ſhall make no comment; 
oth theſe gentlemen poſſeſs the moſt happy ta- 
nts for writing; and if, Mr. Francis ever become 
member of the Houſe of Commons, I will ven- 
ure to predict, that he, will ſoon be ranked among 
be very firſt ſpeakers. ; 


I am, &c. 


Ul 
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LETTER LV. 
T9 J—-— M——; Eg. London. 
Calcutta, Dec. 23, 177g 


1 AM now to fulfil my promiſe, to give you apu 
ticular account of the day, as it is commanh 
ſpent by an Engliſhman in Bengal. 

About the hour of ſeven in the morning, ul 
durvan (porter or door-keeper) opens the gate, an( 
the viranda (gallery) is free to his circars, peon 
(footmen) harcarrahs (meflengers or ſpies, chubdan 
(a kind of conſtables) huccabadars and conſuma 
(or ſtewards and butlers writers and ſolicito 
The head-bearers and jemmadar enter the hall, and 
his bed room at eight o'clock. A lady quits hi 
fide, and is conducted by a private ſtaircaſe, ith: 
to her own apartment, or ont of. the yard. * 
moment the maſter throws his legs out of bed, 
whole poſſe in waiting ruſh into his room, eat 
making three falams, by bending the body ar 
head very low, and touching the forehead with th 
9 of the fingers, and the floor with the bat 

He condeſcends, perhaps, to nod or caſt u 
oye A the ſolicitors of his favour or protet 
on. In about half an hour after undoing and tak 
ing off his long drawers, a clean ſhirt, eg 
ſtockings, and ſlippers, are put upon his bod) 
thighs, legs, and feet, without any greater ex! 
tion on his own part, than if he was a ſtatue. Tit 
barber enters, ſhaves him, cuts his nails, and cleats 
his ears. The chillumjee and'ewer are brought b 

a ſervant, whoſe duty it is, who pours water oh 
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is hands, to waſh his hands and face, and preſent 
towel. — The ſuperior then walks in ſtate to his 
reakfaſting parlour in his waiſtcoat; is ſeated 
e conſumah makes and pours out his tea, and pre- 
nts him with a plate of bread or toaſt, The 
| air-drefſer comes behind, and begins his opera- 
1779. on, while the huccabadar ſoftly ſlips the upper 
aof the ſnake or tube of the houcca t into his 
apud. While the hair-dreſſer is doing his duty, 
mau gentleman is eating, fipping, and ſmoaking by 
ins. By and bye, his banian preſents himſelf 
'S ich humble ſalams, and advances ſomewhat more 
te, an ward than the other attendants. If any of the 
55 licitors are of eminence, they are honoured with 
Oc hiirs.—Theſe ceremonies are continued perhaps 
Mum ten o'clock; when, attended by his cavalcade, 
* e is conducted to his palanquin, and preceded by 
l an ght to twelve chubdars, harcarrahs, and peons, 
e the infignia of their profeſſions, and their 
"% very diſtinguiſhed by the colour of their tyrbang 
ad cumberbands (a long muſlin belt wrapt round 
e waiſt;) they moye off at a quick amble ; the 
of bearers, confiſting of eight generally, relieve 
xch other with alertneſs, and without incommod- 
g the maſter. If he has viſits to make, his peons 
ad and dire& the bearers; and if buſineſs renders. 
is preſence only neceſſary, he ſhews himſelf, and 
purſues his other engagements until two o'clock; 
I The houcca is the machine from which the ſmoke of tobacco and aro- 
duties are inhaled, through a tube of ſeveral feet, or even yards in length, 
dich is called a ſnake. To ſhew the deference or induſgence ſhewn by ladies 
o the practice of ſmoaking, I need but tranſcribe a card for the governor ge- 
teral and his lady's concert and ſupper. 
Mr. and Mrs. H preſent their compliments to Mr, — 
ad requeſt the favour of his company to a concert and ſupper on Thurſday 
ext, at Mrs, H —s's houſe in town. 
1ſt October, 1779. 


is requeſted to bring no ſervants except his huccabadar. 
| when 
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when he and his company fit down, perfectly y 
eaſe in point of dreſs and addreſs, to a good din 
ner, each attended by his own ſervant. And th, 
moment the glaſſes are introduced, regardleſs gf 
the company of ladies, the huccabadars' enter 
each with a houcca, and preſents the tube to hy 
maſter, watching behind and blowing the fire the 
whole time. As it is expected that they fhall n 
turn to ſupper, at four o'clock they begin to with. 
draw without ceremony, and ſtep into their pala 
quins, ſo that in a few minutes, the maſter is leſ 
to go into his bed room, when he is inſtantly u. 
Areſſed to his ſhirt, and his long drawers put on; 
and he lies down in his bed, where he ſleeps til 
about ſeven or eight o'clock : then the former c 
remony is repeated, and clean linen of every kind, 
as in the morning, is adminiſtered; his huccabada 
preſents the tube to his hand, he is placed at the 
tea table, and his hair. dreſſer performs his duty s 
before. After tea, he puts on a handſome coat, 
and pays viſits of ceremony to the ladies: ' return 
à little before ten o'clock; ſupper being ſerved t 
ten. The company keep together till about twelv 
d one in the morning, preſerving great- ſobriety 
and decency ; and when they depart, our hero i 
conducted to his bed-room, where he finds a fe 
male companion, to amuſe him until the hour d 


ſeden or eight next morning,—with no greater er 


ertions than theſe, do the Company's ſervant 
amaſs the moſt ſplendid fortune. 


J am, &c, | 
„ 
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LETTER LV. 
To J— M—;, Eſq; London. 


Calcutta, Dec. 25, 1779. 
THE preſent governor g— of BI is 


& ſo far from being elegant and inſinuating, that it 
$ inclegant and forbidding in the higheſt degree; 
ret, by a natural vigour of mind, and an haughty 
oldneſs; he is fitted to acquire an aſcendant over 
inds more virtuous and delicate, but alſo more 
mid and irreſolute. His ſucceſs in life has con- 
pired with the natural baughtineſs of his temper to 
ender him ambitious, imperious, reſentful, and im- 
lacable'—You will be able to form ſome idea of 
us great opponent, Mr. Fr—s, when I tell you, 


return bat this gentleman has uniformly oppoſed the mea- 


ved it ures of the overbearing g rg I, with 
twelr be greateſt firmneſs and ſpirit, though, unforcu- 
obriety{Wately for his country, not with ſucceſs. 

hero One of the great cauſes of the erroneous conduct 
s a fe Mr. Hs, and of. thoſe who ſupport his 
jour of {Wneaſures, is, as I conceive, an opinion that “ fear 


ter ex. 
er van 


d hatred are the univerſal ſprings of action in the 
deninſula of Hindoſtan.” I ſhall not controvert this 


governments is fear, which in its nature implies an 


| 
ates; has contributed, in an eminent degree, to eſ- 
ol bliſh the truth of that odious doctrine. But if the 
" \ —— + i. $5 * t 6 ® 3 a FEY = 


- doubtleſs a perſon of uncommon abilities. 
He is a fine writer, and though his perſonal addreſs 


pinion,” The very ſpirit and principle of deſpotic 


latred of its object: beſides, the diſſolution of the 
ogul empire into an infinite number of petty . 


Hindoo 
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Hindoo princes, as well as their ſubjects, are chiefly 
governed by hatred and fear, it by no means follow 
that they may not alſo be won by gentle and mild 


treatment. If they are impelled in fact in their ge. 
neral conduct by the ſcourge of fear, does it folloy 


that they may not, by the exerciſe of generoſity 
and juſtice, be drawn by the cords of love? Let 
theſe oppoſite principles, of love and hatred, be 
united in a wiſe ſyſtem of policy, the one to en. 
courage and invite the good, and the other to check 
and controul the bad. The ſecurity of property 
will prevent prejudice and hatred from occupying 
good minds; and the fear of juſtice will deter the 
vicious. To govern kingdoms by a ſyſtem found. 
ed in hatred and fear, can never be the project of 
a politician who looks beyond the preſent time, 
and ſtud ies the permanency of the ſtate, as well u 
the happineſs of the ſubje& : for, while property, 
liberty, and juſtice, the plentiful ſources of 1ndul: 
try, contentment, and felicity, endear the gover- 
nors to thoſe that are governed, and ſecure the 
ſtate at once from internal broils and foreign con- 
queſts; flavery, oppreſſion, and injuſtice, the 
direful ſprings of human miſery, in their very na. 
ture point to change and revolution, 


I admit, and there is no doubt, that the Britih 


power in India is to be preſerved only by a reſpes 
and dread of the Britiſh name: nevertheleſs, it 
ſhould be an invariable maxim, to make a diftinc- 
tion between what degree of fear the exigeney d 
affairs may require, and what may be thought ne 

ceſſary by an ambition of ! | 
It is much to be regretted, that the juſt and 
mild views which direct the conduct of Meflieurs 
Fr——$ and W——z, do not predominate allo 
in 
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= in the mind of Sir E—e C——e, a name which 
mils Mfame had Placed in an honourable and conſpicuous 
ir oe. light. This gentleman accepted a feat at the ſu- 
018 preme board of India, and the chief command of 
-ofity all the Company's troops; Aiffuſing hopes, as well 
| 14 to the nation as to the proprietary, that the ſuc- 
1. de eeſſor to Sir J—n Cg would follow the foot- 
o ſteps of a man, whoſe unſhaken integrity was ſti- 
rf mulated by a natiye pride, and whoſe death will 
e erer be lamented by the friends of Britain, of juſ- 
bah ce, and of humanity. _ 
1 WY But to be grateful, by yielding returns in kind, 
N 1 would ſeem to have been the new. adopted creed of 
& i this general, and junior member of council ; and 
e ropagate ſo generous a principle, would ſeem 
r to bug been the chief end of his preſent viſit to 
©" india. For, having an immenſe fortune in poſſeſ- 
wy lon, formerly acquired there, and no actual poſte- 
da Writy to inherit it; and having attained to the dif- 
age» tinguiſhed honour, title, and rank juſt mentioned, 
: ata very advanced age, and in a very infirm ſtate of 
B. health, he could have no other object in view, un- 
n Jess the uſual companion of age and dotage, ſordid 
. ewariee, urged him to a bobs which unhappily 
Boy has tarniſhed the luſtre of his former name; or 
by that, perceiving by inſpiration, or by private in- 
7 telligence, the plain determined purpoſes of the 
dine principal leading ſervants in India, to ſubvert the 


conſtitution, and ruin the intereſts of the Company, 


he conceived the happy thought, that the ſooner 


it was effected the better it would be for the Com- 
pany's ſucceſſors, of whatever nation, which his 
delping hand would haſten, while himſelf, as well 
as his friends, would partake of the ſpoils. Per- 
aps, as age and infirmity are known to reduce 

n 8 


. | 
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men of firſt-rate abilities to a ſecond ſtate of inf. 
cy, it is more than poſſible, that baubles, con. 
oſed of ſparkling gems and precious metals, may 
Hat been depoſited in his cabinet, as toys to amuſ: 
him; and being ſtrongly tinctured with the enthy, 
ſiaſm of religion, he may naturally think it a relig. 
ous duty, to do unto others as they have done un 
him. This rare idea muſt have been deeply im 
printed on his mind, when he expreſſed himſelf 6 
elaborately in the concluſion of a minute, on the 
ſubject matter of the famous victualling contrad, 
viz, However, had I not theſe fundamental prin. 
ciples to induce me to ſupport the governor gene. 
ral's motion, I ſhould ſtill moſt heartily join in it 
from the long knowledge I have of the merits d 
che contractor, Mr. Belli.“ To comment on a 
argument and juſtification ſo conſiſtent with the 
laws of perſonal friendſhip, and the abuſe of af 
| cred trall, would be to arraign the capacity and 
underſtanding of thoſe who ſhall happen to ſee c 
hear it. The whole tenor of the conduct of this 
once gallant officer, creates pity and aſtoniſhment, 
when it is conſidered as an infirmity peculiar to age, 
and an impaired conſtitution. But conſidering it 
in its effects, our charitable feelings are compelled 
to yield to others, which draw a veil over the ſplen. 
dor of military atchievements, ſtain the luſtre of 
former merit, and inſenſibly beget contempt. 
The knight militant had ſolemnly engaged, be. 
fore he left Britain, to make the intereſts of the 
Company, and the dignity of the nation, the prims- 
ry objects of his ſtudy and care; and to execute to the 
extent of his abilities, and the authority veſted in 
him, the orders and inſtxuctions of his employers. 
At the Cape of Good Hope, on his paſſage out, 
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os at Madras, and even after landing in Bengal, he 
com. in the ſtrongeſt terms openly and frequently re- 
may probated the conduct of Mr. Haſtings, with de- 
mute clarations expreſſive of a decided oppoſition to his 
atho. WI meaſures. But alas ! his reſolution failed him to 
elig. that extraordinary degree, that he condeſcended to 
vnd correct minutes, already recorded, which had ori- 

i ginally ſprung from the conviction of an honeſt 
veteran, and ſervilely ſubmitted to faſnion them to 


y im. 
If & 


\ the the ideas and views of a man who had formerly 
trad, aſſiſted to drive him out of India r. The firſt' 
| prin- . 2510 in India, which diſtinguiſhed his public con- 


duct, has already been mentioned, as a meaſure 
contrary to the laws of nations, and a violation of 
a ſacred treaty : I mean his inliſting, and placing 
3 his body-guard, the natural-born French capitu- 


gene- 

in it, 
rits of 
On an 


h the lint ſoldiers, taken priſoners at Pondicherry, His 
Fa umilitary, unjuſt, and abſurd regulations of the 
ty and "mY conſiſting of about one thouſand articles, 


and occupying as many folios of paper, had nearly 
been productive of very ſerious effects, at a very 
critical juncture; but the palpable inconſiſtencies 
contained in them, converted the juſt diſcontents 


ſee ot 
of this 
1ment, 


nn and reſentments which at firſt agitated the minds 
apelled of ſpirited officers, into pity in ſome, — in 
 ſplen others, and ridicule in allf. One of the objects of 


iſtre 0 his 


ed, be 


of the 


f Minutes after his arrival, concerning the miſcarriage of the expedition 
om Bombay againſt Poonah. 
t One inſtance in general orders, which is literally taken from the Cal- 


* Uta Gazette, will prove this allegation to any military gentleman. 

rim OS, 

Lok the „General Orders by the Commander in Chief. 

eſted in Futtygur, January 22, 1780. 
ployers. * The commander in chief, with the moſt unfeigned pleaſure, adopts 


tis method of juſtifying the ſatisfaction he has received, during his reſi- 
y military cantoament. The common-place language * 
- S 


ge out, 
58 
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* Sd 1K MP. : | 
his Afiatic expedition, appears to have been the 
claim and poſſeſſion of the lands and houſe of Ghy. 
rotty, under a vague, or rather imaginary title, 
unſubſtantiated by deed, or even oral teſtimony, 
efficient in law or equity; which, however, wa 
deemed ſufficiently legal by his accommodated and 
accommodating colleagues, who granted the pol. 

ſeſſion to his ſimple ipſe dixit, 5 £0 
To gratif „ however, in more eſſential inſtances; 
the ruling paſſion of a perſon, whoſe vote at the 
ſupreme board became highly conſequential at the 
very important criſis then approaching, by the 
power he poſſeſſed, of caſting the ponderous ſcale 
to either of the contending ſides, and which would 
of courſe, deprive the governor general of the dou. 
ble vote which he exerciſed when the board, con- 
ſiſting only of four members, were equally divided; 
the knight, pauſing, felt his own importance 
weighed in the flattering ſcale of ambition, and ſet 
upon it an Aſiatic value. —People ſcruple not (in 
India) to rate this newly-imported influence; at a 
price of enormous magnitude, under an appellation 
the mere zpprobation of a reviewing gerſeral, bears no part in this addreſs; 
the ſentiments flow fror a more expanded and liberal ſource, the effuſions of 
Sir Eyre Coote's feelings, at proving the troops at this ſtation ſo highly diſ- 
tiaguiſhed and ſnĩſhed in their diſcipline, and ſo worthy of every encourage 
ment within the power of their commander in chief to beſtow on them, 
Matters of fact alone appear the ſtrongeſt elogium that approval could dire 
on the ſubject; we need only advert to the reviews and exerciſes of this 
week, to aſcertain the juſtneſsof this action. Lieutenant Colonel Wilding, 
and the corps of officers, deſerve the general's thanks for their unwearied 
attentions, that have placed the detachment at Futiygur in the moſt conſpi- 
cuous point of view. The laurel ſeemed always to the right of thereviewing 
corps, till the ſucceeding day eraſed every idea of diſtinction, and left the 
military judge undetermined where to give the preference. The gener 
deſires, that both Europeans and natives may have his-fentiments of their 
appearance and deſerts; made known to them in the fulleſt manner; and 
that their ſteadineſs and diſcipline, convinces him, that whenever actual ſet- 
vice gives them opportunity, they will amply repay their officers for thel! 
pains taken, and approve themſelves highly diſciplined troops in the fullet 
extent of the word.” 
| better 


ratit 
Poun 
to the 
poi 
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n the Wl better underſtood in the language of the eaſt, than 
Ghy. WW thoſe of Europe or the weſt. Public gratifications 
title, appeared, fir y in ; the advance of above twenty 
nony, WW thouſand pounds ſterling a year, in addition tdb 
, Wis  fixteen thouſand pounds, to which his annual fala- 
d and MW nes and emoluments, as commander in chief of the 
e pol. MW army, and a member of the ſupreme council, were 
reſtricted by act of parliament, and poſitive orders 
ances, WW from the Company.—lIndeed, he ſhewed more mo- 
t the BM deration in the demand made by himſelf, of ſuc- 
t the ceeding only to the emoluments of commander in 
y the chief, as enjoyed by Brigadier General Stibbert 
; ſcale W(vho had no ſeat in council, nor eſtabliſhed ſalary 
vould {Whxed to the chief command) whom he had ſuper- 
dou- Needed, than his devoting friends ſhewed in his 
con- behalf. Theſe having the true knowledge of good 
ided; {Wand evil, of his importance, and withal, a grateful 
tance ¶ſenſe of the advantages and ſecurity which they 
nd ſet bad already derived, and were yet to derive from 
t (in lis apoſtacy, freſh in their remembrance, eaſily 
at 2 Nover. ruled the principles of moderation and juſtice, 
lation Bad reprobated the unmercenary ideas of the gene- 


al, by conftruing the pretended ambiguity in the 
nſtructions which had accompanied General Cla- 
ring in 1774, and Sir Eyre himſelf ſince (1778) 


ura 

a thn. nto a liberality very inconſiſtent with the Com- 
ef thi E. wonted moderation, and very different 
vildins, om the literal interpretation of their expreſſions. 
vou. And Sir Eyre was humbly prayed, by his faithful 
ry ſends, to accept and receive, as a mark of their 
benen {Wiratitude and affection, the paltry ſum of 22,800 
of tes ſounds: annually, out of the revenues belonging 
er; an . & "be. * » . . 

wal ſer- co their conſtituents, in addition to his eſtabliſhed 


for theit 


fulleſt 
zetter 


ppointments; and alſo, to conſent that the ſecond 
| 1 
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in command, Brigadier General Stibbert, be gr 
tified in the receipt of near 10,000 pounds a yer 
over and above his legal appointments, to which 
he had no other claim than the profuſe liberalitj 
of the diſpenſers of favours. | 


ene” JW | 
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LETTER IVII. 
. To J— 7 Rab : Eſq; London. 


Calcutta, Dec. 29, 1780. 
E my letter of the 2oth September, I obſervel/Mikrovi 
chat about a third part of the Company's ter 
titorles under the preſidency of Bengal, had grom 
up into woods, and become thè reſidence of vil 
beaſts; the human inhabitants having been forced 
to abandon their native country by the unrelentmg 
hand of European rapacity and oppreſſion. I an 
now to give you ſome account of the Rohilla wa, 
which was the chief cauſe of this melancholy event 
The extenſive, fertile, and beautiful provinces 
called Rohilcund, are ſituated, for the moſt pr 
| between the two rivers; Ganges and Jumna, fron 
the boundary of Corah to the confines of Agr 
and Delhi, They allo _— 2 large diſtrict 0farra; 
country on the north ſide of the Ganges, reachinB reap 
eaſtward to the provinces of Oude, and horthwarl 
to uninhabited mountains. The annual revenue 
of theſe provinces; without oppreſſion, exceeded 


two crores of rupees (two millions Engliſh) g 
engl 
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gr eir military eſtabliſhment of cavalry and infantry 
year has about eighty thouſand : a brave and warlike - 
rhick Mace, The body of the Pays were compoſed of 
rality N undoos, of ſtatures, complexions, conſtitutions, 


nd diſpoſitions, infinitely ſuperior to thoſe of the 
w countries. But the fate of war ſubjected them 


Pytan Mahomedans, under the denomination of 


ngle chiefſhips were not powerful; but united, 
branches ſprouting from the ſame ſtock, and in 
common cauſe, they were always deemed formi- 
_ | 

Theſe people lived on good terms with the Em- 
ror of Hindoſtan, to whom they bore a loyal 


150. Machment. But the proximity of their ſouthern 
rved, {Wrovinces to the territories of the Marrattas, fre- 
s ter. Nuently expoſed them to the ravages of that warlike 
zrowm ad predatory nation. To the depredations of the 
wil larrattas, the misfortunes of the Rohillas are juſtly 


o be aſtribed : for theſe depredations furniſhed a 


entin retext to the aſpiring ambition and reſtleſs impe- 

| anWoſity of Sujah-ul-Dowla, the vizier of the em- 
a wa, ire, and Nabob of Oude, to uſurp the dominion 
event f a country, whoſe wealth, power, and vicinity 


ould ſerve him as ſteps by which to mount the 


o the-Rohilla chiefs, that he was deſirous to enter 
to an alliance with them, and to aſſiſt againſt the 


reap the chief benefit, it was proper that a ſub- 
ly ſhould be paid for the ſervices which his troops 
ere to perform on remote expeditions. Previous 
Bb this meaſure, he had cauſed Mahomed Kouli 
Vol. II. K 0 Khan, 


> the abſolute dominion of a number of martial 


hiefe or Rajahs. As theſe were very numerous, 


nperial throne of Delhi. He artfully infinuated 


arrattas, as a common enemy; but as they were 


. pected his general character, doubted not his ſince. 


Fort William. As all overtures were refuſed, the 


Wʒp; p . 
Khan, the Nabob of IIliabad and Corah, to be 
baſely aſſaſſinated when at his religious devotion, 
and then he uſurped the dominion of his country, 
Thus bringing his own cloſe home to thoſe Rohilj 
| Provinces, which were fields of plunder and rapide 
do flying partiesof Marrattas. 5 85 
The Rohilla chiefs, although they knew and (uf. 


rity in a meaſure which evidently accommodated 
himſelf ; wherefore they conſented to pay Sujah. 
ul-Dowla forty lacks of rupees, if he would fend 

a powerful army immediately to join their force 

in repelling and driving the Marratta marauder 
out of their country. The Marrattas, availing 
themſelves of the Vizier's ſlow movements, and df 
that ſecurity which the promiſed ſuccours from the 
Vizier had created, in the Rohilla chiefs, renewel 
their incurſions and depredations with -redoubled 
fury, and with too much ſucceſs. The Company! 
troops under the command of Sir Robert Barker 
on the part of the Vizier, only entered the Rohill 
country for its defence, after all the miſchief that 
could be done had been irretrievably perpetrated 
The Rohilla chiefs were, by this means, ſo u 
duced in their finances, that befides mildly ſtating 
the non- performance of contract by Sujah-ul- Don 
ja, they were obliged by neceſſity to deſire a reſpit 
in the complete payment of the ſtipulated ſubſidy, 
which however they promiſed to make good 
periodical inftallments, and propoſed to ſubmit ti 
whole matter to the arbitration of the preſidency 


at length yielded to the meaſure of paying tit 
whole original ſpecific ſum, upon conditions ſuitec 
to the reduced ſtate in which the late Marratta in 

Es | curſions 
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o be Mcurfions, and the Nabob's own dilatory conduct, 
tion; ¶ had left their country. \  - - Rt, 
antry, il This was the very object of the Vizier's policy ; 
Ohila and his ambition, treachery, and brutality, give 
pine ¶ room to ſuſpe& and believe, that he had his emiſſa- 
ries amongſt the Marrattas, to ſtimulate them to 
d (ul. ¶ commit the late depredations, upon a promiſe from 
ſince-WMhim, that his armies, notwithſtanding» the treaty 
datei he had concluded with the Rohillla chiefs, ſhould 
Sujah-WWnot obſtruct their operations until the year follow- 
1 (ending; imagining, as it happened, that the pleas of 
orces, {neceſſity and equity, on the part of the Rohillas, 
duden vould furniſh him with pleas for inftant hoſtility 
ailing Mand extermination. | | 
and oY Matters were in this ſtate of ſuſpence, when 
m the Mr. Haſtings and his council reſolved on a Com- 
ne wel nittee of | circuit to ſettle the revenues, adjuſt the 
ublelMzdminiftration of the Dewannee, and liquidate 
pany ether commercial and revenue concerns in the pro- 
arkerWvinces of Bengal and Bahar, and with Sujah-ul- 
obig Dowia, about the middle of the year 1773. A 
ö thatMWnpture, artfully contrived, ſeparated the members 
ratelof circuit on the day of their departure from Cal- 
ſo reeutta, and it fell to the preconcerted lot of Mr. 
tatngMWHaſtings to tune the inſtrument, and harmonize 
the 5 faculties of the Vizier Sujah-ul- 
Dowla. The governor repaired to Benaras, the 
held of action, charged with diſcretionary powers 
n relation to matters of trade, and the adjuſtment 
df the ſubſidy. There. were ſeveral members of 


ncy 0feouncil, Sir Robert Barker the commander in chief 
, theft the army, and: ſeveral ſenior ſervants of the 
g ompany, either by appointment, or in ſuite, at 
ſuitcWMhat time in Benaras. But ſecret. deeds diſlike the. 


K 2 | light; 
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light; and, upon the principles of the negociatia Fn 
between the governor and the Vizier, it would hay, 15 


been impolitic and dangerous in the extreme, und 

have had aſſiſtants or witneſſes. Sir Robert Barke 1 1 
reſented the indignity offered to his military aud 
civil ſtations in the Company's ſervice, and, as; 
man of probity, who ſet a proper value on the 

faith and honour of his nation, reprobated the 
treaty as unjuſt and diſhonourable. The. preſence 
and names of thoſe gentlemen were only made 
uſe of, to witneſs the execution and interchange. 
able delivery of the public articles of the treaty, 
upon the 18th September, 1773. There wer 
others of a much more intricate nature, not pro 
per to be promulgated, reſerved for the influence 
which the governor's return, and improved cond: 
tion, to the preſidency, could. only bring to bear by 
his preſence in council. F418 | 

By this public treaty, the Vizier was to be ii. 
veſted (and immediately to poſſeſs, as an eftate in 
perpetuity) with the Emperor's rights to the pro 
vinces of Illiabad and Corah, which had been ſo 
lemnly ſecured to him by ſeveral ſacred treaties i 
1765, and ratified by the Company openly, and 
implicitly by the nation: for this bold conceſſion 
he was to give the Company forty lacks of rupec, 
as a conſideration for a perpetual revenue of fort 
fivelacks; and the tribute of twenty fix lacks to tit 
Emperor, from the Nabobſhip of Bengal, vi 
by theſe two contracting parties, declared to have 
been forfeited from the 28th February, 1772, er 
cept two ſums which the Vizier and Nudjiff Caw 
(a colleague on this occaſion) pretended to claim # 
a private debt from the King to them, bot 
amounting to 92,800 ſterling. . 11 


F. . 
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3 The firſt part of the ſecret treaty which tran- 
vaten ſpired, confuſedly, cautiouſly, and by piece- meal, 
| ave ſeveral months thereafter, contained the barbarous 
e, 088::d ſhocking tragedy, which a Britiſh commander 
in chief, and an army officered by Britiſh ſubject, 
and paid by the Britiſh Eaſt India Company, were 
ade to act, in maſſacring and exterminating a 
ole nation, diſtinguiſhed in Hindoſtan for many 
ſuperior qualifications and putting Sujah-ul-Dow- 
a in the full poſſeſſion of their country, he 
paying the Company for the inhuman uſe of theſg 
mercenaries, the paltry pittance (in proportion to 
he annual revenue, and of the plunder) of fifty 
acks of rupees, as a balſam to their wounded con- 
tiences, by four annual inſtallments. 

It is impoſſible to conceive, that Mr. Haſtings 
uld have formed ſo firm and inſuperable an at- 
achment, or perſonal friendſhip for a prince 
hoſe character was univerſally obnoxious, a per- 
et ſtranger to him, and who had received into his 
boſom thoſe perſons who not long before had inhu- | 
anly and perfidiouſly butchered, in cold blood, 
s own colleagues, and moſt intimate friends and 
ompanions, the members of the council of Patna 
nd others. His ſecret motives or gratifications 


effi Bi. ſubjects of ſuſpicion, but they are beyond the 
2 each of legal proof. Every virtue that can dig- 


ly humanity, was ſacrificed to the ambition and 
wguinary thirſt of the moſt ſavage of his ſpecies+, 
| _ +. 


T That Spjah-ul-Dowla ſhould have protected and befriended Coſſim Alli 
wn and Sorabro, the murderers of Meffieurs Hay, Ellis, Chambers, &c. 
"ll not be a matter of ſurpriſe, after the ſimple relation of the two following 
<cdotes, out of en hundred more.—Captain H r, who was in the 
*mpany's ſervice, and allo in the Vizier's, had a boat with ſome merchan - 
ne ſtopped by the revende officers, for want of the proper permit. Without 
ting any tragical conſequence, he mentioned it to the Vizier. - _ 
| awakene 
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The governor general engaged deliberately in u 
unnatural, unprovoked, cruel war, to deftroy a 
unoffending, induſtrious people, to whom the 


ſame mercenary. arms had yielded ſuecour mH 
friendly relief the preceding war, that were turne/]M) * 
now againſt them. He ſacrificed the inherent right ha 
of the Emperor to raiſe the Emperor's own ſervat n 
and ſubject, by an act of open rebellion. He vie ak 
lated the ſolemn treaties upon which all the claim 
to trade, and the territorial revenues accorded to" 
the Company and Britiſh nation, are founded a 
eſtabliſhed, He withdrew the tribute, which con WF ** 
ſtituted the ſole legal and political conſiderata e 
for the Company's pretenſions to the Dewannes,'*” 
and the rights of the Britiſh nation, without chen 
ſulting with his conſtituents,” or his council, and null 
againſt a ratified treaty ; and ceded the Emperor; * ; 
own provinces of Illiabad and Corah to the EWP 
peror's own miniſter, a mere temporary officer, . * 
moveable at his pleaſure. He even, with an aſſurance 1 
and indecency ſcarcely to be equalled, avows, that 5 
the unauthorized treaty of Benaras, and the ſectet b 1 
conditions which were known only to the tie 
negociators, and not even committed to pape, "my 
. were, to all intents and purpoſes, binding and my 
obligatory on the Company; and in particular, ht 1 0 
afſerted, that the general tenor of the treaty im ha 
awakened at midnight, atid the head of the Phouzdar (chief magiſtrate) deut 


the diſtrict, preſented to him in a baſket : a circumſtance which ſhocke! ¶Zier's 
25 "gg H r to that degree, that he ſcarce recovered his ſpirits while l 
ndia. ,. 

Colonel G— d, hunting one day in Rohilcund, ſome villagers, whoſe 
hogs were killed by the dogs, threw a ſtick at one of the dogs. The colone! 
came to Sir R. B-—r's tent, where the Vizier was at breakfaſt, and ac 
dentally mentioned this trifling circumſtance. The Vizier whiſpered to cht 
of his attendants, and before the breakfaſt was over, the attendant returned, 
and informed the Vizier, that the village was deſtroyed, and man, woman 
and child, put to the ſword, ; 

. plied 
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plied a poſitive obligation on the Company to ſe- 
ure the Muſnud to Sujah-ul-Dowla and his poſte- 
ity ; and the undiſturbed poſſeſſion of the Nabab- 
ſhip of Oude, together with the countries uſurped 
yy the facrilegious murder of Mahomed Koul: 
han, and the treaty of Benaras; although in the 
ame breath he acknowledges, that at the time of 
making the conceſſions, he had declared to the 
izier, ** That he was acting and conſenting to 
meaſures againſt the peremptory orders of his ſu- 
periors.” —All theſe doings are of ſo prepoſterous 
a nature, ſo much beyond the utmoſt extenſion of 
he Company's power, and fo ſhameful and inglo- 
ous to the Britiſh nation, that they ought to be 
onſidered as the effects of madneſs, and as wkolly 
null and void in their very nature. Nothing leſs 
the vileſt proſtitution of truſt, and the moſt 
onſummate impudence, could have produced ſuch 
treaty, or dared to avow ſuch a conſtruction of 
. to 
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Mr. Haſtings contrived to bring the majority of 
his council to approve the public treaty ; and his 
ſubſequent equivocations and ſophiſtry in council, 
concerning the ſecret conditions ſtipulated between 


„ zn he Vizier and himſelf, in relation to the conqueſt 
ir, he of the Rohilla provinces, demonſtrated beyond a 
im doubt, that he thought them of a complexion not 


oroper for public diſquiſition.— This is pretty evi- 
irate) deut from his appointment of a reſident at the Vi- 
ſhooke' er's court, where none had before been deemed 


while it . ; . "Rt 
n neceſſary, upon his own ſpecial motion, claiming, 
6 whey authoritatively, an independent right to appoint 


nd 0. and cal! the propoſed reſident, of his own free 


d to of 


de vill and mere motion; and that ſuch reſident ſhall 
woman | a | be 


plied 
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be conſidered as his (the governor's) private agent 

and correſpond only with him. — Mr. Haſtings, 
minutes and reports upon this occaſion, are to th 
following purpoſe : © That it was my intention 9 
convince the Vizier, that in his concerns with the 
Company, the immediate dependence was up 
the governor alone, and to eſtabliſh a direct co. 
reſpondence between him and myſelf, without any 
intervention.” Could Mr. Haſtings have adopter 
a ſurer maxim or language, or aſſerted a ſtronge 
line of influence, to obtain an Afiatic recon. 
| Peace ?—He then 2b! Fass, Jo appoint a per. 

ſon for tranſacting ſuch matters of correſpandence 
and communication with the Vizier, as he (the go 
vernor) ſhall think proper to entruſt to his manage. 
ment; and he offers it frankly, as his opinion, 
that if the board ſhall entruſt him with the fole 
nomination of ſuch a reſident, and the power of re 
calling him whenever he pleaſes, it may be attend. 
ed with good effects, but not otherwiſe.” — What 
conſtruction can be put on ſuch declarations, 
recorded on the Company's own proceedings, but 
that the reſult of the viſit to Sujah-ul- Dowla, had 
placed the author beyond the reach and power df 
his employers? — The confidential inſtructions to 
the reſident, and the correſpondence with him and 
Colonel Champion, corroborate theſe ſurmiſes in 
pretty direct terms: By the inſtructions to Mr. 
Middleton, the reſident, he expreſsly “ forbids any 
European, whether Engliſh or not, civil or mil. 
tary, in or out of the Company's ſervice, on any 
pretext, to viſit the Vizier, or the Rajah Cheytſing, 
but particularly the Vizier; not even the European 
officers in the Vizier's own ſervice, except the com- 
mander in chief,” — As Mr, Haſtings obtained for 


the 
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vinces .of Benaras, Ghazipore, &c.. and to his 
poſterity, for twenty two and an half lacks of ru- 
ees yearly rent, it may be ſuppoſed, that the ſon 


ery liberal to his friend and benefactor; and there. 


effary meaſure of prudent policy.—Mr. Haſtings 
having written a private letter to Sujah-ul-Dowla, 
ithout any communication, as uſual, through the 
ident, the jealouſy or fears of Mr. Middleton 
ere rouſed, and he collected reſolution enough to 
omplain with ſome bitterneſs, of the flight and 


oo-Mifidence which it implied, in a letter to Mr. 
ape. laſtings, dated the 4th June, 1774; wherein he 
110n, Ways, © That having expreſſed his uneaſineſs to the 
ſole Vizier, he was told by him, that it was only a pri- 
f re- ute complimentary letter.“ And Colonel Cham- 
end. ion, in a private letter to the governor, before 

V hat Weir quarrel, dated goth May, 1774, uſes theſe 
ions ery ſufpicious and deep-meaning expreſſions. 

| but | 


Dear Sir, 


In conſequenee of what happened between us 


£1 t parting, I have mentioned Colonel Upton's 
** km to the Nabob, and requeſted he would be 
. ad enough to diſcharge it. His Excellency was 


, "al oney matters with Mr. Haſtings.” 
* What can be inferred from this, but that Mr. 
. altings had undertaken to ſhut up all private 


aims and applications? And the reiterated ſtre- 
nous endeavours of Mr. Haſtings, by uncommon 


On 


the Rajah Cheytſing, the zemindary of the pro- 4, 


ind heir of the rich Rajah Bulwantſing, was alſo 


fre the prohibition to European viſitors was a ne- 


ery concife in his reply, that he had ſettled all 


pplication, and indirect inſinuations, to prevail 
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on Colonel Champion to diſiniſs from his ſervice y 
. banyan, the very faithful and intelligent Colly. 
churn, while upon the expedition in queſtion, he 
trays a dread of his diſcovering, in the courſe q 
buſineſs, and negociations with the army, and 2 
Lucknow, the ſecret ſprings which led to the treaty 
at Benaras. ; | ; 
A Mr. Hall, whoſe addreſs and m 
nagement procured him a general intercourſe with 
the natives of condition in and about the Vizier 
court and metropolis, having come down to Ci 
cutta, ſomewhat involved in difficulties, and find. 
ing no method: of being extricated, bethought hin 
of communicating the outlines of certain piece 
of private knowledge to a confidential friend of 
Mr. Hs; declaring, that in his preſent dif 
treſs, if he was not relieved, he muſt be under the 
neceſſity of laying his mind open to General Cl 
vering. It had the intended effect; his debts wer 
forthwith paid. But Mr. Hall wiſely ſaid, that he 
muſt have future ſubſiſtence, and more money for 
immediate uſe ;—he received an order on Coſſim. 
bazar for preſent ſupply, and an appointment a 
Futtygur, upon expreſs condition of going inſtant: 
ly, and remaining there to execute it in perſon, 
Colonel Champion was appointed to the com. 
mand of the Company's troops, on an expedition, 
near fifteen hundred miles by water conveyance up 
the country, againſt the Rohillas, with peremptor) 
orders to be directed in all his motions and actions 
by the Vizier Sujah-ul-Dowla, whoſe command: 
he was implicitly to obey on all occaſions. Tix 
Colonel put himſelf accordingly at the head of the 
army, and took the field, under the abſolute com- 


mand of a prince, whole object was ſavage 1 
4 bariſm 


. 


4 
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Vice u eriſm and inhumanity, and who wanted manly 
Colly. ourage to hazard, either his own perſon, his army, 
n, ber even his artillery, in an action, to ſecure the ſuc- 
irſe ales of what he was ſo ſolicitouſly ambitious to 
and Abtain.— The fatal battle was fought upon the 
tread day of April, 1774, which iniquitouſly decided 


e melancholy fate of the brave, induſtrious, po- 


mighulous, and inoffenſive Rohilla nation. In the 
e wing enn time, - Sujah-ul-Dowla withdrew with his ar- 
ier, artillery, and baggage, to a diſtance of ſeveral 
o Cl}? 


niles from the field of action: Nay, he poſitively 
eſuſed to the application of Colonel Champion, a 
art of his cavalry in order to attack the enemy 
ta certain quarter, to which the numbers of the 
ympany's troops could not extend without im- 
yinent danger to the whole; and he alſo pointedly 
efuſed to ſpare a few pieces of his artillery, to 
ve in another very neceſſary quarter. Theſe re- 
fals created uneaſy ſuſpicions in Colonel Champ- 
lion's mind, of foul treachery on the part of the 
izier, | in caſe the ſucceſs of the day ſhould favour 
be Rohillas, which might place the vanquiſhed 
my between a victorious enemy and a treacherous 
end, Such an idea might not be wanted to ani- 
nate the Britiſh General, but it might have puſh- 
d him to a determined reſolution to conquer or 
ul, — The Company's brave general and their 
oops, unaſſiſted, gained a deciſive, but in truth, 
diigraceful victory. Their artillery was fo judi- 
ouſly ſtationed and pointed, that, to the immor- 
al honour of the brave Rohillas, it was aſſerted, 
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" bey left four thouſand men lying dead upon the 
f weed, before they retreated. | 
.. The ſurviving chiefs ſurrendered at diſcr:tion to 


te victorious army, and were delivered into the 


arilm hands 


— 
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hands of | Sujah-ul-Dowla; except Fyzulla Cam 
who, yielding up his camp and towns as plunder t 

the Vizier, fled to the mountainous part of hi 6 
country, by which means he was able to ſtipulats 
certain conditions, though theſe were hard and in. 
human,—The other chiefs were forced, togethei { 
with their families, to ſubmit to the moſt diſgrace. : 
ful impriſonment, and the moſt mortifying a, 
humiliating treatment; their zenanas, which an ts 
ſacred ſanctuaries in India, even againſt the vio 
lences and outrages of ſavages, were plundered, 
and the wives, daughters, and ſiſters of prince 
were violated and abuſed. Children under puberty 
were ſacrificed to the luſt of an old diftempere 
debauchee. Some ſhocking . circumſtances have 
been alledged. The plunder received into the pol 
ſeſſion of the Vizier, has been eſtimated at a cron 
and an half of rupees, or one million five hundre 
_ thouſand pounds 7 + and yet to this hour, 

twenty lacks fixty thouſand fix hundred and eight 


rupees, part of the ſubſidy due for this conquek, He 
are yet owing to the Company, beſides ten lach eſt | 
promiſed as a donation to the army, in lieu of tht Mr 


; plunder, which he had treaſured to his own uſe. vit 
It is computed, that about five hundred thou-W |... 
ſand induſtrious huſbandmen and artiſts, who wer Fyz 
alſo, for the moſt part, able warriors, togethM dici, 
with their families, were deliberately driven ov! the” 
the Jumna, to receive an aſylum from heir lan ;... 
enemies and plunderers, the Marrattas.— Fyzuliſ that 
Cawn was obliged to condition, that he ſhould no Na 
entertain more than five thouſand perſons in his than 
dominion. — The latter end of 1777, under ti 


vague pretence that Fyzulla's country was flouriſh: 
"IS." Ing 
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vg, and becoming more e than was ſtipu- 
le of 


ted by treaty, Mr. Middleton, as the Company's 
dent at Lucknow, in concert with his friends. 
d protectors at the preſideney, without any no- 


fication to the ſupreme board, or afking their 


nent, undertook to delegate Mr. Daniel Bar- 
ell, as an ambaſſador to the quiet, timid, Fy- 
ulla Cawn ; who, wrapt in à garment of inno- 
ence, ſuſpected nothing leſs than a charge of vio- 


ting the compact, or the preſence of an Euro- 
xan ambaſſador to adjuſt the imaginary violation. 


is faid, that although the allegation appeared to 
we been without foundation, the miniſter found 


he means of procuring, by way of eſcort. back to 


ucknow, ſeveral elephants and camels, loaded 
theight to ten-lacks of rupees in ſpecie. The 
nute of Mr. Francis, upon the occaſion of the 


vvernor general's motion to approve the proceed- 
jos, as expedient, on the gth March, 1778, is 
orthy of the ſpace it occupies upon record. 


He (Mr. Francis) calls it, One of the groſſ- 
eſt pieces of management he met with in India. 
Mr. Daniel Barwell quits his Ration at Benaras , 
without leave, and goes to Lucknow without 
leave; Mr. Middleton inftantly diſcovers, that 
Fyzulla Cawn is carrying on ſome deſign preju- 
dicial to the intereſt of the Nabob, and that 
theNabob gives cauſe for ſuch defigns, by his 
treatment of his ſubjects; at the ſame time, 
that nothing is more notorious, than that the 
Nabob has no more power in his own country, 
than he (Mr. Francis) has: To put a ſtop to 


theſe effects, which mutual jealouſies muſt pro- 


duce, a treaty muſt be made; the guarantee of 
| the 


I 50 THAT S DSN; 
the Company muſt be given; and Mr. Dani 
„ Barwell finds himſelf very opportunely, ; 
Lucknow, ready to execute the commiſſion.” 

The Rohilla provinces are now a barren waſt 
and almoſt totally deſerted by the inhabitant 
The chiefs and their children are continued in th 
moſt miſerable ſtate of confinement, deprived' 
the common neceſſaries of life. 


LETTER LVII. 
To 2 M——, Eſq; London. 


4 


| Calcutta, Jan. 2, 1780. 
FF how precarious a foundation does the Brit 


empire in India ſtand, when one daring ind 
vidual can, at his pleaſure, ſubvert every princy 
of the Company's government, violate their md 
poſitive orders and ſolemn inſtructions, conten 
their authority, and ſet their power at defiance 
The principles on which the Rohilla war originate 
the Court of Directors unanimouſly condemned Fs 11 
yet, regardleſs of their moſt peremptory commanugp® 
Mr. Hs plunged them into another, the cons 
quences of which . threaten the ſubverſion of ti 
whole Britiſh power, together. with the prope! 
and poſſeſſions of the Engliſh Eaſt India Compan 
in Hindoſtan. Perhaps it is too late for that Con 
pany to weigh the diſgraceful and dangerous co 
ſequences of uniting conſtant condemnation Wii 
conſtant impunity ; and of continuing men in u 
tions of the higheſt truſt and dignity, whom, s, » 
we may rely on the opin:on they have repeated 

inet”: | EXPTre 
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preſſed of their conduct and character, they 
ught to think unworthy of the loweſt, | 

The territories of the Marrattas, if we except. 
hat which. was lately uſurped by Hyder Ally 
awn, extend towards the ſea from Travancore, 
ear Cape Comorin, at the ſouthern extremity of 
e peninſula of Hindoſtan, to the river Paddar, 
hich diſcharges itſe]f in the gulph of Scindy, and 
hich divides Guzzarat from the dominions of 
erſia. On the eaſt, they are bounded by the 
arnatic, the Company's northern Circars, and the 
ominions of the Nizam-ul-Muluck, the Soubah 
the Deccan-Bazalet- Jung: but the province of 
tac ſtretches in a winding courſe to the bay of 
opal, | | 
The Marratta ſtates in the Deccan are the only 
eople of Hindoſtan who were never effectually 


780. 
Britil 


; ina bdued, and who never unanimouſly acknow- 
incyl4ged| themſelves fiets to the. throne of Delhi. 
r mo he great Aurengzebe himſelf, unable to conquer 
teme brave Marrattas, found it prudent, for the 
flanct ke of peace, to yield to them the ſovereignty of 


inateſi e Deccan. They even carried the terror of their 
mned{W'ms into the heart of Delhi, whence they carried 
mandWt vaſt treaſures; and they continued their depre- 
cone tions, firſt in the country around that ſeat of 
of npire, and then in the kingdoms of Bengal, 
-operWar, 2nd Orixa; until, in conſideration of the 
mpanſWilion of Catac, and an annual tribute of twelve 


cks of rupees, they concluded a peace with Al- 
us conf8erd! Cawn, who had uſurped the ſoubahſhip of 
engal, in 1750. | 

Their natural faſtneſſes and inacceſſible moun 
uns, which conſpired with their native bravery to 


\ preſerve 


* 
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preſerve the Marrattas from the Mogul yoke, a;Mhde 
count for their predatory habits, their negle& 
agriculture, and invincible love of arms. Amon 
this race of warriors, and among them only, thi 
generous hoſpitality both towards ſtrangers a 
each other, which in former times ſo eminent! 
characterized the manners of the Eaſt, is ſtill of 
ferved with ſacred and even ſuperſtitious exactneſ 

The Marrattas, like the other nations of Hu 
doſtan, were originally governed by princes, difti 
guiſhed by the title of Sou, or Ram-rajah+, whe 
throne was eſtabliſhed at Setterrah. United under thi 
head they were always powerful and invmcible; by 
in proceſs of time, -cach ſubordipate chief aſſumig 
the prerogatives of an independent prince, an 
one link of that chain which united them, bein 
broken, they were ſeparated into a number of pe 
ſtates; yet they ſtill continued to yield a kindq 
_ tacit allegiance to the Ram-rajah, who had a pon 
of aſſembling the chiefs, and ordering out the 
troops as often as any public cauſe required thei 
ſervice. BET LEES EP 

The Marratta revenues were originally ve 
great. Before the uſurpations of Hyder Al 
Cawn, in the kingdom of Myſore and around! 
they amounted to about ſeventeen millions 
Britiſh pounds. It is computed, that their annu 
revenue is equal ſtill to twelve millions. 

Their military eftabliſhment, which is compoſe 
of cavalry, is yet about three hundred thouſand 
but theſe are not to be conſidered as regulars, ( 
permanent troops, but as an eftabliſhed militia. ! 


+ There were among the Hindoos other titles of ſovereignty * 

| Ranah, Rajah, &c. Subordinate characters were known by the names 

| Paiſhwa, Surdar, Zemindar, Polygar, &e.—The titles of Vizier, Sou 
NMizam, Nabob, Omrah, &c. were introduced by Mahomedans. 


Judge 
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ging of the Marratta force, we are alſo to ob- 
re, that it is an invariable cuſtom among the 
Whoops, when an expedition is concluded, to retire 
With what plunder they have ſeized to their reſpec- 
ve abodes, leaving with the chiefs only what may 
called their body-guards 
The Sou, or Ram-rajah, exiſts now but in name. 
m- Tow, brother of the preſent Roganaut-row, 
ymmonly called Ragoba, ſeized at the ſame inſtant 
e reins of government and the perſon of the 
m-rajah : a revolution which was favoured by 
te Bramin caft of the uſurper. The government 
z adminiſtered, under the title of Paiſhwa, or 
ime miniſter, and the prince he confined in a for- 
ſs near the ONS Setterah. In this poſition 
e preſent young Ram-rajah and the government 
the Marratta ſtate continue to this day. 
Nana-row dying, left behind him two ſons, Ma- 
-row and Narain-row ;*the firſt of whom, being 
We: eldeft, ſucceeded him in the uſurped office of 
2d theiiſhwa. Ionogee-Booſla, or Bouncello, the fa- 
ror immediate predeceſſor of Moadage-Booſla, 


ly ah of Berar, was one of the pretenders to the 
er Ane of Setterah, as neareſt of kin to the con- 
ound ed Ram-rajah ; at the ſame time Roganaut- row 
lions 


35 a pretender to the office of Lap miniſter, 
en during the life-time of his nephew, for which 
ada-row kept him under confinement. _ ., | 


,mpoſeMBut the Paiſhwa feeling in himſelf the ſymptoms 
ouſandiF decay, and foreſeeing his approaching diſſolu- 


n, was moved with fraternal tenderneſs towards 

ran-row, his young brother and lineal ſucceſſor; 

oſe youth and inexperience expoſed him to the 
chinations of his crafty and intriguing uncle, 

"gh in priſon, . 

ol You. II. MET Had 


"3% his 


man to your care: I recommend him to your pr 
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Had Mada-row, on this occaſion, obſerved th 
_ cruel policy of the eaft, he might by a hint ot 
nod have removed the cauſe of all his fears cy 
cerning his brother; but he was a man of a h 
mane diſpoſition, and his mind was purged fra 
all dark ideas of poiſon or aſſaſſination by the ne 
approach of death. Divided between humani 
towards his uncle, and affection for his brothe 
he embraced the generous reſolution of effecting 
 recbnciliation between the objects of his tendernd 
and his compaſſion. He cauſed Roganaut-roy | d 
be releaſed: and, having made ſuch arrangemer 
as he thought the moſt likely to remove all une 
ſineſs or diſſatisfaction from the minds of both pi 
ties, he placed the hands of the youth into the 
of his uncle, and, ſnhedding tears of joy, tend 
embraced them: I intruſt,” ſaid he, the you 


tection. Give him your advice in, the adminif 
tion of government; guard him from the ſnat 
and plots of his enemies. He never adviſe you 
. confinement : he was always an advocate for ya 
enlargement: let all remembrance of former gie 
ances on either fide, die with me.” The you 
man, it is faid, and even Roganaut-row, on tli 
occaſion, diſſolved in tears. But how fallacio 
are all momentary impreſſions on the heart, whit 
the mind ts not fortified by any principle of virtue 
Ragoba promiſed to conſider Narain-row as, M che 
own child; but this promiſe he kept no long 
than he could procure aſſaſſins to cut him 
pieces. Soi 2 

Mada- row died in November, 1772; and M. 0. 
rain row was allowed to live until the Septemb e; 
ſollowing, when he was in the twenty- third eat! 


L 


\ 
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nces of this young man's death, you will not be 
pleaſed if I am ſome what more particular. 
Gopincabow, the mother of Madah and Na- 
n-row, had diſguſted her eldeſt fon by a diſſolute 
vicious life; in conſequence of which, ſhe 
thdrew to Benaras, in the dominion of Oude, 
n hoſtile to the Marratta government, and at a 
| diftance from Poonah. Juſt before his death, 
la- row expreſſed a deſire to ſee her, which ſhe. 


vence over the uninformed mind of his brother. 
rain-row, he earneſtly cautioned him to beware 
her artful councils. Some circumſtances having 
feared in the conduct of Roganaut- row, creating 

icions of a foul deſign upon his nephew, th 
pour thereof reached Benaras, whence Gopin- 
bw wrote to her ſon, cautioning him againſt the 
of his uncle, and even recommending to con- 
him again, as his brother Madah-row had found 
eceſſary to do for his own ſecurity. This letter 
ts way fell into the hands of Roganaut-raw's 
pred - fon, then under the care of Mudagee- 
Willa, in Berar, which he conveyed to his father 
lac Poanah. - Roganaut- row inſtantly determined 
| TY ecure his own freedom, and the Paiſhwaſhip . 
„uu out a competitor, by one blow; as neither of 
vi brothers had children, nor was 1t then known 
che wife of Narain-row was pregnant. Two 
long Wt adars of the Durbar guard he made choice of 
him the accompliſhment of his purpoſe. Simmer- 
1N and Mahomet Iflouff were conſulted ; who, 
ac * W ome conſideration, engaged, for two lacks of 
em Wes, and two ftrong forts for their future pro- 
YE" on, to perform the horrid deed. An occaſion 
y | + L 2 GV 


Wage. But concerning the cauſe and circum- - 


ſed with contempt, therefore, dreading her 


70566. - ee OV S's 1-80 ©; 
offered to add à third to their plot. Tulajee, 2 
vourite ſervant, had been raiſed by Narain- row. 
the command of a troop of horſe near his oy 
perfon. That young man having committed an a 
of violence on a Soubadar of rank and conditio 
upon complaint thereof, Narain found it neceſlan « 
do degrade: and confine the favourite: howey 
upon application, he was not only releaſed, but 
ſtored to rank and favour ; but the diſgrace fu 
into his ſpirits,” and he ſecretly menaced ' reveny 
The conſpirators affoctated him in their | defion 
and fixed the day, place, and manner of cartyi Noce 
it into execution. the 18th of Auguſt, 197 
after the Paiſhwa had withdrawn to his retireme 

as ufual in the evening, he was alarmed” by any 
roar and information that a body of armed e o 
were forcing into the apartments. He /inftant 
ſulpected that his uncle meditated his death; a 
he inſtantly flew into the apartment and arms era 
Roganaut- row, imploring him to take the gore el 
ment and fpare his life. Ragoba was melted fore be 
moment, and he ſpoke to the Soubadars :* but ii e Cc 
matter had gone too far to be receded from wi 
ſecurity. Tulajee feized Narain-row's legs, and iWeb: 
| ſepoy diſengaged his arms which embraced He 
uncle. Tulajee ftruck the firſt blow, which v 


followed by Simmer-ſing and Mahomet Iſſouff _ 
| 7 2 55 7275 — by 15 <4 | | bona] 
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To J-— M—, Eſq. London. nce te 
nm 3 „ Calcutta, Jun. 5, 17%. ey v 
TEE death of Narain-row was generally Word: 
1 mented, and the unnatural manner in whic 

it was brought about, univerſally execrated by f 


| 
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e people. A powerful oppoſition was formed, to 


aſpired. The parricide was forced to fly from 


tection in the iſland of Bombay, in conſidera- 
mm of a promiſe of the moſt flattering conceffions, 
ch however he had as little the power as the 

ht to perform. The aſylum thus granted to 
oganzut-row, incenſed the Marrattas on the one 
ud; while, on the other, it amuſed the Engliſh. 
ch a proſpect, not only of valuable territorial 
ceſſions, but of the uſual ſpoils which Indian 

jolutions preſent to the views of ſucceſsful Euro- 
un alles, | | 


Hoſtilities having quickly commenced, the ma- 
ed of Bombay ſuſtained, with the bravery of Bri- 


h ſeamen, the troops, in the reduction of the iſ- 
id Salſette, which, was effected not without con- 

lerable loſs to the aſſailants ; while that of Ba- 
uch caſt the life of General Wedderburn, one of 
e beſt and braveſt officers that belonged either to 
e Company or the Britiſh army. The Company 
t his-loſs ſoon thereafter, in_ the defeat of the 
mbay army under Colonel Keating. Happily, 
wever, by means of the eſtabliſned enmity be- 
ſeen the 1 Hyder Ally Cawn; of 
aloufies and ſecret enmities between the principal 
id leffer ſtates; and of diviſions in the council of 

oonah, the Marratta government was inclined to 
klerve the friendſhip of the Company in prefer- 
ice to all other connections: a diſpoſition in which 
bey would have continued, if the Engliſh had not 
Thy ſupport to the unjuſt pretenſions of a par- 

e. We; | pf: | ; 


Such 


e lucceſſion of Ragoba to the office after which 


s country, indignant at his erimes: but he found 


Bw ment, compoſed of Mr, Haſtings, General C 


diiſtricts in the Guzzerat provinces, were ceded i 


* 
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Such was the ſituation of the Company with 
gard to the Marratta ſtate, when the new go. 


vering, Colonel Monſon, Mr. Barwell, and M 
Francis, commenced in October, 1774. Th 
newly arrived members, General Clavering, Col 
nel Monſon, and Mr. Francis, entered on the d 
ty aſſigned to them by the Company, and by the 
country, with alacrity: the ſole object of the 
views being, to recover the affairs of their etnply 
ers from confuſion, debt, and diſcredit. Thel 
gentlemen, forming a majority in the ſupren 
. council, availed themſelves of that ſuperioſi 
which the a& of parliament gave them, in certa 
caſes, over the other preſidencies, and ſent Colom 
"Upton to negociate with the Marratta court an hi 
nourable peace: which was at length conclude 
and ratified, on the firſt of March, 1776. Thi 
2 is known by the title of the Podrunde 
reaty, and ſometimes by that of the treaty a 
Poonah. „„ | 9 
By this treaty, Salſette, Baroach, and othe 


the Company: they were to be paid three lacks d 
rupees at three fixed terms, to defray the charge 
| of the war; as a ſecurity for which they got pol 
, ſeſſion of ſeveral pergunnahs in mortgage; and a 
extent of territory of the annual value of thret 
lacks, adjoining or near to Baroach. 

On the other hand, it was ſtipulated, that Rog: 
naut · row ſhould be provided for according to hi 
rank, in a private line, and withdraw inimediately 

from Bombay; and that no protection or afliſtance 
ſhould be given to him, or any other ſubjeck c 
EY 2 4 „ fervat 
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with vant of the Marratta ſtate who might excite any 
govenliſturbance or rebellion in that countrf 7. 

ral & This treaty was confirmed by the Court of Direc- 
nd Ms; who ordered a ftri& adherence to it in the 
' T\lMerongeft terms. They recommended ſpecial vigi- 
„ ColdWance over the conduct of Ragoba, during the time 
the die ſhould remain at Bombay, that he might form 
by the e plans againſt what is called the miniſterial party 
f the e Poonah : and pofitively commanded, that no 
:tmploWtervention or ſcheme in his favour ſhould be en- 
The red into, without the previous conſent of the ſu- 


reme council or Court of Directors. At the ſame 
Ime they admitted, that common humanity war- 
ited the protection of Ragoba's perſon from vio- 


upre m 
erioriti 
certa 


Colon ence. | | 

an hin the mean time Roganaut-row, under the pro- 
clue tion of the government of Bombay, entered into 
Tu e intrigues, and fomented diſſentions in the ad- 


runde 
eaty 0 


wnftration'of Poonah+, AS, 
Unfortunately for the happineſs of mankind, the _ 
ill almoſt perpetually influences the judgment, 
id we too eaſily believe what we wiſh to be true. 
lhe hiſtory of all nations proves, that exiled pre- 
anders to ſovereignty are convinced, on the ſlighteſt | 
rounds, that the body of the people is devoted to 
eir intereſt, and ready in their cauſe to take up 
and ms. In the year 1715, the Pretender, with his 
_ threehſenerents who attended him in France, were per- 
aded, that nineteen perſons in Britain out of twen- 
„ were what they called loyal ſubjects. The 
to ha me language was held in the years preceding the 
amous 1745 : and it is impoſſible to convince the 
ſtanceFWPritiſh government, that the loyaliſts are not by far 


 othe 
:ded to 
acks 


1 The ſeat of the Mazratts government. 


the 


goba, as they expected aſſiſtance from Hyder Ally 


N 
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the greateſt party in North America. A fimily 
deception was the immediate cauſe of the Marrat 
war. Ragoba, deceived in all probability himſelf 
by means of his partizans among the Marrattz 
Chiefs, beguiled the eaſy credulity of Mr. Mol. 
_  tyrirefident from Bombay at the court of Poonah, 
into a belief, that a moſt powerful party was form. 
| ed in favour of Roganaut-row, who were ready ty 
advance him by force of arms to the ſupreme ad: 
miniſtration of government. This piece of inte. 
ligence was received with avidity, and credited 
without any hefitation by majorities in the preſ. 
dencies both of Bombay and Calcutta. Having 
determined to reinſtate Ragoba on the Poomh 
throne, they fortify their reſolution with new ar- 
guments. The Marrattas, they aſſerted, had 
given . countenance to agents from Auſtria. and 
France. If report could be believed, formal en- 
gagements had paſſed between them and Monſieur 
St. Lubin, as agent to the crown of France, the 
object of which, whatever it was, muſt, if attained, 
prove deſtructive to the trade of the Engliſn Com. 
pany, and to the Britiſh influence in India. Ac- 
cordingly it was neceſſary, by a ſudden and dect 
ſive blow, and particularly by ſeizing the iſland 
Baſſeen, to curb, and reduce the Marratta- power, 
before it ſhould be encreaſed by the acceſſion of 
that of France. They flattered themſelves with 
the greateſt aſſurance of ſucceſs in favour of R- 


_ Cawn, who profeſſed a friendſhip for his party. 
Thus the object of this projected war, was, to 
place at the head of the Marratta government, + 
man whoſe hands were dyed with the blood of his 

Hay : 8 10 nen OWN 
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mile own kindred; whoſe treachery had rendered him 
an object of execration over all Afia ; and who was 


Ally Cawn, an aſpiring uſurper, whoſe enmity to 
the Engliſh and their allies, was as firmly rooted 
ws his hatred of the Marrattas, te 


aged the governor general of Bengal to commence _ 
z war” with the Marrattas, were chiefly three. 
here was, as he conceived, a powerful party at 
he court of Poonah, determined to hazard their 
wes in ſupport of Ragoba; a majority of the 
Marratta chiefs had entered, or were on the point 
ff entering, into a treaty of alliance with France; 
md Hyder Ally Cawn would not fail to join the ' 
gliſh in ſupport of his friend Ragoba, againſt his 
weteratę enemies. How unfortunate was the go- 
emnor, both in his ſecret intelligence and his con- 
etures. In all theſe points he was deceived. 
tile Mr. Haſtings was haranguing at Calcutta, 
In the power and zeal of the partizans of Ragoba, 
e few adherents he had were pining in confine- 
nent at Poonah. There was not a man in the civil 
r military adminiſtration of the Marratta govern- 
nent, either in thought or in action, ready to eſ- 
douſe the cauſe of Roganaut-row. On the con- 
ray, the whole body of the people in every ſta- 
on, ſeemed unanimous in their reſolution to op- 
ole him, and the plan he had adopted. The 
larratta government ſhewed at firſt every poſſible 
poſition to preſerve the friendſhip, and to main- 
an an alliance with the Engliſh: and if they en- 
fred into any negociations with the French at laſt, 
'© may eaſily trace them to their proper ſource 
r £202 1 in 


vithal the avowed friend and partizan of Hyder 


The circumftances then that excited or encou- b 
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in the protection that was afforded to Roganaut 
$ row, in violation of a ſolemn treaty, and his in 
trigues at Bombay. The Marrattas, unwilling w 
irritate the Engliſh, entered into no treaty what! 
ever with the French; but on the contrary, dif. 
miſſed Monſieur St. Labin from Poonah, when 
he had had partizans. This agent of France went 
therefore to Hyder All y,- who had, before this 
repulſe of St. Lubin at Poonah, reſented the of- 
fers he had made to the Marrattas. The reje&ion 
of theſe offers by the Marratta government, fac. 
litated a [treaty between St. Lubin and Hyde, 
and procured for the French the ceſſion of- _— 
lore. + .- 
I The pacific diſpoſition of the Marratta poop 
585 and their refuſal to treat effectually with rw 
will appear from the following paſſage, in a Lan 
from the governor general's friend, the Rajah of 
Berar : I formerly intimated in my les to 
* Calcutta, the purport of what the Poonah miniſter 
' _ wrote to me; that they neither had nor would have 
any friendſhip or connection with the French nation; 
and that the French agent came to Poonah, ſolely 
for the purpoſes of trade; and that out of "friend 
ſhip to the Engliſn, they had ſent him away; tht 
I ſhould therefore write to the Nabob Amand-ul- 
Dowis (meaning the governor general) to be per- 
fectly ſatisfied with reſpest to them, they being 
1 to their engagements,” 
Bauch being the ſtate of affairs at Poonah and 
Mangalore, the ſimple exerciſe of juſtice and fide 
lity to engagements, would have detached the Ma- 
ratta chiefs more and more from France and from 
Hyder Ally, and united them in a cloſe connection 


and friendſhip with the Lagen. But a 1 
pu c 
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public faith, and an inſatiable thirſt for power and 

unbounded dominion, ſo apparent in every meaſure 
of the Company's ſervants, united the diſcordant 
Marratta ſtates, . and jarring members in the admi- 
niftration of Poonah, Hyder Ally Cawn, the 
Soubah of the Deccan, the Rajah of Berar, Nud- 

iff Cawn, and all the leſſer powers of India into 
cloſe aſſociation for the 1 of reſiſting the 
xtravagant pretenſions and views of the Compa- 
ys adminiſtration in Afia, and even reducing their 
power, Impelled by the ſame motives, they diſco- 


ang France, looking with wiſhful impatience for the 
n of deliverance from the iron hand of op- 

court reſſion. | | | 

Abin, 

letter | | 

DRY LETTER IX. 

ha 6 Eſq; London. 

let | 2 Calcutta, Fan. 10, 1780. 

rien: N the 22d November, 1778; an army, amount- 

; that ing to 39 10 men, officers included, moved from 

nd-u-SWombay, with an immoderate quantity of bag- 


ape, and a train of nineteen thouſand cattle, to 
mace Roganaut-row at the head of the adminiſtra- 
on of Poonah. The conduct of this expedition 
as entruſted to a committee, conſiſting of Colonel 
gerton, Mr.-Carnac, and Mr. Moftyn. Thus 
be commander in chief was circumſcribed in his 
eſigns and operations by the appointment of field 
eputies: a meaſure, the bad effects of which have 
en conſtantly ſhewn by experience. Debate and 
| 8 execution 


mY * 


ered inclinations to hearken to the overtures f 


” 08 1 TRATAES nw: 
execution are in their nature incompatible. The 
ſucceſs- of military operations depends very much 
upon unity of command, without which there can 
neither be deciſion nor timely execution. This 
maxim of war was not contradicted by any ſucceſz 
attending the preſent expedition. The army had 
not got within two days march of Poonah, aſter 
having been about fiſty days in their progreſs with. 
out any hoſtile obſtruction, before they were totally 
n. and reduced, by the neceſſity of offer 
ing a carte blanche to the enemy, to the moſt 
di aceful humiliation. After a few days ſkir 
ing, they capitulated at Wargaum, on the 
16th of 1779. This mortifying intelli. 
gence was received at Calcutta in the month of 
February, in a litefal tranſlation of a letter to the 
Nabob of Arcot, from his Vakeel at the court of 
Poonah, Of this letter I ſend you a copy. lt 
will exhibit a new inftance of the ptrfidy of Rog. 
naut-row ; the folly. of placing confidence in a 
treacherous character, and of allowing Ragoba to 
move with a ſeparate camp; and the generoſity, 
moderation, and good ſenſe of the Marrattas. 


Intelligence from Poonah, contained in a_ Letter 
from Row Gee, dated 18th of January, 1779, 
to the Nabob of Arcot. 

1. I have addreſſed to your highneſs ſeveral let. 

ters of late, ſome of which I hope are arrived; | 

have accounts of others having been intercepted 
on the road, and ſhall therefore recapitulate 
of the moſt important tranſactions here. 

2. The Engliſh Surdars+, as I have' already 

9 Wer to your Highneſs, marched from Bombay to 


t Or cu f the 
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The MY the paſſes, and fortified that of Kedtichully. Ro. 


ganaut · row took poſſeſſion of two forts which were 
in the road, and joined the Engliſh army, which I 
This hear conſiſted of ſeven hundred Europeans, eight 
ecef, Ml battalions of ſepoys, forty pleces of cannon, mor- 
tars, and a quantity of powder and military ſtores; 
they had beſides four lacks of rupges in money. 
g. Siccaram Pundit, and Nana Furneſe, two 
Marratta Surdars, joined their forges, and fatisfied 
the diſcontented chiefs Schindiah and Holkar, by 
giring them money, jaghires, aud ather preſents. 
4 All the chiefs having mt ge conſult what was 


to be done in the preſent ſtatè M affairs, they all 
vith one voice agreed, that at aut-row came 
with his own forces alone, ey ſhould receive him, 


and give him a ſhare of the power as formerly; but 
ſince. he came with an army of Engliſh, who were 
of a different nation from them, and whoſe con- 
du& in Sujah Dowla's country, the Rohilla coun- 
try, Bengal, and the Carnatic, they were well ac- 
quainted .with, they unanimouſly determined not 
to receive Roganaut- row; as otherwiſe, in the 
end, they would be obliged to forſake their reli- 
gion, and become the flaves of Europeans. Upon this 
they exchanged oaths ; and Nehum Row, Apagee 
Pundit, and Scindiah,; were fent with an army of 
ifteen thouſand horſe, befides foot, to the Gaut 
of Tulicanoon, and were followed immediately af- 
ter by Siccaram Pundit and Nana Furneze, with 
40,000 horſe. ' _ | F 
5. It has been for ſome time the fixed deter- 
mination of the Engliſh Surdars to give their aſſiſt- 
ance to Roganaut- row, in replacing him at the 
dead of the government; an army was ſent from 


Calcutta, who made an alliance with Booſla, ( = 
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jah of Berar) and they were greatly encoutaged 
by the news of the ſurrender of Pondicherry. 

6. Mr. Moſtyn, who went from Poonah, made 
them believe, that many of the Marratta Sudan 

were in their intereſt, and that as ſoon as their army 
ſhould arrive at the Gaut, Holkar would join them 
with all his forces. Fig IAIN 

F. The Engliſh, truſting to this, marched thei; 

army to the Gaut, and waited impatiently for: 
whole month, but no-one appeared to join their 
ſtandard. The Engliſh army marched forward 
from the Gaut, and were ſo much harraſſed by the 
Marrattas, as not to be able to proceed more thay 
two coſs+ a day, uuring which time they loſt a 
great many of their men by the fire kept up on 
them by the Marrattas. When they came to 
- Chockly, which is about fourteen coſs from the 
pals, they were obliged to halt ; Captain Stewart, 
one of their Surdars, was killed at this place. 
On the twenty firſt of January, the Euro 
army arrived at Tulicanoon, (ſeventeen coſs from 
the paſs) Mr. Carnac, ſecond of Bombay, was 
with them. Siccaram ſent a body of horſe to Tu- 
licanoon, to harraſs them; twenty five Europeans, 
amongſt whom was an officer, and one hundred 
ſepoys, were killed on the firſt day; The Marrat- 
tas had two hundred men killed. | 

9. On the ſecond day, the Engliſh were ſur- 

rounded on all ſides by the Marrattas, and all ſup- 

- plies of provifion cut off from them. Seeing 
themſelves in this ſituation, they determined, if 
poſſible, to return back to the Gaut, and conſulted 
upon the means to effect it. Roganaut-row hearing 


this, ſent privately to the Marratta chief, Schin- 
"4 | + A coſsis five Engliſh miles. 
Hs dia, 
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bah, telling him, that if he would attack the Eng- 
in, he would join him with his two battalions of 
depoys, and fix hundred horſe; The ' Engliſh, it 
ould appear, had intelligence of this; for, on 
he thirteenth of January, they ſuddenly marched 
ecretly. from Tulicanoon, taking Roganaut-row |, 
vith them, and leaving their ba and tents 


heir MWanding, under the protection of two hundred Eu- 
dr ppeans, and one battalion of ſepoys, with eight 
heir Pieces of cannon, to make the Marrattas believe 
rard leir whole force was at Tulicanoon.—Siccaram, 


owever, got private intelligence of their retreat; 


tha Id, with Nana Furneze, Schindiah, and Holkar, 
ot ; Went to cut off their march. At the fame time _ 
> on ſe (ent a body of horſe to Tulicanoon, where the 


ſt of the Engliſh were encamped. The Marrat- 
ks, as uſual, fell upon the plunder, anch a ſmart 
gagement enſued between them and the Engliſh. 
ſhe detachment, who had marched with Roga- 
aut T, but had not proceeded far, returned to 
e aſhſtance of thoſe in their camp. A heavy 
nnonade was kept up by the Marrattas from 
udnight till four o'clock the next day; the Eng- 

ſh were not able to march one foot of way, and 
their firing took no effect; one hundred and 
Europeans, with many of their officers, and 
ght hundred ſepoys, were killed. The Marrat- 
6 ſurrounded them, and kept ge going all 
ght, to prevent any from eſcaping. On the 
urteenth, the Marrattas commenced their canno- 
ding again, -fifty Europeans and four hundred 
poys were killed. The Engliſh ceaſed firing, 
eing that it had no effect. In the evening of 
lat day, the ſervant of Roganaut-row, and _ 

: 17 732 at's 


of Mr. e brought 


hae had a right to the government, and gave him di 
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268 ++ R4aviuie to 
a letter to Madah Row | 
acquainting him, that they would ſend a'truf 
perſon to — with him upon ſome matters, 
leave was given. The Surdars read the letter, and 
ſent an anſwer by the ſame perſon, that they v 
willing to ceaſe hoſtilities, until a perſon was ſent 
They, however, took care to keep a ſtrict patrol 
round the Engliſh camp all night. On the fifteent 
the / © 960g urdars went to the trenches, and be 
gan firing __ but it was not anſwered from M 5 
— 4 — Soon aſter, Mr. Farmer (a gende bed 


man won was ſome time ago ar your Highneſ{! 

court) came from the Engli camp, and the fire: 
the Marrattas immediately ceaſed. The Marratt 
- ſent for him into the preſence, and Mr. Farm 
ſaid to them, © We are only merchants, Whellige 
diſputes prevailed with you, Roganaut-row can 
to us, and demanded our protection. We thougiece(li 


aſſiſtance. Nothing but ill fortune attends hin 
and we have been brought to this miſerable 1 2 ts; & 
by keeping him with us. You are maſters tok | 
him from us. We ſhall henceforth adhere to tl 
- treaties that have formerly taken place between u 

Be pleaſed to forgive what has happened.“ Wreſt 

"The miniſter anſwered, © Roganaut-row is onflthel 
of us. What right could you have to interfere Me! 
our concerns wich him? We now-defire you to gt 
up Salſette and Baſſin, and what other country retu 
you have poſſeſſed yourſelf of; as alſo the Circaſſſe C 
| thoſe of the Purgunnahs of Baroch, &c. whayonip: 
you have taken in Guzzarat. Adbere to the tre puntri 
ty made 1 in [the time of Bajalee Row, and aſk rwar 


thing elſe.” Mr. Farmer heard this anſwer, aWttze; 


returned to 10 camp. While this negociation ue art 
carry Vor 


k 1 2 _—_ ” 7 
* *\ * 
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um ing on, fifteen-thouſand Marratta horſe. were 
wt againſt ſome out · poſts where the Engliſh had. 
nehed themſelves, and ſet fire to them, put. 
g every one they met with to death, They Io... 
tnt ſame at the Tout of Chou), where the Eng. 
tad fortified. | I heard all this from Nana Fur- ._ 
e Whether it be true or falſe, I am not cer. 


1 
4 


On the 6th at hoon; Mr. Farmer returned, and 
jd Schindiah that he had brought a blank paper, 
bred and ſealed, which the Marratta chiefs might. 

| up as they pleaſed. Schindiah told the mini- 
rs, that although they had it in their power to 
uke any 990%, they pleaſed, it would not be 
Iviſeable to do it at this time: © For our making 
ge demands, would only ſow reſentment in their 
ats; and we had better demand only what is 
cellary, - Let Raganaut-row be with us, and the 
aty between us and the Engliſh will be adhered 
Let Salſette and the Purgunnah in Guzza- 
„ Kc. be given back to us. Let the Bengal 
my return back. For the reſt; let us act with 


o ker 
to lem, as it is ſtipulated in the treaty with Bajalee 


ow; let the je wels mortgaged by Roganaut-raw 
reſtored; and nothing demanded for them. Let 


is of theſe articles be wrote out on the paper which 

fere Mey have ſent.” Which was accordingly. done. 

to gil Kis likewiſe Conditioned; that till this treaty.; | 
ri returned, figned and ſealed by the governor of - .. . 


e Council and Select Committee, under the 
onipany's Seal, and till Salſette and the other, _ 
buntries be given up, the nephew of  Gaptain, 
wart and Mr. Farmer mall remain in the Mar-. 


er, camp as hoſtages for the due performance of 
| e articles of this treaty.” |, 290! 
Yer; MH: 2 | M The 


\ 


4 ; mo 


. 


- * Surdars ſent them victuals, which they needs 


x 
% 
. 
| 
* 
* 


| Have all grounded their arms. —On the 17th th 


were written in Perſian, Marratta, and _Englif 
ſealed with the Company's ſeal, and ſigned by M 


two thouſand Marratta horſe ; but Roganayt-ro 


could be imagined to revenge and ambition. 


to Mr. HFaſtings, in his capacity of governor ge 
neral.— There are many who write letters to ext 
nuate the crimes and diſplay the virtues of tht 
Company's leading ſervants : let me do juſtice to 
_ thoſe whom they have. choſen to make their enc- 


9 ry 0 * w 
; * 4 F 
4 , * 1 
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6 rA IN 
The Engliſh ſoldiers who have eſcaped vi 
their lives, faſted for three days, and are. now! 
a miſerable-condition, The Europeans and Sepq 


* 


treaty was. ent to the Marratta camp. The article 


Carnac and ſeven officers. After this the Marratt 
much. The Engliſh marched out, . eſcorted hy 
not finding 'a lucky hour, did not go to the Mu 
ratta camp, but will go after twelve o'clock u 


WE : Yet 


5 ABER T TER: 7; 
To I M, Eſq, London. 
2 8 Ws . « aw 2 * + ; . 2 ' 


4 22 7 "4" Calcutta, Fon. 14,980. 
E my laſt I laid before you ftriking proofs of t 
I moderation and good ſenſe of the Marratta 
gency, on an occaſion the moſt tempting thit 
wiſh now to impreſs the ideas that thoſe, progh 
have made on your mind, by two letters from Sic 
ram Pundit, miniſter of the Marratta ſovereignty, 


mies, | 
/ Pe Copy 


_ * oe C - 7 
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ICAL Y 5 ww „ 
py of a ates fron Siccaram Pundit, prime 

n of the 2 „ eee to gover- 
vor general 


ived in Bengal the | | 
jth of Detelnber, 3 | nt 


« At the time when 3 of the Sr 
biefs were engaged i in diſputes and hoſtilities with 
ie chiefs of this government, actuated by a win 
promote the good and happineſs' of kit 
| general, which ſuffered. by 125 troubles, you 
cerpoſed your friendly ee to remove the 
uſes of complaint, and to pot a ſtop to them, , © 
xd dep uted Colonel. rag or this purpoſe, to . 
8 — 55 of iny maſter Seriminiſt Row, Row | ; 
dit Pinkham, Piſhaw Saib: . - N 
At the time of the Naiteatto of peace, I 1. 
heed to there being no perſon of rank and cre- 
preſent on the part of the governor general of 
. to which the Colonel made anſwer, 
That the governor and ſupreme council of Cal- 
Itta were inveſted with authority ver all ſettle- 
ents of the Engliſh Compan 5. watt that their 
is were binding on the chiefs of all the Engliſh 
ements.” On the faith of this Aeclivation, * 
ade peace between this government and the Com- 
2 chiefs, and concluded a treaty ; but the go- 


_ _ 


r * ol 


co" —- * 


procß m or of Bombay has, in every inſtance of his 
Sicc alu ſince, e troubles and commotions, 
130118 violation of the ties of friendſhip ; and notwith- 
Tr ending your expreſs orders to, expel Roganaut- 
exte- 5 from the Company's dominions, 75d to ſettle 
F the points between the two ftates, in conformity to 


© treaty, he has perforined nothing thereof. 


Md an envoy from the king of France arriving 
M 2 here 


pPurpoſes 
| < friendſhip and alliance o 
Esngliſh chiefs, I diſmiſſed the {aid envoy, without 
- _ negociating, or even converſing with him.—l han 
lately heard, that ſome of our people have hoſtile 


ty executed by the Engliſh. 
times, put ,on the maſk of friendſhip for the pur. 
vernment; regarding you, Sir, as 'ſuperior to al 


bother chiefs, If | 
8 2 theſe are the fruits produced by this friend 


: and ſtrict union between our ſta 
ls it in effect for the preſervation 


Such a mode of conduct is inconfiſtent Wich th 
manxims and meaſures of high and illuſtrious chief 


violate the terms of the treaty, Should any devi 
ation axiſe therein, they are effects of the will and 
diſpenſation of God.” 


\ 


belongs to this government. This meaſure x 


>. 4 77> 
N 1 9 
a * . 8 
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beſt manner 


* 
- 


that out of regard'to the 
the Company and the 


I call God to witneſs 


ly poſſeſſed themſelyes of the fort of Calpee, which 
widely. removed from the faith of the 


* 


ſolemn tres 


= 


„When the governor of Bombay, 11 forme 


paſeof deceit, and aided the enemies of this py 


made peace and friendſhip with yau, 


& You write, that the maintaining of friendſhip 

10 is your reſoln 
wtf friendſhip 

you trouble the dominions of this government 


—lIt is mutually incumbent on us to preſerve l. 
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ben the fame, —Received | in Calcutta the rach - '$ 
December, 1778. 5 6 


« 1 have: deen faroured. with". your letter ck 
e the 22d Tremadee * (17 nfs = on 1 1 
he ſobjeck of the preſervation 2 incre the 
riend{hip between the two ftates ; and intimating 
at it is your reſolyE to maintain every article of 
he _treaty,. ſo long as it is adhered to by the 
Puſhwa ; that the troops have been ſent ſolely for 
te reinforcement of the ſettlement of Bay ys - 


1d the 
ithout 


I hen 
10ſtile⸗ 


= 
= 
N 


which l that the commanding officer had ſtrict injunc- 

are ns to obſerve ſuch a Ae in every relped, as 

n treu, confiſtent with the friendſhip ſubſifting ;, that 
te ſeveral letters you have lately receiv 'frot 


Ami quarter, meaning from me, contain a declara- 


112 ion to maintain the treaty of friendſhij between 
4 * of ; yet that my having hitherto evaded to grant 
7 for the march of the troops thro ht the 
. Za dane dominions, cauſes you great a 


That if I ſtill refuſe to o herewith, 
oY u are remedileſs, and the blame will fall on me. 
110 Is lecter, containing the above, and other part 
. ho wars, / [which I ſhal f notice before IT conclude, 
ached me on the 4th of Shabann (28th gu 


* d afforded me great 4 Er | 
« It is univerſally allowed, that there is nothing 


hick WW the world more excellent than friendſhip an 
1 mony, which are bleſſings to mankind in * 
« The maintenance of every article of the 
bs is equally incumbent on both parties. — 
tis ot Ripulated in any article of the treaty, that 

party may ſend forces through dominions of 


„ other, without conſulting im * 
| — 
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and cauſe trouble and diftreſs to the people.— 
what rule of friendſhip can be attributed the fx 
oning of garriſons in the forts, and making cli 
lections in: the country of the other party.— 
has happened, is then agreeable to Engliſh fait 
In proof of this aſſertion, be it obſerved, th 
Colonel Leſlie, the commanding officer of the d 
tachment, has kept with him Roganaut-row's ere 
keel, and, in conjunction with bin, cölled n 
ney from the dominions of the government, erer 
intimidating its ſubjects. — This bein the ca 
what become of your affurances before recitt 
that the treaty ſhould be ſerupulouſſy adhered 
on your parts, ſo long as was maintained by f 
maſter ? or what degree of credit can be gin 
„ eee eee RT 
From time. immemorial, no forces of er 
maritime European nations have marched by la" 
through the dominions of the government ; bi 
the route of all the trading and European natia 
haas been by the ocean. Nor is it ſtipulated in f 
treaty, that the Engliſh detachments ſhall haye 
paſſage through the government territories.” N 
flect maturely on this, and then determine, 
whole fide the blame refts.—That ſuch wunlook 
for acts ſhould proceed from you; is a matter 
the higheſt aſtoniſhment ; to think that mighty a 
powerful chiefs ſhould act in direct oppoſition i 
the faith of their engagements.—You are pleas 
to write, that if the preſidency of Bombay ſu 
ſtill continue to require the troops, you can in n 
| Caſe agree to recall them. — The matter is brief 
_ thus:—The king of England, and the Englil 
Company, have placed confidence in the ſuprevam 
, ; 8 N ee e e . 8 2 3 counci to t1 


. 
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wncil of Calcutta, and inveſted it with authority, *if 
er all the other ſettlements. The acts of the, 
Wouncil of Calcutta are binding on the government 
ill the Company's ſettlements. Having given, 
is aſſurance, he propoſed the form of a treaty, 
ch as the critical fituation of the times rendered 
ceſſary. Lou tranſmitted a treaty conformably 
hereto, under the ſeal of the Engliſ Company:— - 
twas from the beginning, the earneſt wiſh of the 
overnment of Bombay, that no friendly connec _ 
n ſhould be eſtabliſhed between the two ſtates, _ 
id they have been, ever fince, ſtriving to overſet 
And notwithſtanding the concluſion of the 
aty, they kept Ragoba with them. How then 
as it to be expected, that they ſhould recall their 
obs, which were diſturbing the PEACE of the 
prernment's dominions? It even appears, to a, - 
povietion, that they perſuaded Ragoba to the 
trafures he has purſued. How then does the 
preme authority of the council of Calcutta irony, 
h king of England, appear, fince the chiefs of 
be different ſettlements do not regard engagements, 
ade by you. as binding on them, but make no 
ruple to break them : and you, Sir, paying no, 
card to your own acts, take your meaſures on; 
de repreſentations. of the government. of Bombay. 
bis is indeed aſtoniſhing to the higheſt degree! 
It is the dictate of ſound policy, that you, 
ithdraw your troops to your own territory. This, 
il de a convincing proof of the ſincerity of your 
nendſbip, and will ſpread the fame of your good, 
ith throughout the univerſfſe. 
From the commencement of the government: 
f the family of the Paiſhwa, they. have entered 
to treaties with many of the chiefs of the w_ 
* , e ee 3 


REI en lee 7 
8 and weft; and have never before experienced ſu 


AF mr 


a Want of faith from an w oy nor ever, to th 
preſent time, deviated from their engagement 
or been wanting to the duties of friendſhip 
alliance I blame reſts with you” Pt Fan 


24 
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Wine one a1 per marehing from Bomba 
lace Ragoba at the head of the admin 
| ration o N another was moving 
Bengal, to raiſe to the fame diſtinguiſhed Rat 
| Moodajee-Boofla, Rajah of Berar, Tou fiart 
this, as being incredible ; nevertheleſs, it is a fis 
as you will be convinced by the vit 8 
tive : i. 
On the 23dof February, Mr. Haſtings: ſe 
4 a letter Lem Bombay, repreſenting the avoure 
ble (circumſtances at the court of Poonah, 
- Other particulars, tending to induce the Eoglib 
- ſupport the pretenfions of Roganaut-row, to tit 
office of -Paifhwa. On this letter, he founded 
motion to march a detachment over land to ſuppo 
the army of Bombay. The governor's doubt 
vote,. together with Hate of Mr, Barwell, having 
I -Over-Fuled the ſingle votes of their opponents, 
was reſolved, that for this purpoſe a detachmen 
| ſhould be ſent under the command of "Colond 
a Matthew _ conſiſting of one hundred a 
| t 
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treat, the governor genetal did not think it "nece! 
ſary any longer to diſguiſe his real object in 2 
eite The ſame army, which originally wn 


deſtined: to ſupport the pretenſions of ere i 
now to be made the iat mene of placing M log. 
dajee-Boofla at the head of the Marratta empire, 
as well in oppoſition to Roganaut-row, as his ad- 
verſaries; and the Company is to join with that 
prince in invading the dominions of their on 
ally, the Nizam of the Deccan. And yet 
Haſtings, in the month of December laſt, F 
that this Moodajee-Boofla, who was then danger. 
ouſly ill, and pen to die, was not the re 
Rajah '6f Berar, nor the pretender to the Marratt 
imperial throne; but the Naib, ot deputy Rajah 
of Berar, during the minority of the real prince. 
In conſequence of this change in the deſtinatiot 
of the expedition, Colonel Leſlie was ordered ta 
take his route through Berar, inſtead of purſuing 
his journey directly through Malva —At 2 by 
ginning of a French war, and at a time when al 
India beheld the Company's growing power wit 
jealouſy and with dread, inſtead of providing for 
the ſecurity of Bengal, or any other of our po- 
ſeſſions in the eaſt, the governor general diſpatches 
Mr. Elliot with powers and inſttuctions to enter 
into a treaty of alliance, offenſive and defenſive, 
Vith the Rajah of Berar. By this treaty, Rogi- 
naut-row was to be ſet aſide, and Moodajee-Booſla 
to be placed at the head of the Marratta empire, 
and to be ſupported in his pretenſions againſt the 
Company 8 Ah the Souba of the Deccan, the 
richeſt prince in Hindoſtan. Mr. Elliot ſet out on 
* embaſly ; but dying on his journey, all the 
negociations 


tive, in order to lament the too early fate of one 
of the moſt. amiable characters, and elevated ge- 


whom report alone afforded an opportunity of ad- 
miring his talents and virtues, mourned for the 


figed with a 3 
buiginates in bilious obſtructions, and the cure of 


he undertook a long and fatiguing journey, in the 
rainy ſeaſon, without a poſſibility of enjoying ſuch 


health. ' After lenving the Company's tetritories, 
le diſcovered, that governor Chevalier, O had 


bitious defigns of that man, and the accurate 
knowledge he had acquired of the politics of India, 
le ſtrained every nerve to ſeize his perſon, dread- 
g that his liberty and arrival in France might be 
ended with the worſt conſequences to the Com. 
pany's affairs, and the views of Great Britain. He 
puled onward by forced journies, ſtill tracing and 


pire, juſt when he had the chaſe in view, his progreſs 
| the vas obſtructed by a ſudden overflow of the waters 


the Wo one of the large rivers of Catac. Regardleſs n 
t on Wot the ſtate of his health, and the medicines he 


the f had taken, by an extraordinary exertion of activity 


1008 Wind ſtrength; he encountered the rapid ſtream, and 


pegociations intruſted to him were of courſe ſuſ- 
nded, —And here let me digreſs from my narra- 


riſes that ever diſtinguiſhed humanity. All who 
knew him were his friends; even ſtrangers, to 


death of Mr. Elliot. He fell a martyr to patrio- 
tim and 8 to the Eaſt India Company. Af. 
iſorder peculiar to the eaſt, Which 
which requires a copious application of mercury, 
his duty prevailing over every other conſideration; . 
xcommodation$ as might be ſuitable to his ſtate of 


keretly eſcaped from Chandernagore, was purſu- 
ag the ſame route before him. Knowing ai , 


Ipproaching Monfieur Chevalier. Unfortunately, 


3 ndnd ſepoys. He found Monſieur Chevalier at thelifelent! 


os WA 1 4 Elliot had but a ſmall eſcort, and th 


Wy yet to be 5 be could not, withou 
gnacerifielng the object of his commiſſion, return 
guard to ee. Monſieur Che völier and his con 


5 cutta may be computed at twenty days journey k 


near three months, committing 
5 around many hoſtilities and depredations. A 
from this officer was laid before the fi 


| 18 FFW Tas 1 
ſwam e eee e of his attendati el 


7 \ 


+. 
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metropolis) of .Catac : and, although eſcorted ont, c 

by a few ſepdys, he claimed the perſorrof Gore plai 
nor Chevalier with ſuch ſenſible arguments anc onde 
many eloquence, that the Rajah ſurrendered him. 


longeſt and moſt dangerous patt of his joume 


8 Monſieur Moneron, to Calcutta; wherefor 

| 3 their paroles in writing, to ſurrendt 
Wh one priſoners of war, within a limite 
"np 2 to the governor general. ——Monſicur Chey 
ier and Monfieur Moneron their en 
_  gagements. . Mr. Elliot purſued. his route t 
rar; but died * few days afterwards — | 
e capital of Bundlecund, f 
| monde, fs 6 ſituated near the well 
| —_— of that nt wg Its diſtance from 


. Here Colonel Leſlie had li 


in the county 


| A native courier. 


e cou 
Lil upon the 19th of October,, wherein he ſtat 
the cauſe which retarded his march 3 and account 
for his not having, been hitherto more wang s 1 
- his communications to the board, 17 ſaying, tha 
hae had furniſhed Mr. Haſtings, at his own ſpec 
| deſire, with a particular journal of occu 
and therefore had truſted to him for ſuch exp 
tions as the board might require. The on 
notyithſtanding his Galays and ng” ex 


_preſieſi + 


— 
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fed not the leaſt apprehenſion of Mr. Haſtings's ' 
th&entment, or of any effects it could produce; 
Wat, on the contrary, he ſet him at open defiance | 
| plain terms, and refuſed to hold private corre. 
anondence with him any longer. 
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Calcutta, Jan. 21, 1180. 


ta OLON EI LESLIE died at Chatterpore. ori - 
the za e October, 1778. He was ſucceed- 
in the mnmand of the detachment by 
donel Ge ho received a charge to re- 
ex the 'negociation with Moodajce-Booſla, on the 
nciples. of Mr. Elliot's inſtructions,” with full 
Wer to conclude A treaty. ; 3 Sher | 
The power that had been delegated on the 15th 
October, to the prefidency of Bombay, of com- 
unding the march of the detachment, was revok- 
WW, and Goddard was to be directed only by orders 
lette em the ſupreme council. The governor general, 
counW'the 12th.of October, had violently cenſured th 
ftnteMelidency of Bombay, for not puſhing matters to 
countWitrefnity againſt the Marratta regency, in order to 
cit M aſtate Roganaut-row in the office of Paiſhwa 
„ tha now takes a meaſure inconſiſtent with the oſten- 
pecufdle object of the expedition, which was to co· 
erate with the Bombay army in favour of Ra- 
plan For, without a preconcerted coincidence _ 
oloneſ movements, how. can two armies act for one 
18, ex | 52 | end? 
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end? and, how can there be a coincidence 6 
movements, where armies are under ſeparate com. 
mands? But, notwithſtanding Mr. Haſtings's warm 
approbation of the plan for raifing Ragoba to the 
arratta throne, he conſidered his cauſe as deſpe- 

rate; and even while he approyed the reſolutions 

© -of the Bombay preſidency, to accompany hin 
'' with an army te Poondh, he declared, that he con: 
..  Hidered them as reſolutions to do nothing : an opi 
nion for which an extreme fluctuation in the coun- 
dils of Bombay, had indeed given good ground 
'\ But though he entertained no ho the meaſures 

. of that preſidency in favaur of Bis, he pro 

_ bably truſted that they might ſavg att his de- 
tachment; a conjecture which ther tally jul. 
tified. It is certain, howeven 4 
as the 


tenor of Mr. Haſtings's mine 8, 
letters to aid from the Rajah 0 ,, that the 


r 
real object of that expedition was an alliance with 
the Rajah, and an embaſſy to ſolicit him to become 
a candidate for the ſovereignty of the Marratta em. 
pire. Yet the expedition over land was planned 
and reſolved on the 23d, of February, 1778; and 

by the ſixth article of the inſtructions to the pref 
dency of Bombay, to treat concluſively and effec- 
tually with Roganaut-row, bearing date the 18th 
7 of the enſuing month of March, the ſupreme 
council were ſolemnly bound to perform every con- 
dition which any ſuch treaty might contain. And 
if violation of faith was not intended from the 
beginning, why was not the government of Boni- 
bay commanded to forbear entering into any treaty 
with Roganaut-row, the moment that it was reſolv- 
ed to enter into a' negociation with Moodajee- 

Booſla'; and to avoid all overt hoſtilities againſt the 

2 Marrattas, 


— 


\ 


2 


e e larrattas, unleſs in ſelf-defence, until they ſhould 


dom. Nx expreſsly authoriſed by the ſupreme council, or 


varm part of Directors? Or, Why was it not confiden- 
the ally intruſted with the deſign in favour of the 
eſpe · Nah, and directed to contribute to its, ſucceſs 
tion den it was ripe for execution 4 

him ln proſecution of his views of exalting Mooda- 


Booſla to the Marratta imperial throne, Mr. 
ſtings wrote the following letter to his prime 
iter, \Dewagur Pundit, dated in Calcutta, 23d 
vember, 1778: In the whole of my conduct 
have deen from the common line of policy, 
id, have n dvances when others in my fitua- - 
bn Won waited for ſolicitations : as the 
teſt to which I can look, cannot in 
cir nat ese to which the proſperous. 
he of o may conduct the ſtate of the 
tha-rajalt's government. But I know the charac- 
is to. Which Taddreſs myſelf. I truſt to the ap- 
ved [bravery and ſpirit of our chief, that he will 
lently catch at the objects preſented to his ambi- 
In; and to your wiſdom, of which, if fame re- 
ts truly, no miniſter ever poſſeſſed a larger por- 
u, that you will view their importance in too 
ar alight to hazard the loſs of them, by attempt- 
sto take an advantage of the defire which [ 
ve expreſſed for their accompliſhment. This in- 
lation is not ſo much intended for à caution to 
lu, as for an explanation of my conduct to thoſe 
d may be leſs able to penetrate the grounds of 


| con- 


But Moodajee - Booſla did not catch at the objects 

flented to his ambition, with that ardour which 

& governor looked for; nor does it appear that 

erer had an idea of the nature and 9 | 
\ 
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N the beginning of January, 1779, Color 

L Goddard, with the "detachment; croſſed the 
Narbudda, and encamped on the fouthern bank 
of that river, within the territory of Berar, wien 
| he waited to be informed of the final reſolution 
Moodajee-Booſla. He deputed Lieutenant We 
therſtone to Naig-pore, in order to preſs the Raj 
to conclude the propoſed. treaty, and immediate 
to enter on the execution of it; but without tn 
ſmalleſt ſucceſs. That prince declined enter 
into any treaty, or taking any active part yy 


8 


— 


— 
* 
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till further accounts ſhoutd: arrive from Cal. 


y W 
. As x pretext for this vefoſk); he plesded the 
ken by the council of Bombay, in favour of 
im: etre and not only recommended, but 
ly enitreated the Engliſh to abandon that 
ab; Wie, and lecept of en the miniſterial pa a 
wed in Poonah:* 0. Mut : 


government of Berat had Abenden argu- 


tan The 

ook ents to t "thoſe urged . — of the 
ht an for their aſſumit 5 dign ty of Ram-rajah 
in WW etterah; articular! <« (heit r pledgel faith, 5 


Id the friend ip they had ſworn to the preſent 
aſhwa, Their *afſerting their pretenſions to the 
eigity, they affirmed, would be encountered 
j numberleſs obRatles.' A victory could not be 
tained Ilnhdar medding much bloed, and vio- 
ung the moſt ſacted eng eee "ou The ſupport 
Wded by the 'Erigliſh' to Roganaut-row, | they 

bnfdered “ as highly impolitical, and predicted, | 
ut in the end it would be found to be ſo. Roga- 
lot raw,, they faid, was held in univerſal) abhor- 

tice "and the'pre) adices in the Deccan againſt that 
— uld not Ally. if ever, be remove.“ 
entimonts 'of” the Maha:rajah' and his mi- 

Hes, bens communicated to governor Haſtings, 
ty much Aifconcerted and diſtreſſed him. 'He 
nt a letter to Moodajee-Boofla,” in which he la- 
kits rather than cottiplains,” of the diſtruſt enter- 
ed by the Rajah ;, arid declares, that had he ac- 
ited” of the terms offered to Him by Colonel 
ddard, and concluded. a treaty with the govefn- 
ent of Berg He (Mr. Haſtings) ſhould have 
8 dhe obligation of it ſuperiot to that of any 
ement formed by the government of Bombay: 


"what ad 9 have thou Wa it His duty to have 
ere Yo, I | maintained 


8 * 
"oft a Ae done 
maintained it againſt, every conſideration, even, « 
the moſt valuable intereſts and ſafety of the Engli 
poſſeſſions intruſted to his- charge Fe, 9h You 

unxeſet 


— 


"hs 


-continued; the governor general Ih 
ply committed.all my views, partly and indrſting 
ly by letters, but very fully in repeated, converl 
tions with. your Vakeel Beneram Pundit, as it wou 
have been very;improper to have the affairs of 
delicacy and importance committed to letters, a 
to the hazards to Whieh theſe would have been e 
poſed in a long and doubtful journey. | Your cal 
tion was ſtill greater, and perhaps more commend 
ble, although I may regret the neceflity which pr 
ſeribed it; for neither your letters, nor the let 
of Beneram Pundit, afforded me the leaſt clue 
judge of your ſentiments or. inclination reſpec 
the particular points of action which were to for 
the ſubſtance of our projected engagements. A 
although from your general profeſſions, and tl 
warmth and ſincerity. with which theſe were mat 
feſtly dictated, 1 had every reàſon to conclude 
you approved of them; yet, without ſome all 
ances, common prudence required, that I ſhou 
not precipitately abandon every other reſous 
and irrevocably commit the honour and intereſts 
this government in à doubtful meaſure. Prec: 
tions were taken, that nothing ſhould be undertal 
by any of the governments dependent on til 
which might eventually interfere with thoſe actu 
cencluded with,yau,”.. . „ „„ 5} 
The 2 letter had no effect on Moc 
5 


Jec-· Booſſa; and Colonel Goddard, baving recaint 


- +, This, declaration of Mc, Haſtings ſurpaſſes the bittereſt acculstil 

Nis adverſaries, and expoſes News and purpoſes totally inconſittent 

.d#ty and ſidelity. ” 3.7 - 
a lett 


* 
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letter from General Carnac and Colonel Egerton, 
uring date the 11th of January; adviſing him 
to continue his march towards Poonah, but to 
eee either to Baroach or Surat, or to remain on 
E borders of Berar, wiſely: followed their advice. 
e moved with his detachment from Brahmpore, 
the 6th of February, and arrived at Surat about 


f 6th" of that month, without having met with 
„ oppoſition, br ſo much as even ſeeing an enemy; 


% had the army been dommanded by a man of 
| bravery and activity; this expedition might 
t have been ſo ſucceſsful, The Marrattas called 
all their troops to * the Bombay army; 
the treaty made with Mr. Carnac; lulled them 
o ſecurity, until it was diſavowed in Bombay; 
uin the mean time, Colonel Goddard preſſed 


march, and eſcaped. 


LETTER IXV. 


To N — . Eſq; London. 


5 Calcutta, Fan. 26, 1786. 

UROPEAN nations falſely imagine, that all 
the delicacy of taſte and refinement of ſenti- 
at. that are. to be found in the world, are poſ- 
by themſelves; other nations, they conſider 
ude and barbarqus. It is true, that a few men 
enlightened underſtandings are ready to allow a 
gee of cultivation to certain Aſiatic. nations: 
lam apt to think, that een theſe men under- 
2 5 * rate 


<cuſati | 
aſittent' 


a let 
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ese Ul ib ge. che virtues of the f by 
of the enſt ; at leaſt, I have ſcateely met with a il 
author who-ſpeaks.on-this ſuhject with any degli 
of enthuſiaſm, Every body ſeems willing tog 7 2 
æ tacit conſent to that ivaſt ſuperiority, in all Neo 
ſpects, which European eee bp 
aſſumed oyer all the reſt of the World. ce or 
The following letter from the Maha rajah 1 Hou 
dajee-Boofla, to Mr. Haſtings, for goed fu, Hei 
Tpicit of juſtice, humanity, and delicacy of fenen m 
mint and taſte, may eee aj hr with 
of Pfiny or Cicero. bl 


Copy of a letter: from Moodajee:Boolla to \ Go 
nor « Haſtings, dated the gth December, 17 
and received the ad January, 1779. 


Four friendly letter of the 6th Ram 
( 11th October) informing me of your having! 
ceived advice of the death of Mr. Elliot, in 
way to Naigpore+; your concern at that en 
and at the 9 ſuſpenſions of the nega: 
tions which that gentleman was to have condu 
with me on the part of your government; i 
the delay in the eſtabliſhment of a ſtrict and 
petual friendſhip between the Company's-ftate i 
mine (concerning which you had exerted your 
ſo warmly) by reaſon that the preſent Were 
affairs would not admit of the delay which 
attend the deputation of another perſon 
thence, without injuring the deſigns in hand; | 
that in your conviction of my fr ourable dif 
tion, from the knowledge that my intereſts and 


+ The capitatof Berar, 
we | Comp 
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ipany's are inſeparably connectedʒ and-in the zeal: 
he ſ Naeram Pundit, whom, during the long period 
ie reſided” with you; you found: fo: deſerving-of?- 
degſher confidence; &c. &ec;- That the plan pro- 
to g ed and whit you have written, is 'to-promate: | 
all common advant not:fortheintere(Þ of: one: 
e ha only,” being convinced; that * rages alli 
or private friendſhip, can bliſned 
bur reciprocal ad var 7 2 ion theſe? 
a ei ples 2 had long age g lannedo an alliance 
| time: forthe accom * hifhnelentof which 
10 Coats; for you conceive b to he equaliy for 
y intereſt as for yours, our countries bordering? 
leteß other, 2nd out natural eneinies being the 
ne: That, In a word, you required no but? 
junexion of my forecs with yours, by which, 
ough cack is — very powerful, they will ac. 
| tex ten- fold p ion of ſtrength: That the 
of che progreſs. in the detachment” intended 
r Bombay, had not ariſen from the oppoſttion of 
enemy, but from other cauſes improper to men- 
on; but that it will now ſhortly arrive in my ter- 
tories, and its operation be determined by my ad- 
e: That you adds iven directions to Colonel 
lie, to co-o the forces which I ſhall 
Nie with is: That as you offer me the forces of 
dur Circar to promote my views, you in return 
faire the aſßiſtance of mine toeffet your pur- 
les; with other particulars which I fully under 
reached me ow the 26th Shawand (16th No- 
4 ember) and afforde? me great pleaſure. - I alſo 
ved duplicate and triplicate of this letter, —In 
e latter part of it you expreſs, that as you had 
ade me acquainted with your views, it is neceſ- 
ny that L alſo communicate to- you, Re" re 
erve, 


my” 
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ſerve, the ends which I lool to for, my nne on 3 
in this union; That the good faith of the Engi 
to every engagement they contract, ſo long a8 it 
obſerved: hy others, is univerſally known; and tha 
it has ink the invariable rule of your conduct, u 
| ſuppott this character in all acts depending on or 
and. never-to-relinquiſh any. deſign of  importan 
farmed on E n but to per 
ſevere ſteadily'to its completion: That having thu 
explained to me yo, ſentiments and, views, 50 
wait only to-know.; mine; .and- on the . knowledg 
of theſe, you ſhall: firms your ultimate Telol 
tion.— tA 4 91% WW v0 22 
8 It is r THY maxim af fincere- friend 
government, - Readineſs, , magnanimity 
and. pr an $a a plan, formed ns Re 
judicious gtounds, ſhould. he conducted in 
manner as to end happily. You deſire to . 
ſentiments and views; and deferrir to form your 
ultimate reſolutions until you heard further fron 
me, is the ſame thing as if Joa had confulted me 
primarily on your firſt deſignss \* - 
Since, after the ſtricteſt ſerutiny and reſearche 
intodiſ poſitions and vices of the multitude, it Has been 
determined, on proofs of mutual ſincerity and good 
faith, that a perpetual friendſhip and union be eſta 
bliſhed, it will, hke the wall o Alexander, . for the 
happineſs of mankind, Fo8tnus paſkaken until the 
end of time. 
The having cauſed a trandation to be made 
| into Engliſh, of the Hindoo books, called the Shal- 
ter and Poran; and of. the hiſtory of the former 
| kings; the ſtudying theſe books, and keeping the 
Had of the former kings and preſent rulers of 
| Deccan, &c. 5 before J eyes, and 


from 
1.896 


And 
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wagen their lifeleſs fimllitude to Uifcover which of 
lien were or ate -worthyof rule, and poſſeſſed 
M1604 faitb; from which to determine with 
hom to contract engagements, and- what conduct 
obſer vd to chem reſpectively q alſo, the endea- 
gur to preſerve:the bleſſing of peace, until forced. 
telgquiſh it; — the ſupporting every one in his 
erredithry right ; and: revenging the breach of faith : 
enggement; but on the fabmiſſion of the of- 
ders, the exerciſe df the virtues of cfemency and 
werofity, by pardoning, and tereiving him again 
to favour; and reſtoriug hinv to his poſſeſſions; 


5 | not ſuffer ing the intoxication of power to re- 
ae into 4 breach of faitkh-—and "the giving 
mit port to eaclt illuſttidus houſe in proportion to its 


Ipective merits, and in matters which require 
long o courſe>of yeurs id bring to perfec- 
n che forming ybur conduct on mature deli- 
ation) and the advice of the Company and Coun- 
Lure the ſure means of exalting your greatneſs 
d proſperity to» the higheſt pitch The inten- 
an of all this is to recommend univerſal peace 
I"'{rjendſhip in che manner following: The Al- 


een ght diſpoſes / of kingdoms, and places whom 
ood Wibever he chuſes on the ſeats of power and rule; 
ſta ·¶ ¶ ut makes their ſtability to depend on their peace- 
the dd, juſt; and friendly conduct to others. —It is 
the Wot every one that: is equal to the taſk of govern- 
ent, on the plan de ſigned by the Almighty Ruler, 
de Wind of enſuring his ſtability by a wiſe and juſt con- 
a. uc. Hind: and Deccan poſſeſs, at preſent, very 


ewenlightehed; but a great multitude of weak 


he ¶ ind ignorant! men: The Engliſh chiefs, and you in 
of Wi ſuperior degree, poſſeſs all the virtues above re- 
id 5:99 44390 2:1] 11% 1% citeck 
m ER. 


2 manths voyage on che grrgt ocean, by Hein mas 


the means of ſettling all points between us, to our 


i 
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cited, 4 eom ing from diſtant iſſands by. a diy 1 


| nanimity and fortitude, eee 
many Soubahs on this continent. IC is ealy to a0 
quite à kingdom. 900 but toll beceme a king core 
Kings, and chief o vis & verysdifficult vat he 
ter; The attainmentzof this Is only to be affechel 
by the means: of Gel Gip.. by whi ch. che univer, 
may be ſubjected; My eond uct as ramedd on chef | 
or gs reſidence, oh: im P undlit, = 
alcutta, was; ſolely tor, effect- tlie iſhment d 
the moſt intimate friendſhips and hy th bleſpng 
of God bead 0 deep root that throug 
yaut means it has reached the car of; the-Company 
ant King of England: And our gonnection ant 
correſpondence, carried on unqer theytveil; of: 
vicinity of our domi has; deen Uiſcovere 
by. the Papnah | mikificrs}c : nod by the Nein 
Niaum- ul · Dowla; yet, though they form- i 
conjectures: and doubts, and have: ſent- ai tal ave 
Vakeel, and written letters, to endeavour 
to. find- out the motives of our union, — 
main a myſtery, as I make the plea 2 
ties, and the junction of our: territories: 2 _ 
J was impatientiy expecting tit arri vabof Ms 
Elliot, Who being endowed with an enlightened 
underſtanding, and inveſted: with full powers fre * 
you to conduct the negociations; and determine on 
the meaſures to be purſued, would haye eſtabliſhed 
the tics of a perpetual friendſhip, and-have ſettled 
every matter on the firmeſt or wa It pleaſed Go 
that he ſhould d die on the journey; and the grief 1 
felt, at his unfortunate lols, who would have beei 


mutual content, and by his negociation with me. 
giving 


0 2 
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the death of Mr. Elliot, 
18- has fallen to the ground, and 
th me. ut be ſuſpended till another opportunity, and the 
giving | 7 knowledge 


v4 * l 
Wd P - | , 
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khowled das of f-,your of entiments. It is 4 proverb, 
chat d, ateyer f is iberatel done; is well done“ 
In reply 70 what your write 855 Ring yen? framing 
your at re hutiphs, have contin icated4s 
Benctam Pubilit Khateper f fü ade roper and cg 
gidle, and vl ich. may les them in fuch «4 
Ane 4g y Pbe he ee co an}: chinge fron 
the” y mu = 55 7 5 For thoſe Point 
which T fixed on \_afrer Miß ate Lira) "as Hh 
eligible that can be by pe Fefe voi ta 
the letters of Ke, m it. If; notwith (4nd: 
\ you have any Pl. 10 75 ro rr. the recĩprociſ 
betet f -our OR be e to commugicate t 
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5 1. e out letter reſpecing ſending afl atmy i 
overawe the French, and to feinferec tf goveri 
ment of Bom bay, Br: ſetting forth that the 
P6nah mitiſters Hàviug broke the treaty with th 
Engliſh, and in oppoſition to the rights/of ar- 
ſhip received” an eyoy of * the French King, an 
granted the port of Choul to that nation 2 — 
enabling them to form an arſenal, and collect mili 
tary ſtores; and of their? having Written to theit 
officers, to permit the French thi ips to enter their 
ports; and that it being therefore ineumbent ot 
-y6u to take meaſures to counteract "their deſigns 
you had determined to ſend a firong detachment 
for the reinforcement of Bombay, by the route 6 
Berar; and that in conſideration of our antien 
friendſhip, and the vicinity of our dominions; yol 
requeſted; that on, its arrival in my neighbourhood 


I would cauſe it to be N in the route, and, 
| providing 
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rb, Upoviding it with. proviſions, and. neceflaries, hayve 
"Mir conduRted, in ſafety through my, tergitonies, and. 
ing eig a: body, of. my forges, With it, which would n+ | 
400 e er e and. that your. 4 
wget the, eee Bene fred, , hp. @ | 
h +4 route. for its march in preference to any other: In, 

rot Yeeply $9 his letter, SURE Dy ane | 

0 1 | 


incereft friendſhip; I waited not to take the advice. 
f any one, But without heſitation . wrote, you," 
hat where a fipcere friendſhip exiſted, the paſſage 
i, troops through my country, was a matter of no, 
ment; that they ſhould proceed immediately., 


ite 6 Firough my country; 1 likewiſe, informed Colonel 
i” Wcflie: of the, ifficulties..and, dangers: he would 
Wert with in the way, from dangerous mountains, 
e rivers, der, And allo, diſpatched alla 
„ Roy, with » chief of, not, to the banks of 
my ue Narbudda, to ſupply the detachment with pro- 
were ons as long as they were in my territory, and to, 
ben with all the duresof hoſpilir, where 
des waited. in expectation of their - arrival. for'fix 
jonths to no purpoſe, . They Joitered away their 
me in the Bundle Cund countries, contrary. to | 


ery rule of policy. At that time all the Poo-« 
| miniſters were ſeparately employed in their | 
m private affairs, or in the war with Hyder. | 
ap, inſomuch that they had no time to turn their | 
tention. to the concerns of other parts, and the 
ach to Bombay might have been effected with | 
greateſt eaſe. The time is now paſt. The | 
ow is ſhot, and cannot be recalled. As | have 
peatedly written to the Poonah miniſters, with 
om I keep, up a correſpondence on the ſubject of 
ir encouraging a French envoy, and breaking 
lr faith with the Evgliſh chiefs, acts highly in- 
\, | „ © © qonliltens- 15 
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| cohfifterif' with Honour and policy; the anſwer 


reteivett ftom them. I have commu to yon. 
ay in their own / jufti 


The ſubſtance of what Fi 
Fetion'is' this: That rench Yikeel came for 
the pu iFpoſe of traffic, not” to negociatẽ ; yet, for 
the ſattsfiction of the Engliſh; 1 ey gare Hitn his 
difrmiſſion; That the account of the gratt of the 
port of Choul, and an arſenal, is entirely without 
foundation; and that they have not the Teaft indiſ. 
poſition towards the Engliſft: Thar 1 Will therefore 
write to Calcutta, that you. may be perfectly ſatis 
fick reſpecting their dilpoſition Mts letters did 
not produce the effeck of cpr you! on the 
ſußſect of tle Paiſhwa, but your douhts ſtill re. 
majnetl. "Arid, actuated by wiſdom and prudence 
yu determined to ſend Mr. Elliot to me; and 
Wibke to me, that on his 5 Naigpore, after 
he Hadan interview with me; Jar my ſen. 
timents and views, Be would, in eden with 
= form ot e our mutual honour and benefit, 
rections to Colonel Leſlie in cone 
quence, who would be guided thereby. — The 
= of, this gentleman's paid is" too welf 
kiidwn; and Colonel Leſlie likewiſe, #ter engap- 
ins in koflifities: with the Pliſtiwa's N. and 
emindars of theſe parts, and calle lar 
ſums of money, died. Colonel Goddard Re 
ed to th; command, and purſued the ſathe line o 
conduct, with reſpeck to the Talbokdars, as his 
tedeceffor 3 and riet at Garawale and 'Garafur 
in the territory of the Afghans, whither he wa 
abliged to march with the utmoſt caiition, being 
ſurrounded with a Marratta army, who conftanth 
ſeized every opportunity to attack him, wrote me 
from thence, that he ſhould ſhortly reach tit 
1 Nar buddz, 


and other neceſſaries to be prepared, and u party of 


in anſwer, That Lalla Jada Roy, and Shao Beal 
Hazaile were waiting on that "fide the Narbudda 
which- is within my territories, and that the Gaut 


Jada Roy ſhould exert his utmoſt aſſiduity in fup- 
plying him with grain and other proviſions, and 


that, as the road forward was very difficult and 


concealed in the holes in the mountains; who, 
though not able to oppoſe him openly, yet would 


would enter the Soubahſhip, of Barhampore, de- 


Aſſur, for the arrival of the Engliſh on the banks 
of the Ganges; ten thouſand more were under the 
command of Bagarut Sundiab; Scindiah himfelf 
with the chiefs in readineſs at Poonah, waiting to 
bear of the approach of the Engliſh ; and more- 
over in; Berar, in which the Nabob Nizam-ut-Dow- 
la poſſeſſes a ſhare with me, all the Jaghirdars were 
n readineſs with powerful armies; and although'the 
Engliſh poſſeſſed . the greateſt magnanimity in bat- 
tle, yet as every ſtep they took would be juſt into 
the mouth of danger, and all the above — 
8 een 
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my forces to be ready to join him. I wrote him 


where the troops ſhould. croſs was two coſs from 
tence, under Hlallingabad 3. that * Jinofte! Bodlla . 
forded it with his army at that place, on his expe- 

dition to Malawa, and that I did not doubt it was 
now fordable ; that he ſhould therefore croſs his 
umy there, and repair to Hallingabad : That Lalla 


treat them | with every degree of hoſpitahty ; but 
dangerqus,. and thouſandy. of the Balha Caſtes were 
do it by ambuſcade and ſtratagems, and cut off his 

ſupplies of proviſions ; and that, beyond that hge 


pendent on the Paiſhwa : That near four thouſand 
of Scindia's cavalry were waiting at the fort of 


| Ing bis 


* ö * X | I, N 
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chiefs would. ſet themſelves to cut off, and deftrcy 
his proyifions, and take every opportunity of at 
king pm when they law an advantage, and of 
harr ing him night and day, conftantly ſurround. 


— 
0 


| army with their numerous forces, thejunc: 
tion of a, body of ny forces with his, would: avail 
nothing in the face of ſuch large armies, but would 
only involve me in the greateſt loſſes: That it 
neither was adviſeable for him to return, which 

-would « oath the awe and Teſpe& in which he 
was held; that I would, therefore write the particu. 
lars explicitly to Calcutta, and that whatever you 
ſhould think proper to intimate to Him and me 
at reply; it would be  adviſeable td abide. by; and 
act accordingly. 


All which tinte I would recom: 
mend that he continued at Hoſſingur.— That! 
have received letters from Calcutta, filled with the 
warmeſt friendſhip and corifidenct ta the following 
. purport : I hat the detachment ſhould. come into 

my .neighbourhbad, and be guided in its operation 
by my advice: That it is incumbent oh every chief 
who enjoys the confidence of another, to give ſuch 
advice as may be moſt advantageoiis to the party 
repoſing truſt, and moſt conſiſtent with the faith 
of. engagements ; and that with ſuch conduct the 
Almighty is well pleaſed.” That I had alſo written 
to the Poonah miniſters my advice on the fituation 
of affairs, to this purport : * That Mt. Elliot was 
deputed hither to negociate with me, but dying in 
the journey, all the negociations iritraſted to him 


were ſuſpended; that had he arrived at Naigpore, 
I had determined from principles of attachment, 
to have removed from the minds of the Engliſh 
the dqubts and apprehenſions which had arifen by 

| K | of the 
French 


reaſon of the ſuppoſed encouragement 


| 


longer 
tourfe 
0 4 6 
reirifo, 
Frenc] 


repair; 


els 


; 
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mus of the Engliſh, which, had given fiſe to the 


= 


quarre) between She two Rates, by-proving to them 
under the ſanction of, ſolemn. gaths, and becoming 
myſelf guarantee, that „all thoſe reports were 
groundleſs, and that the Poonah miniſters were 
lteady and zealous in their engagements with the 
Engliſh, and on ſeveral accounts highly obliged to 
them. And I would have taken from Mr. Elliot, 
mgagements,” that the Enflifh had nb'ided of af- 
fording ſupport to Roganaut:rbw; but were reſolv- 
ed to maintain their tteaty inviolate ; and that their 
l prehenſions related to the French; and that when 
Igave e n ſatisfactiom relating to the French, 


ind became” guarantee, afl lis doubts would be 
removed; and that if it was retjuiſite, a freſh en- 
pgement foul de execored, 20 which he would 
bea guarantee: That, in brief, each party enter- 
lined a reaſonable doubt; the Engliſh, that the 
Poodah miniſters would join with the French; and 
the Poonah miniſters, that the Engliſh ſupport 
Noganaut- row: That when theſe ſuſpicions ' no 
longer remained, all cauſes of ' diſpleaſure would of 
tourfe:ceaſe ; and that they could have no objecti 

to. a detachment, of Enghſh forces, ſent for the 
teinforcement” of Bombay, and to overawe the 
french, not for the ſupport of Roganaut-row, 


repairing thither ; and to oppoſe them would in 


loch ca e have been highly improper,” &. &cc. 


' SteonD PoSTSCRIPE., 
© Baboo-row, the Paiſkwa's vakeel, has obſerv- 
to me in the courſe of converſation, that his 

| maſter 


4 
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ee it way appear 8 may 1 rep 
. over, again, yet. \mpartance 
dhe ſuhject may plead, in, A. eue, On eit 
matt / a doubt .ſubhſts. The, Poonah, miniſters fu 
ect, that che. Engli e aßch to Bon 
_ thay; sg. een r the pu Wt en 
the Breach, ate in. reality 7505 d, for the f 17 
| pf;Roganaut-raxs and that the Engliſt ; Bom 
ho ere not included in the treaty with the Pail 
wa,:Which;was goneluded through. the. go! ernorg 
Bengal, with-theadyice of e Hor Calcute 
e ef breaking with the iſhwa, an 
ſuppotting Roganaut, rom; and that The detact 
mente ckad been ſent; at their re quiſition. Th 
alledge, that the chief of Cal Calgutta writes. to then 
that he is firmly xeſolved to 3 to the treat 
with- the Paiſya; and that the detachment he hu 
ſent to Bombay, is falely to awe the French, wit 
out tho. leaſt· deſigu to aſſiſt Roganaut-row z 1 
that ſince it is en in the treaty to diſpat 
troops over land, the march of 2 troops 18 
breach of it: That if-it is neceſſary to ſend troop 
to Bombay to awe the French, they N to 


er ſex. | 1. a n 


* 
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e The Engliſh on their part ſuſpeRed | the Poo- 
zh miniſters. of joining the French, in. conſe- 
ence of receiving a French vakeel. As the 
iſhwa formerly wrote me, that he had no idea of 
ling in his engagements with the.Engliſh, and 
it he had given no encouragement to the French 
reel; who came for the purpoſe of traffic, and 
it he had diſmiſſed him. therefore requeſted that 
otld ſatisfy you in that reſpect; I, in conſe- 
encel formerly wrote you all theſe particulars. 
have a voucher in my hand fram the Paiſhwa, 

at he has no connection with the French. anda 
dy t6 His engagements with the Engliſh, Iam 
e, by this voucher, to give you complete fatis- 
tion on this head. _=_ I have no voucher, or 

nation from you, by which J may be able to 
e ſatisfaction to him. 


8 % 


* 


As he R a prohibition in the treaty, to 
forces over land, and likewiſe com- 


Ins een the money col ected by Colonel 
lie in his umi what anſwer can, be made 
reto of 91. 
As the time requires chat a reconciliation take 
e with the Poonah miniſters, | you will confider | 
| determine what reply ſhall. be given to theſe 
points of which they complain ; and by what: 
ns they will be ſatisfied; and communicate 
0 r zeſolution to me; that 1 may. write conforma- 
an 3 d remove BAG doubts,” 2 we hn | 
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TXT, ' 8 Jan, 24, 78a 
Cam: 6 in Europe and in Ini 

1 ate gow * deduce to a ſtate, by much 
crritial not to alarm every perſon-whoſe mind is 4 
callous, and taĩnted with deliberate treachery? 
The-nation; engaged in a general war in Eur 


, and America, fiiſt, ere now, have contracted v go 
the Compatry tb continue their charter, and e natic 
poſſeſſion of all territorial revenues. in p. : Th 

| Lonſideration ef a gift and loan of ſeveral n Com 
ons. trea 
The Co were fu} Riel, b the e natit 

. dent” 28878 of ty jul, by he the g 
tre fecond in ſupreme council, on the tenth {ie rex 

Auguſt, 1778 to conclude with certainty, Wy bee: 
near three millions ſterling are now. unapptoptiſ retor 
in their treaſury in Bengal, without any rann res, 
of the cutrent inveſtments.; and therefore, to mi tne 


theſe very i important and eee conceſſe 
the nation. 8 1 OH 

The nation, , equally eonfident in the truth 
what the Company's principal miniſters abroad! 
aſſerted, and the Diretors — — L 
have implicitly truſted to that reſource; and ei 
advanced 55 Fr roportionably in the meaſure of 
Fende, b Y Proſecuting the war with .vigows 
| — relaxed in taxing the . 


* 


I he ſubſtance of this letter on the ſubject of an intended coalition, 
alſo ſent to a member of goverameat in Bengal. 
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The meaſures, obſtinately and perverſely pur- 
ed in India, have conſumed all the Company's 
eafures in Bengal; and in ſome eſtabliſhments 
ue increaſed their debts, without the probable 
ens of removing the cauſes, or of retrieving 
cir cireumſtances; inſomuch, that it is to be ap- 
hended, the very inveſtments muſt be curtailed, 
not wholly ſtopt, inſtead of making an extra- 
linary remittarice of three millions to Britain, 
_ the Company s chgagements to the 


180, 


The weight of this diſappointment will embar- 
government, and operate as a double tax upon 
nation, already depreſſed in means, and in cre- 
: The miniſter will throw it upon the Company; 
Company will jetty themſelves by the baſeneſs 

| treachery of their rincipal ſervants abroad; 
nation will accuſe the Directors, as acceſſaries 
the guilt of their ſervants, whom they might 
ſe removed, as their malverſations had repeat 
been communicated to them; the Directors 
ö retort upon adminiſtration, by recurring to the 
fures, ' which they had freely thrown from time 
ume upon the majority of their principal ſer- 
ts; and alledging that, under the ſecret in- 
ence and , protection of miniſterial power, the 
nquents were not only kept in their N 
eheouraged in contemptuous diſobedience, anc 
ntinuation of abuſes.. : 
he nation will view it in its true light; it will 
ome a ſubject of impeachment; tlie perfidious 
tors will be abandoned to their fate. A bill o 

ns and penalties will 305 unanimouſly, becauſe 


miniſter will dare 85 port fo bad a cauſe; pri- 
JET vate 


all | ky. a 
— but 
x 
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vate property will be ſequeſtered, and the offe 
ing perſon arreſted. . Br ah. 


Ihe chief author of theſe great evils ſees if; 


approaching event with dreadful alarm; he dre; 
again the apoſtacy of Sir E C- 
again he beholds all the powers in India rouſ 
and united to oppoſe the unabating ambition of 
foreign people, under the guidance of men, 
have proved themlelves ftrangers equally to pu 
and private faith, and to the purity and ſacred 
of ſolemn engagements. He fears the premat 
arrival of French auxiliaries, to incorporate i 
and to direct the offended native ſtates. , He kn 
that all the powers in India have loſt confidenc; 
himſelf, —— that pacific overtures are therek 
- needleſs. He defires, now, to leſſen the odi 
'againſt himſelf, and to elude a part of the put 
_ "cenſure, by aſſociating his opponents in all his 
nicious meaſures, by a late coalition. He will 
alſo to aſſociate them in ſupport of his foul, 
ſtructive, and illegal contra&ts—in the miſcond 
and enormous depredations of the late refideni 
Oude. And he dreads that old practices, even 
tecedent to the preſent government, will burit 
into judgment againſt kim. Craft, ſubtilty, te 
porizing, and ſelt-poſſeſſion, are peculiar to 4 
ty years education under wily Rajahs, Bani 
and Circars-in Hindoſtan, He is not only it 
cere, but premeditately intent on deception, 
inſtant that a breach of faith can gratify his rel 
ment, becauſe he is implacable; or his purph 
becauſe he is political; or his power, becauk 
is imperious ; and would rather part with exiſt 
| wen with authority, or ceaſe to be idolized or | 
| tered, N N 


& 
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He ſees no alternative, but to purſue the war; 
e ſees, that to purſue the war, beſides the chances 
f being worſted at all quarters, he muſt ſtop all 
weſtments; and he ſees, that to ſtop the inveſt- 
dents will be followed with the immediate bank- 
Woptcy of the Company in Europe. Nay, he muſt 
mn oe, that ſuch is the miſerable ſtate to which his 


0, Neaſures have reduced trade, that all the current 
Pugers inveſtment being already in ſtore, it cannot. 
real: converted into money; and that money is now. 
1 Wdiſpenſably wanted to carry on the war. And 
ew 


$ diſcernment points out clearly to, his view, the 
tire deſtruction of the Company's power in Ben- 
|, Bahar, and. the Vizier's provinces, if the ma- 
ufafturers are ' thrown; idle, and conſequently, 
reed to emiprate for bread, | 

In this critical dilemma, he calls artfully for re- 
f from thoſe, whoſe arguments againſt his own, 
erfidious meaſures. he had hitherto treated ſo con- 
mptuouſly, as not to deign anſwers to them. 
He knows, that to. ſecure ſucceſs in any over: 
res to Indian princes, he himſelf cannot appear. 


eng oftenſible miniſter, or as contracting party, be- 
urſt Muse they will place no confidence in his promiſes, 
), W'gzgements, or faith. That therefore, a new. 
Ban wittration, in which he bears vo leading part, 


an alone gain acceſs, even to treat. bo | 
After ſo long, ſo honourable, ſo faithful, and ſo 
ady a reſiftance, to ſave-the Company, and to 


a % 


nefit the Britiſh nation; '+ however wearied with, 
ant” of ſucceſs and protection, to yield now, un- 
with a firm and unalterable purpoſe to ſupport. 
e lame meaſures and principles, will be, to releaſe, 


+. Alluding to Mr. F rancia's conduct. 
the. 


4 


the active aggreſſor from more than at] ird part off. 
| his guilt; and to become not an acceſſary, but 


A common cauſe, to oppole Aa common. enemy 


* 
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i 1 


principal in all the miſchiefs and crimes he 
„„ „ 4 14 
lt may be poſfible to divert Hyder Ally and th 
Nizam from the union with the Marratta junctic 


only could have connected men whoſe enmities ar 
inherent, iriveterate, and deep-rooted. A ſpeed 
and judicious embaſſy may effect an alliance wit! 
thele two princes : and the Rajah of Berar is 
contiguouſly fituated, that the movement of 


. 
" 


brigade over the Jumma, will withdraw him fron 
the Poonah alliance, after the alliance is effeche 
with Hyder Ally and the Nizam. In all, and ey 

other. reſpect, it will be prudent to act only « 


or weaken its 
Before mat 


is publiſhed, it might be expedient to open the tre 
ſures of Bengal and Madras, to receive a loan of 
crore of rupees. If it cannot be effected at fi 
per cent. às it might have been-laſt year, to gin 
ſix, ſeven, or even eight per cent. per annum in 
tereſt, on what ſhall be made ene . 


four per cent. payable, periodical in Europe. 
to embark in the ſhip G—s, now lying at the Be 


Fabutta, near the entrance of the Houghly. 
Af x 8 c $06: 220 we' Gs IS. nexl 
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Wt ſhall be fear. Madras, whence we ar ta have. 

oy. 1 ſhall continue this correſpondence during 

; We paſlage home, from the ſeveral places gf refroſh- * 
ent. , . 1 Adieu. | 2 N 


LETTER LIXVIL _ 

70 G— L-—, Eſq; in Calcutta. 
ER. i On board the i Gs, : 
Madras Raad, Feb. 23, 1780. 


NCERITY, my dear Six, is too firmly im- 7 
planted, both by nature and habit, in my 


ly Wofiitution, not to command an implicit obſerv- 
me of ſuch promiſes as are alſo the ſpontaneous 
pa byring of efteem and friendſhip. I am willing 

lieve, that your motives in aſking, were a8 


(did as mine in promifing to converſe with you . 
the ſeveral places of refreſhment...  *' | 
do not know what orders were given to the 
ptains R — and H-——, about keeping 
mpany (although one was detained a whole fort- 
ht, for the avowed purpoſe of ſecurity to both, 
wich the fair ſeaſon for a ſafe and quick paſſage 
Madras was loſt) but they parted and loſt fight | 
each -other the ſecond night, as if by mytual. 
W'ination, and by previous compact. Calms te- 
ded our progreſs; ſo that our paſſage hither 
s tediouſly protrated from the 6th to this day. 
he want of accommodations to fit or lie, and far | 
$to write (for I am now writing upon one knee 
er the other) added to the unceaſing noiſe of 


edteen children of all complexions, who are, wick 
| ac 


* 
180 
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cal inconveniences, I muſt endeayour to procure 


ladies, who, to the other pleaſing advantages to he 


_ 


To the ladies, I have found a great acquiſition i 


Os = | Bo 8 | = if « 5 1 121 
ners ede 


* 


the moſt part, under no kind of government, as 
circumftances which have proved ſo exceedingly un 
pleaſant, and oppoſite to my deſire of - retiremen 
that if I cannot be relieved from ſome of theſe |; 


an accommodation in ſome other ſhip at Madras 
better fitted to all my views, and more conſonant 
to the indulgences which I have ever been accuſton 
ed to enjoy at ſea, even when a. prifoner.—No 
can l, with an exertion of pains, perſuade. myſelf 
to admire the generality of our aged ſociety. We 
have, however, ſome mild, 'agreeable, and ſenfihl 


derived from their - converſations and diſpoſition 
add the particular tendenty of checking 'a ſpecies 
of entertainment, which has ever proved peculiar 
Iy diſguſting and nauſeous to me, and to which 
otherwiſe; I plainly perceive that the bulk of ou 
company would be very "prone; that is to fa 
obſcene and profane language.— It has fallen to n 
lot to make many voyages and tours; but I neve 
remember to have ſeen a company ſo complete 
reſembling what hath been 'delineated in a ſtag 
coach in Britain, or a Uiligence on the continent 0 
Europe, as that of. which I now | compoſe one 


Captain C——e, who is a frank, honeſt,. intell- War! 
gent man; with a proper knowledge of. men anc greſſ 
manners, and à heart which does eſjual honour tu incef 
his country and to humanity; © If our friend ſhould Ver1e 
ever preſide in India, I wifh, for the ſake of both Prob: 
that he was his aid de camp, with rank and eme the 1 
lument ſuitable to his merit and capacity. Majo ditio 
r improves upon acquaintance by a ſupe preh 
rior propriety of demeanour, which a knowledg feat 


. 
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Jo life gives him over others of our little commu- ' 


f o 


nity.——1 need not tell you who I mean but you. 
will readuly recolle& a wiſh which I had entertained, 
to have a certain perſon, for his own ſake, of the 
party. Theſe ideas have vaniſhed, and I can fee 


Wrothing now in that, viſionary ſyperficies, but ſelf- 


lete| 


ſtage 


nt 0 


nfincerity,- and a character approaching to miſan- 
thropy... Thus we find, my good friend, how dif- 
ficult, and how improper it is to Judge of men, 
from early, or even late Ip praraneed, | 
deyed in deceit and diflimulation, who have power 
to poſſeſs themſelves, can long conceal: the cloven 
hoof, when. they find it neceſlary to carry their 
ends by hypocriſy. I have often had occaſion to 
make an obſervation, from experience, that men 
having finiſter views, diſguiſe themſelves with too 
much art to be eaſily detected; and that a combi- 
nation of ambitious criminals, are not only impene- 
trable,” but irreſiſtible, by means of mutual ſup- 
port and encouragement in the greateſt enormities. 
Vices, which at firſt might have ftruck them with 
horror, become at length, by inſenfible. degrees, 
not only familiar to themſelves, but infuſe their 
contagious influence to all their dependents, until 
every ſenſe of honour and virtue is abſorbed in 
avarice, and her concomitant paſſions, —This di- 
greſſion has inſenfibly led to a, ſubje&, which has 
inceſſantly occupied my thoughts. By freſh diſco- 
veries, in conſequence of new reſearches, and by 
probing the cancerous ulcer which has contaminated 
the infectious air of Bengal, 1 have diſcovered ad- 
ditional cauſes of diſguſt, as well as of ſerious ap- 
prehenfions of damnable, dark deſigns to circum- 
ent their opponents to their iniquitous practices, 
/ 1 . | EOS a into m 


en hack- 


timony of their own conſciences "continually be- 


20 rea rg) 
into a participation of the very meafures which 
they had fo honourably and faithfully purfued , 

aid conſequently, of their own guilt; as the moſt 
effectual means of eſcaping the puniſhment ſo juſt- 
ly due to the enormity of their own crimes. What 
greater curſe can the juſtice of Providence de- 
noynce on criminals, than an ambition to acquire 
that kind of reputation in life, which the keen tef. 


lies ?—This muſt be the tormented ſtate of a ſet 
of men, who now practiſe deceit in Calcutta with 
envenomed art, to wound the ſpotleſs reputation 
of the only guiltleſs members of the fupreme ad. 
miniſtration of India, in the hope of redycin 
them, in reſpe& to guilt, to à level with them 
ſelves, becauſe they now begin to believe, that.the 
application of eaſtern riches will not be able to 
protect them from the juſtice of a much-injured 
nation, and deluded conſtituents. I with I could, 
with equal eaſe as I write, convey ſome recent 
ideas of an incredible magnitude, which, under all 
local inconveniences, I have curforily committed as 
memorandums to paper, fince I left the Barrabutta. 
I only dread, that a coalition will tarniſh the glory 
inſepardble from honour, juſtice, and virtue. 

I cannot avoid to expreſs my hearty defire to 
know in what degree, upon what conditions, and 

to what purpoſes, the ſo much (by me) dreaded 
coalition! fas taken place. Indeed, it may be pro- 
per and ufeful to keep friends truly adviſed, as well 
to guard againſt mifrepreſentations of the general 

ſyſtem, as to be able to refute allegations of parti- 
| cular or perſonal natures, n 
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ich | 

dl LETTER LAME 

not F_ © 1 

uſt- 25 — — —, Eſq; in Calcutta. 

hat | 

de- | AR nd. Mather, March 28, 1780. 

N E day alter my arrival here, I uſed the free. 

N08. dom of conveying, inaccurately, ſome ideas 
fet which occurred on the paſſage from Bengal hither, 


Having an invincible attachment to my country . 
conceiving the moſt ſanguine ideas of the unbound- 
ed advantages which the productions of Hindoſtan 
ue capable of yielding, in return for the produc- 
tion of Britain; and expecting to return with that 
kind of {ſupport which may enable me to accompliſh 
my views with honour to myſelf, and benefit to the 
Company, to the nation, and to the natives; Iam 
d. Nroved by a natural impulſe to dwell upon a ſubject, | 
uld, dich may appear foreign to my ſtation and cle | 
n&er., 
Much information and knowledge of India po- 
litics, acquired by inveſtigations in Europe, and 
confirmed by local evidence in foreign eſtabliſh- 
ments, — Calcutta, have directed my lateſt 
thoughts to 9 events, which have — | 
themſelves to my view, big with evils to the Bri. 
iſh empire in Hindoſtan, 1 had been but a few 
MWiceks in India, when the vapour with which the 
1 l my moſt familiar connections in Eu- 
NT rope had ed my underſtanding, was reluc- 
er. tantly difpelled.. I ſoon beheld, not only the errors 
into which, miſrepreſentations, and conſequent pre- 
judices, inſenſibly led ſtateſmen to defeat the ob- 
ER ects they wiſhed to attain, and to ruin the faireſt 
lopes e of a nation, by that dreadful combination of 
| native 


* 


N — ' | | PX 4 : ' 2 
. : 


M TRAVELS iN 
native princes, which the i imperious Jaw of nature 


dictated as the only refuge from Lavery, and the 
only means of ined dee their religious-tenets and 
cuſtoms from the inſatiable graſp « of wild ambition 
and ſordid avarice, and from the wanton ſcourge of 
relentleſs oppreſſion and injuſtice, Driven to def. 
pair, which often inſpires reſolutions big with hope, 
the native powers of India reſolved to oppoſe, reſi, 
and by a united blow to annihilate the faithleſs au- 
thors of violated engagements, the unprovoked 
diſturbers of the peace of - Aſia ; and whoſe ſuc. 
ceſſes had raiſed in their brains, the frantic idea of 
omnipotence and univerſal monarchy.. This is the 
ſubſtance of what thoſe powers 1 ta ex- 
cite a general commotion. againſt the -Engliſh, 
They have ſucceeded but too well. Inſtead te: 
3020 5 the Engliſh, they now execrate them: 
ſtead of being folicited as allies, the Englih now now 
ſolicit in vain inſtead of receiving bribes, bribes 
are now offered to petty rajahs to mediate' for the 
Engliſh. And yet the authors of theſe calamities, 
moſt unaccountably and prepoſterouſſy, continue 
perverſely, to purſue the ſame hoſtile iniquitous 
meaſures, and by every poſſible means endeavour 


to incenſe the greater powers, and to cement the 
combinations already formed againſt the Engliſh 


Company and nation, Theſe things frequently oe. 
cupied my thoughts, and as often prompted me to 
communicate what I dreaded would be the conſe- 
quence, in the hope, that through you, they might 
contribute to confirm the honourable ſtand made by 
your friends Meſſieurs F- and W, 


Who, I believe, ſee matters h the lame me- 


dium that 1 8, | 
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The return of Mr. Georg e Gray to Madras, 
from an embaſſy with which he was charged to 
and Hyder Ally Cawn, with a variety of other cir- 
tion cumſtances, do ſufficiently prove, that ,a native 
re of compact, of A very general extent, is coneluded 
del. under the auſpices of four powerful ſtates, the 
ope, Marrattas, Hyder Ally Cawn, the Nizam of the 
eli, Deccan, and Nudjiff Cawn, repreſenting the Em- 
au. peror and himſelf; that it is no longer meant to be 
kes Ml concealed ;: that perſons of oppoſite and inveterate 
ſuc- principles, have thus aſtoniſhingly drawn together, 
a of and linked the chain of union; that the deſtructive 


the ! ftorm is gathering faſt, and ready to burſt on the bh 


ex- heads of a deluded and devoted people, who are 
liſh, incapable of enjoying felicity with temper and mo- 
ve. deration. However, the means perhaps might yet 
in- be found in a ſpeedy and judicious application 
now from the ſupreme board to one or other of the 
ribes chief — of public affairs in Poonah or 


the Seringapatnam, to reſcue the Britiſh reputation. in 1 


ties, Aſia from perdition. 
inue Lou have heard me often predict, that the game 
tous was loſt irretrievably, unleſs * men and meaſures 
your © now in power in India were ſpeedily and exempla- 
the] rily changed; to ſhew to the natives, that neither 
oliſh I the Court of Directors, nor the adminiſtrators of 
y oe⸗ Britain, were the authors, or even abettors of the 
je to unwarranted proceedings of the Company's prin- 
\nſe- cipal ſervants abroad. If that doth not happen 
ight quickly and effectually, Hyder will claim and ob- 
e by tan the obſervance of his late treaty with France; 
he will avail himſelf. of the ſcattered ſtate of the 
me- Company's troops, the reduction of the Nabob's 
army, and the impoveriſhed ſtate, of his finances 


The and country, to revenge the infraction of the treaty 
- of 


| us 

„ in 
of 1769 in 1770, and the hoſtility commenced by 
the Company in 1766: and he will wreak his ven. 
geance with ' redoubled fury on the Nabob, to 
whom he very properly imputes the whole of this 
eonduct, equally unjuſt and unprovoked. This he 
never would have dared to attempt, if the Com- 
| ys arms had not been engaged againſt the Mar. 
Ln. and had not the 3 owe — all 
the native ſtates ſueceeded in forming the deſired 
eee, 4 225717 7 HRT 

The chief of this preſidency has at length de- 
elared in council, his fixed purpoſe of withdrawing, 
as the means to ſave his life; the bilious attack be. 
ing more frequent and more dangerous.— He has 
a competent portion of enemies here; many of 
| whom are ſo, not from principle; but difappoint- 
ment, which they have not temper to-conceal. If 
all that his foes impute to his ambition and ava. 
rice be true, he has judged wiſely' and politically 
in withdrawing ; becauſe, in the preſent diſtracted 
Kate of the Britiſh nation, his preſence may be 
materially uſeful to ſecure his acquiſitions,” fince it 
is more than probable, that a parliamentary diſqui - 
ſition may extend as well to the adminiftration of 
Madras as that of Bengal; although the conſe- 
quenoes and effects of the former are but as a mole- 
hill, compared to a mountain of enormities of the 
latter. Contrarily to every opinion which I have 
ever heard, I cannot but think that nature has been 
extremely liberal in endowing this chief with very 
rful faculties; and that, if the charge of 


= 


abuſe in reſpe& to the natives were not juſt, he had 


capacity and firmneſs to do a great deal of good. 
I have ſpoken with firmneſs and candour to his 
ſucceſſor, recommending a line of conduct = 
* ö | | W £5 m 
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moſt likely to co-operate with the views of your 
friends, conſequently the true intereſts and ſecurity. 
of the Company and the Britiſh nation; and as the 
means of. removing any unjuſt ſuſpicions that may 
have been entertained of himſelf, in carrying on 
an illegal trade with the French. He has deter- 


mined not to improve his fortune, during the pe- 


riod of his power, by any means but by the ſtrict 
legal emoluments of his ſtation. Sir Hector Mun- 
r0 preſerves his name and hands as immaculate and 
fair as you wiſh the perſon to do, for whom you 
entertain the moſt friendly ſentiments. I have ven- 
tured to infinuate to him and Mr. Whitehill, that 
Hyder having confidence in Sir Hector's integrity, 
knowing that he does not pay court at the Chepauk 
Durbar, and knowing alſo, that Mr. W — is 
not devoted to that palace, he will receive overtures 
for an accommodation and alliance through them, 
ſooner than through any other; but that the mini- 
feral Plenipotentiary muſt be a perſon not known 
to favour the Nabob; and that the aſſiſtant and in- 
terpreter ſhould be Mooda-Kiſtna : That all theſe 
meaſures ſhould be ſecretly recommended, as a ne- 
ceſſary political manceuvre, to the old Nabob— 
Forgive this dry ſubject; it ſhews a deſire to con- 
verſe familiarly with you, even at a diſtance, and J 
cannot deviſe any other, though I know that it is 
one which you underſtand better than I do. | 


# 


Adieu. 


Ul 


P. S. Our day of departure is fixed for the 3d 
of April. I hope it will hold, for J am impatient 
to. be gone, 6440066 | 
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LETTER LXIX. 


i J- M = ; Eſq; London, 


© Cape of Goal Fae; Sept 25, 1786: 


77 LEFT but two letters in Madras, to-be forward: 

ed over the iſthmus of Suez to ens and 
one of them was for you. 

I embarked on ha evening of the 6th of Aprl 
at Madras; and. next day the fleet, conſiſting of 
four. Indiamen under : ah convoy of three line of 
battle ſhips; failed for Europe. — The ſenior captain 


as.commodore, under a diſtinguiſhed pendant, | lp ir 

ſeemed watchful of his charge ; but whether be e 
was guided by his inſtructions or by wrong infor- e 
mation; after having eroſſed the equator, he ſteet. Age h 
ed a courſe ſo far to the eaſtward of what experi- all t 
ence and common reaſon had Rablithed; that to amm. 
this ſimpie miſtake all the procraftinatio! ons and loſs * 


pf ſeamen during the reſt of the paſſage is to be 
imputed+. _ The time waſted in regaining what we 
had thus loſt, would have carried us into the Cape 
of Good Hope, and we mould probably have 
avoided the ſtorm which diſabled the Nippon 
main-maſt. Inſtead of aß, or at leaſt ap- 
proaching within ten or twenty leagues of the 
ſouth fide of Roderigue (by ſome called Diego 
Rays) or erroneous courſe led us about five degrees 


+ There ſhould be an anjerftaning between the "admmiratty and the 
Company, concerning the routes of conveys, both out and home; to be 
founded on the experience which the Company's navigators have had in 
theſe eaſtern ſeas, and contained in their private inſtructions from the Ad- 


miralty to their ſea commanders going to preſide in India. 2 
* | | | + 


verciſe 
id tri 
Yor 


Wits ' At % 26% "x0 VT 4 8 48 
þ the ſouth eaſt of it 5 ſo that before we made the 
fund of Madagaſcar, the crew of the Afia man 
F war, who had been then'fix years in conſtant 


her act which his feelings as a man, and a ftri 


pril ervance of duty in his Ration, could dickate. 
e Themse Rumpold was not wanting on his part, 
of ſending bountiful ſupplies of wines, and freſh 
ain weilen from Eis own table, to thei,” from the 
ant, ib . Which ne was b When the fleet 
for. ine, the Afia had not a ſufficient number to ma- 
cer. J Ber fails ; and the Rippon and Bellifle had near, 
er. i! their companies either dead or fick in their 
1j op 
jo ff TE evening of the 13th, tiling along the {quth 
| be ef | Madagaſcar, we had a narrow eſcape from 
we ing the fleet upon the Star-bank; but -aptain ' 
ape WM eput, by a fortunate ſignal from the Afia, diſ- 
ive ved! the poſitlon in which we were, whichias 
as Wy. goo Tortunk, operated eee 
ip. Net at night) upon the commbdore, to tack and 
140 Nd upon the other "courſe ; the only ſhip that had 
ego It obſerved the night ſignal, although the wind. 
ces dnioſt and the beſt failing, ſhip belonging to 

e Company, with a fixed ſteady gale, and with 
i the Pety polbble exertion, was found to be in a eriti- 


te Wil fitpation. the next morning, and required the 


-, Wil trimming her ſails, A few days thereafter, we 
„ee EB 1 > nen der 
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Ervice in America, EFurvpe, and Afia, were laid 


e judicious and humane 'exertiohs of Captain 


„ Mandeput to ſave them, by the uſe of his own freſh , 
rd; proviſions, and liquors, keeping the ſhip. aired, 


RAR (hart wales of a-pulbps, And By hvary 


Ad. erciſe of ſkill and firmneſs in the ſeamanſhip; 


, 
N 
| 
* 
1 
| 


* 


58 Ee 116 A | 
were ar joined, in St. Auguſtin? bay, Pk by tout of t thlguſt, 
mpany's 1 ood. 1 ON ſhips, and jt 

- ays moge which had ſprung A led 
Poſe ſeamen belonging to his Majeſti 's * Thi 
Whole diforters had, not 2 ſeized he Vita 
don recovered ; the dry ealon,, and refrel ment 
gether with the NE fagos detention of the captil 

| Turgeons, produced. r Several 
2. di ficulties occurred 1 in we. cbs with i 
ing. © and the pe le, which | mt ghthave been atreji 
8, with e W hereafter ; #7 butt 
ſenſe and a 2 of tain Vand ep 
"ag Net eaſily 1 2 Ne ed 
tele gent emen, itica principk 
| © not limit their e fo Ae Pech oecgaft 

AY alway had in Meir eye the means of 1 remov! 


avourable prefſions from. the minds of i 
f e ech to ſecute ſuccours and good tres 
ment to — Brick ſhip $ as thowld, f ly. of 
fes _hereafte * 2 to call * 
Ie Foy . va Mg | 
= Fol Dy FO 15 Bing de large 1 
av aga car, to 1 0 
th Fwy] on A the July 48 de late 
* at anchor in St. Aug 5 bay. Haie 
2725 edtd with s fair wihd, but were a good & the fi 
By ed OLE Rang 10 failing of t e Morſe and Now little 
we whole : commanders l by a pri Arric 
; h wo keep up, but they., could. not get to wi Cape 
, wafd;: Captain, | Elliot of the Morſe ſhewed e ſettin 
dent ſuperiority i in his profeſſion, and confirm Zatio! 
us general reputation of an artiſt ; but he was i ive, 
nate in 4 9 5 his Kill on a veſſel wh Leet: 


Med. his ende vours, , Nor had and the We 
fair play; for on tlie i the i 
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tion it was to bring up the rear, did 
the motion, and by eee fl 
1 
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ET dads ah; 
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_ ” cautioned on this head, by alt the commanders 


could on the mizen and' fore-mafts, haying ſprun 


Cape la Guilla's, and coafted it, until we wer 


mm 
puch! 
2 ope, 
the e ſhips, who even communicated theiß de 
Journals to him, yet he perſevered in ſtanding oufſ*2*? 
to ſea, until we entered into the tempeſtuous lati e 
tude; and on the 11thwe encountered a very ſmai Nute 
ſtorm. The ſtorm continuing, on the morning q m 
the [13th we found ourſelves under the protection ppl, 
of the Afia only; the Belliſle and Rippon, tog en 
"ther, with the Company's ſhip Talbot, being queue 
out of fight.” And as the fea was more dreadhſani 
ſions for the Belliſle, as by her form ſhe labour | 
exceedingly in the water, and ſome of her ſeam 
had been filled up with ſmall hawfers. The ftorn 
a bated on the 15th: on the 21 we were joined b 
the Morſe and Norfolk: on the 23d we were all 


* 


krejoined by the Rippon, carrying all the fail ft 


: - which the active prudence and vigilance of Capi 
Vandeput remedied, and happily joined the flee 
next evening. Although the commodore had bee 


her main. maſt in the ſtorm : and the next day mad 


joined, on the 25th, by the Bellifle and Talbot 
under Penguin iſland, at the entrance of Tab 
bay, where we anchored in the courſe of th 
: might and next morning. 2 
Ihe well- timed and judicioufly applied addreſ 
and ſuperior good ſenſe of Captain Vandeput anc 
Captain Blanket, extricated the King's ſhips and 
the Company's, from difficulties into which tht 
conduct of the Commodore had precipitated them 
- having indiſpenſably occafion for maſts, ſpars, iro! 
work, cordage, and © proviſions, to qualify the 
for the remaining part of the voyage, | 
TT e \ . Contrari) 


* v * 
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apt} Contrarily to the uniform uſage of all admirals,.. 
MWommodores, and captains of the Britiſh navy, 
wching for refreſhment at the Cape of Good 
ee the commencement of the Engliſn 

ade to India, although their inſtructions were 
eat upon the ſubjeck, Captain Barber declined ta 
ie the citadel, where the colours of the Seven ; 


ſmar{nited Provinces were flying; he declined to pay 
ng a omplimentary, viſit. to the governor; demanding | 
ecke lies in a peremptory ftile, menacing to obtain 


lm by force, if not freely granted ; refuſed obe- 
ence to the revenue laws of the country, in the 
amination of packages landed from his own fhip; 
made his demands by writing in the Engliſh lan- 
huge, and refuſed to receive the anſwer, becauſe 
tle direction of a letter, bearing the Dutch Eaſt 
hdia Company's armorial impreſſion, was in the 
knguage of the people, the Dutch, and returned 
unopened to the © council-board whence it was 
kent, actually granting the ſupplies. he had defired ; 
nd he burned a proteſt which was officially deliver- 
d to him, without reading it. Even the private 
mediation of Captain Vandeput and Captain 
enket, doth not take away from the merit which 
Wile. governor and council have diſplayed in the 
eat portion of moderation and confideration 
dewn, in accommodating. both the King's ſhips 
> the Company's with every neceſſary which 
they had occaſion for, notwithſtanding the public 
ad private inſults which had been laviſhed upon 
them, Nor did their condeſcenſion appear tp have 
proceeded from motives of fear, as their conduct 


* 
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ronW'iroughout was ſpirited, ſteady, and juſt, and 
hem wel and generouſly applying the meaſure to the 


il 
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WO dels by repreſentations, and deputies, in vain 
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man, and not the country which te repute pres 


| between t he people ant the goyernment, when 


bordering an hoſtilities: The eople, ſuffering 
under the iniquitous and relentle oppreffion of 


I perſons to lay the enormities and exattions open 

to the States General, for redrets; and to be en. 

| franchiſed from the ſervitude extorted by t the Com. 
| Pary's government. ng 


"Table bay, with a fait fteady gale 1 and arrived at 
St. Helena on the twenty ninth Otober 3 where we 


guns, andthe Prothée, Captain Yuckner, of 15 
Bombay.— The accompanying letter will furniſh 
er lager, „ %%% ͤĩ é½%de:ũ 


oh 2 land in the world, before the diſco- 


* — = ” q 4 
* * 1 * | * 
. * p 
: 
* . 


mere chance, not choice.” 
The diſcontents which 


bender at the Cape, 


was hete before, found, on my return, had 
broke out into diſaffection, and a refra@orineſ; 


Company's government and” tyranny, ſolicited Te: 


Vain; 


and at length openly deputed fome of the principe 


ftet unne procraſtinations negt ets; ad 
delays, the fignal for weighing at1 alt was Saen 
on board the Betlifle, on the 12th October; and 
the fleet having deen Joined at the Cape by the 
Company's ſhip the Ceres, ſailed” that day out of 


found the Hannibal, Captain "Caldwell, of fifty 


four guns, and the Company's ſhip Hawke, from 


you with my obferyations on the iſland and natives 
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Cage of Good Habe, OB. 1, 1780. mas, 
"HE Hand of aſear needs no deſcription an | 


as it is well known to have been eſteemed the relle 


Foeries 
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8 late able and in nious naviga- 


ſouth, and between the fy” and ar” Watzeener 
mY from London. OTB 1; 

"he! force of 
pan tlie fabulous 
e (ery en; and for the moſt part u 


LIE in vorage and 
1a OF mpoſer, of pirates and buck- 
ws ve overcome! feaſen and 


png io the abort ine inhabitants of countries 
rmpte from Es >ferscioulheſs, - barbarity, ig- 
1 5 Rupidity,” religion, and a complication 
imittorHlities. Theſe) ideas are in truth rank 
Ap aft prejudices!” The oppoſite qualities be- 
bng r 
wit Nate, by Europeans, denominated ſavage.— 
Wrath of M Madigſonr, and the-Hottentots of 
8 = Good Hope; ha ve been eonſidered as 
quaſity to 


pon the 


98 ors 481 Gases 
ov thoſe of Mada aſtar as' ferocious ty gers. 
"he" French 
who have 3 95 to ma eſtabliſhments on the 


Hand © 7 They ſet out on their Eaſt 
eee by 


India. it; but after ſeveral; 
yerrs dean wie pe everanee and expence, the 
5 ajded the ſteady reſiſtanes of the natives to 
e 

the conittR, © About the year 1770, Count Benowſkf, 
a Poliffr tiobteman, of a bold and enterpriſing 


„nas, Having eſcap ec from the exile to which be. | 
on, Ml vas ent by the Frpteg bf Kufſia to Siberia, tra- 


the led” thence to 2 2 and there built 8- 


7 on | kind 
ies op | | 


af OT & 


ries 
| She Cote. that New Holland, &c. were 
E Fr ey der the latitude bf vb to — 4 


Jedes eee 
onceptions of illiterate and in- 


rp hatchet in the 


juſtice, in im 


re naturally to moſt of the remote nations,” : 


9 them, ex- 


the brute eren- 


ny nation of Europe, 


roy many French” ſubjects, and they gave up- 


, 


the country. He had | a ockaded fort and gatri- 
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kind of veſſel; in which he committed 1 755 
# few deſpe te companions, ſteering alon Nos 
coaſt until they arrived at Canton xiver in 
. whence he took a paſſage to the French ifla Tk 
and informed himſelf of many p particulars ative 
to the natives, &c. of Madagaſcar ; and, follow. 
Ing the natural bent of his own eccentric diſpoſition 
for atchievement; and enterprize,, when he came to 
F rance, he laid a plan before government, for fe. 
viving the idea of an eſtabliſhment in Madagaſcar, 
He was attended to; and was. impowered to raiſe 
a regiment to conſiſt of three e men, com- 
poſed of all European nations and reli igions, and to 
be unitormed and accoutred according to his o 2 
mind. He choſe the Ruſſian .liyery, reen, and 
the ſame kind of. arms. He compl Wl, his corps, 
was tranſported. to Mauritius, and thence embarked 
to Fort Davphin in, Madagaſcar, to the command 
of the garriſon and ſettlement; having pre ailed, 
on a conſiderahle number of civil ſettlets to folloy 
his fortunes. treated with the natives, 0 
conſented to the | orming of a ſettlement at a bay 
near the ſea fde, but proſcribed his intruſions into 


A , 


ſon built, and huts to lodge his people, ſtores, and 
Raban in. The inhabitants never | moleſted 

im while be kept within the limits they had ſet 
to his dominion, and to the letter of their treaty. 
But the Count wanting to make roads into the 
country, they immediately oppoſed his .progrels, 
and hoſtilities commenced. This eftabliſhment 
having been injudiciouſly formed on a, low marſhy 


__ or near it, his troops and ſettlers were 
ying taſt; diſcontents and murmurs ſprang . 


m wong chemſclves; | complaints were ſent to 


$I oy "ritvs 
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tus, the A er government; bickerings aroſe 
16 the ſupreme chiefs of the iſlands and him: 
in appeal was made to the court of Paris; and 
leave was given to the Count to come home. 
When he arrived in France, his conduct was diſ- 
approyed;; and although he was not profeſſedly dif- 
miſſed from the” ſervice and ſtations he held, his 
reception and treatment was tantamount thereto. 
It is faid, he has had addreſs' fince to recommend 
himſelf into a” reſpectable military ſtation in the 
ſeryice of the Emperor of Germany. In October, 
1778, there were but four officers remaining in the 
Hand, and three under confinement for military. | 
fences ; ; and about t fifty privates and non-commil- 
foned oihcefs, * All the Nane were dead.— Thus 
ended the eſtabliſhment, and the natives were inve- 
Kr. hoſtile, even to private traders from the 
lands; a. circumſtance very injurious, as they 
were ſupplied with rice and horned cattle, on rea- 
ſhaple terms, and in abundance, from St: Mary's, 
Fou el and St. Antongil, large bays, which are 
oppoſtte to the iſlands. The run down” from 
Bourbon or Mauritius, to either of theſe - places, 
8 from two to five days; but the return is more te- 
tous,” by reaſon of the trade wind and currents, 
vhich oblige them to ſtretch far to the northward 
or ſouthward, to be able to fetch the iſlands. 
Our fleet anchored in Auguſtine Bay on the 14th 
and 1 gth of June. The natives ſoon came on 
board, and began a traffic by a judgment matured 
by experience. Their ingenuity is far below the. 
medium in every mechanical art; but they are ſuf- 
iciently knowing in bartering: fine bullocks as any 
in the world, ſheep, goats, dunghill fowls, Guinea. 
owls, milk, and fuch vegetables as- they raiſe i Fo 
8 


to back an inſult, even from the 


EY | | We 
0, 


ak TRATBLS, IN, 
- hes ye powder, * Sion, mul. it 

hg Fg (pirityous. liquors, NN E. 790 8 8 Raple ez; 
of their commerce. Un the N. N, E. | | 
ſides, they cyltivats, great — 5 15 15 


. ofnnges,.. tamazinds,. &c, in plent 
aul cleareſt cryſtals of rock-falt 1 5 he 5 
in the howols of the earth in 


bays abound with fiſh, a Fang 2 17 5 
together with maſt ſorts of  ſhell- TRL pot 
under the tocks, and on the.,rivers. . 62 i$3 
wiͤcke field in the woods. of this e. 1 f for IF 
_ ralifs to diſplay their faculties upon. 
divided, it is {aid by the inhabitants, 125 rok 
diftinft kingdoms, each governed by its. On king, 
who enjoys his aithouity,and title by. inhexitance, 
Theſe princes ' commit. as ge} in proper iP: f 
but it eonſiſts in plundering and cafryi 
horned » cattle, and the priſanerg 55 3 
Frenck and Dutch tradets: 38 flayes, The men if 
of: the middle ſixe, clean, made, Arg er fi 
they are bald and. k ee Mae 
erigr, 
which is inſtanily reſented. a ct. f 
the; lance | Lhey e Ag 2 rene the 
lance; it is with a dart af the js con- 
ſiderable diſtance, — they kill , eir = 
which ATA! re moſt i 2 ever 
beheld ; the dar t enters near the der, 15 the 
beaſt. drops down in a; moment. Th ad of 
ſpirituous liquors, and are apt to be riotous when 
E. They are arſtcady, judicious, PEPeLroting 
people; and jealous of liberty; but. in Rich 
they are not faithful to their Engagements, fo that 
ine be * before hand, ale 


— 


/ 
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uf. Ii be the ufüal preſents io the: 
Plc Wl chiefs: _ They 


king, and othen 


impoſe inferior ones as prince ſſes, te . 


el- hance- the premium. But the French on tha Eat 


nd, de, engage with the chiefs. and princes for theay- 
gelt frophters, by a weekly or monthly cantract, dur. 
fry ing which time, they are not only! diligent and at. 
ner tentive in preparing food, and in the houſehold 


them, or impoſteions in their deahngs with other 
natives. They are much troubled wath the vene- 


uropeans; but they haue ſound a peifact aud 
ef eure by faules. For che matt part they 
appear to ba deſceudants of the: Caffres on I 
ne Afriea, by their woolly hair, features, and 

lexions. There is a tract of country in the: 


deſcended from the Arabs; ande ahhough that naa 
ton 8 almoſt continually at Mar with ſome af its 
neighbours, je is more than probable that their 
connection has extended to render the . features of 
many leſs flar; but it is remarkable, that natwith- 
tinding thet uent intercourſe of their women with 
Europeans, I never ſaw a Mulatto or Meſtiff upon, 


re not ſuffered to exiſt, few a political jealouſy. 

I never could learn that there are any 
cous beaſts in this iſland. There are alligators in 
al the rivers. \ They have a great many dogs and 
mid hogs. There are ſeveral 


wth elſewhere; they are large and beautiful. —[ 
de not think that it is neceſſary to wiſh for an 
European eſtabliſnment on this iſland, . 


proftitute theit women 0 fir angera, 


affairs, brit 1 5 in preventing any harm ca 


real — which doubtleſs was introduced! h 


— 4 weſt quarter, the inhabitants uf Which are 


o from Madagaſcar, I ſuſpect that fuch progeny 
wild fera- 


ſpecies of ducks and 
vid geeſe in the iſland, which are not to be met 


dat fame morning, without feeling any inconveni- 
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ieftablifhing prudent regulations, to * obli 
tory on the captains of ſhips, every want * 
ſupplied, at a price and in a manner infinitely more 
eaſy and deſirable than if an European ſettlement 
was made upon it. Garden vegetables, ſuch as 
cabbages, turni ps, eue and the like, is all wh 
they have not toſupply; and a little pains would 
bring them into the practice of raiſing theſe allo. 


Good treatment, a . à ſtrict obſervance of en- 


4 ents on the part of Europeans, would ſoon 
ae i 


508 the natives with a Kimilar e 
conduct. 

bens F had dernen to the. loweſt ſtate, and 
confined to my cabin for ſix weeks, by a. bilious 
complaint, and incapable of digeſting, any, ſolid 
food, I had eyery reaſon to apprehend, that | 
| ſhould leave my bones at 8 —l found, 
however, a ſpeedy and effectual remedy on this 
iſland: A fiream of mineral water iſſues, at low | 
water, out of a ſolid rock in the bay of St. Au- i 
8 about one hundred yards — of the 

Tent Rock: at firſt, it produces a kind of dizzi- MM. © 

 peſs like Bath water; but in leſs than a week, it 
effectually removed all bilious obſtructions. I uſed 
it all the way to the Cape of Good Hope, with 
continued effect: with a vigorous appetite, I could 

dine upon the ſteak of a bullock that had been killed 


ences from indi geſtion. — Beeves are excellent, 
weighing from — to eight hundred weight each, 


and the meat delicate, tender, and well flavoured. 
Their ſheep have broad tails, like thoſe: of Africa, 
and are as large,—The hoſpitality of. this people, 
is a mark of their humane diſpoſition, . A young 
* went aſhore with one of them, the 4 


/ 
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after our arrival, in the canoe of the natives; but 
the evening breeze and the ſtrong current of the 
tide, preventing their return, the man conducted 
him to his houſe. One of the ptinces of the ; 
country, and a guardian to the minor king orf 
Baba, viſited the ranger, and ſupped with them, 5 
inviting him to his own houſe : a Guinea fowl was 
killed, and dreſſed after their manner, for his Pang 

per: the hoſt and his wife lay upon the ground, 

and the ſtranger was made to ſleep upon their own 
bed. We met with various other inſtances of a | 
natural hoſpitality. And it was eaſily perceived, 
that they could ' diſtinguiſh between perſons who 
deſer ved reſpect, from-thoſe who did not, in their 
conduct, and ſelection of the e os es men 
of war from each other. 


Ie 


* 7 6 
\ 
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To 3 M—, Efq; London. 


85 Helena, Nev. $, 1780 


ro will be ſo anreaſonable, I fu ppoſe, as to 
require a deſcription. of a place, which the 
. uſt partiality of. perſons in the Eaſt India Com- 
it, pany's ſervice, have repreſented as a perfect porn: 
diſe. — On general topics, I would be ready to 
d zield to the opinions of the multitude; but upon 
_ this occaſion, ſatisfied and confirmed in, the pro- 
priety of my own ſentiments, I cannot ſubſcribe to 
ng repreſentations which are contradicted by all human 
0 and by common en. Tha 


Doo Eames 480: 
Ihe and of St. Helena, which appears to hays 

r len above the ſurſace of the great Atlantic ocean 

by an eruption, or convulſton of nature, in the 
Adatitude uf ſixteen degrees ſouth, and fix of wel 
longitucte from London, is compoſtd of one entire 
rock of n circular figure, and meafures about 
twenty four miles in circumference. That thi 
*whole wand has undergone a conflagration, is be 
yond u doubt; the interior maſs of ſolid rock ſhews 
chat it haus yiclded to dhe force of fire, and ba 
been diſſulved g in which waving figure, after thi 
fire was extinguiſhed; the Horizontal veins or ſtra 
ta remumet hardened; 28 glaſs, when on the verge 
ef becoming liquid, - bende by heat to its od 
weight, and retains that form if the fire is with 
drawn, and even loſes its lucid quality. The part 
neareſt the ſurface reſemble the ordinary lay 
emitted from wvolocanesg- the rata of mould « 
loam, which were burnt to aſhes, 'in many plac 
retain the original appearance and cdlour of aſhes 
and thoſe.of clay retain their ſtations with the 
| | firineſs of burnt bricks in the firſt or ſecond ftrat: 
- The eminences, if placed upon a continent or large 
iſtand, would bear the name of hills; but upo 

| ſo circumſcribed a, baſe as St. Helena, they clain 

that of mountains. There is ſcarce a flat of 

| dozen acres in the ifland; and for the moſt part, 

has been difficult to find a plain extenſive tnoug 

to build a houſe and offices upon. The thin fur 
face or foil upon the rocks, is looſe and light 
bat of a kind and vegetative quality, if bleſt wi 


ſeaſonable ſhowers, and aided with a little manur 
of which they have plenty upon the iſland in a ver) 
rich marle, both white and blue: I do not find tin 
the inhabitants have diſcovered the uſe of it; 
110 : | — 


U ſignificant, that they are obliged to check u body 
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A to town; and when 1 mentioned its excallenes, 
it ſeemed as if they underftodd me not. There 
js now bat one ſpring remaining, from whiek Thips 
tan be ſupplied with water; and even that is fb 


of rhe water in, u large reſervoir, 46 await che af. 
tival of the Company's hips. There are bat two 


places where it is poſſible to land; they ate at op. 


| fite tides of the ifland, and both are moſt power- 
ull y fortified that to wihdward is too dan gerous 


i havigation to be hazardedd by any mips; und the 


other to leeward, Which is at the metropalis, would 


* 


prove a e undertaking, not only from a 
pit ber 6f arteries moſt judfeiouſſy and Ariffully 
wranged, but from the difliculty of ſecuring an- 
chorage upon the bank, which is narrow, and near 


to the ſhore, becauſe the current being ſtrong, if 
the anchor is dropt upon or near the edge of it, 
the ſhip will drive, and fall to lee ward in um inſtant, 

ſo as to render it a laborious and tedious bufinefs 
W to'regain the iſland; Excluſive of the inhabitants, 
which, comprehending all ſexes, ages, and com- 
plexions, may be two thouſand four hundred 
(chiefly flaves) there are from five to fix hundred 


regular troops, maintained by the Company; and 
8 they even ſend, in the annual ſtore- ſhips, moſt 


of the neceſſaries of life from Europe, if they are 
not brought at the Company's expence from India, 
China, and the Cape, its annual charges, for ſeve- 
ral” years laſt paſt, may be computed, on an ave- 
rage, at thirty thoufatid pounds; while at the 
limetime'it yields no benefit to the Company, or 
Wthitt navigation, except as a place of readez- 

vous. 


perceived it on the high road; and put two pieces = 
my pocke 2 to examine the quality on my return 


- 
_— * - . 42 3 ud - . 
— ad , . rr 


5 ſon, threatening lingering 


x 8 N tis | | 
as | 1 A 5 
vous. or late years, che iſland has been ſo ſubjech 
to continual droughts, that it has not been * to 
| yield any refreſhing. 7 6 wh oy 85 due png even 
the water is become ſcanty. ave pe- 
riſhed-of famine, and the 2 40 Fat roduce 
vegetable food for the 9 In ſhort, it 
cannot ever be an object of conqueſt for the ene- 
mies of Britain; unleſs in a war with Holland 
The temporary conqueſt of it by the Dutch would I. 
diſtreſs the Britiſn commerce. And if the troops. 
and people of St. Helena were fituated upon any i 
fertile ſpot upon the continent, the Com any's 
ſhips would — by the change, and. the ſettlers 
would enjoy the ſweets of their induſtry. I cannot 
but imagine, that by exploſions with powder, un 
dermining the rocks; where the main ſpring riſes: 
the concuſſion would probably divert the current of 
the water; and in that caſe, the iſland would not be 
habitable. At preſent; it appears to be a uſelels 


incumbrance to the e. petual bo 
eath e 


amine to f. 


inhabitants. 
| Lembarked laſt Evening, 6 and the Fgna Bo weigh 
ing's is now hoiſted; _ - | Wu | 


4 4 
* * - 2 2 — 
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, Eſq; Londen: ba 


"Dublin Fan. 26, 1787 


TOOK leave of you ori the fifth November, i 
1 the road of Se. Alena, with the fignal for fal- 
ing * on board. his Majeſty” 8 * ** 
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1 by eleven of, the Company's ſhips, eſcorted by 
ye capital ſhips of war. 


uſage, without ; deſcending . to particulars, as 2 
allenger, it may be deemed ſufficient for me.to 
55 that 1 not condugt, hath 5 this 
uable fleet in ſafety to a Britiſh. port. It is the 
ty of the amen, s immediate ſervants to la 
heir, journals, together with their opinions, before 

beir employers, not with a viewvf remedying te 


duct. 

On the 12th. day. of November, we ſailed doſe 
*% iſland, or rather the cinder mountain, of 
lſenfion, ſo ES 


undanceof turtle, which are eſteemed ſuperior in fla- 
ur and de to any others, and for the quantities of 
and birds which it furniſhes in profuſion. It yields 
e ſupply; for want of ſoil, it is incapable 

{ throwing u gras 3 nor is there any ſtream of 
iter, upon it That [ know of, although I have been 
mel! by a French gentleman, tine at a conſider- 


E aw. a. very * ſpring, , whence a ſtream of 
ure water flowed. 


th us into ſoundings, near the entrance of the 
gli channel; on 
ar. But alas l a ſucceeding calm terminated in a 
ntrary wind on the ſame evening, which induced 


fort jo Arend into the channel. By miſtaking 
ven this ee courſe, * 10 the wind was fa⸗ 
a n in ay nd, we ſteered 2 
Wide 


f 


To. give you A compreheil five idea of the whole 


u but to. ward. againſt future error and miſ- 


ous for the ſalutary refreſhment 
affords in the proper ſeaſon, to voyagers, by an 


le diſtance, inland from the com̃mon landing- bay, | 


We were fortunate in carrying a fair wind along 
e ſixth day of the preſent 


8 to direct our courſe for Ireland, without any 


is 6s 
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wide of the right mark, that the next morning We": 
could not ſtand up for the Shannon, nor for Co 
but puſhed in for the little harbour of Crookhaveſhy: 
near Cape Clear, on the 7th inſtant.— Thus 1 . 
rived in the Britiſh dominions, after ſuffering . et 
ſeverities of three winters in one year; one 
January, in Bengal; another after crofling che in 
in Auguſt, at the Cape of Good Hope; and 
third in December laſt, after recrofling the line, 
the entrance of the channe. 
 . The hoſpitality of the gentlemen of this nati 
having long been proverbial, I anticipated the ple 
ſures which, in my hurried excurſion, I was toe 
joy; but deſcription hath fallen ſhort of the hi 
Pitality, liberality, and humanity, to which I e 
no bear teſtimony. I enjoyed a happy introd 
tion to that uncommon drill, characteriſtic of i Nate 
people of condition in Ireland, by means of n, 
favourable opinion, and virtuous confidence, 
two amiable r who had entrulte 
to my endeavours on this journey, a charge, in i . 
care of themſelves and their children. The ge 
reel appearance and deportment of both, and i 
ſuperior. ſenſe, addreſs, and converſation of ongfiftadi 
would have proved irreſiſtible inducements, it 
country leſs diſtinguiſhed for polite affiduity s. 
| oblige the fair ſex than this, to beftow on thelfut 
ladies every mark of reſpect and attention; bit Wrap 
would be aro to infinuate even this conſideration 
as a motive for actions which, I am fare, originate 


. 


in pature. 5 p 
Having leſs influence to procure a boat to Crook 
., haven, than the ſmallneſs of the village and thi 
purnber to be accommodated in it, rendered nec 
ſary; it was late before a country Conveyance i 


1 
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ning 41 that favour at. the: 
Cori eng into ſeveral mean houſes, chance directed 
(eps to the; ſecond houſe in the place. Sir 
. R. having been the firſt to land, ſecured che 
et quarters for himſelf and family, with the ſur- 
pr of the cuſtoms. I made my wiſhes known 
inthe wife of the deputy ſurveyor, whoſe huſband 
abſent on cuſtom-houle ſervice in Corke. She 
daſented to accommodate myſelf and an old gen- 
man, but declared againft ladies, who (ſhe fach 
re not to be pleaſed: I aſſured her, that the 
lies Which I would have the honour to introduce 
o her houſe, were ſo amiable and affable, that 
would her to change her opinion of 
o ſex. She, however, perſiſted in her ne- 
ire. The clergyman of the village, who 
atded and lodged: in the houſe, a truly good 
an, being preſent, with his landlady's daughter, 
aide my addreſſes alternately to the daughter 
mother, and attacked the reverend old clergy- 
un, in a ſtile adapted to his holy function, and 
rreſted both his feelings and the ſelf- importance 
the daughter in my ſuit; until, after long 
oneiftadings and rejoinders, the good lady agreed to 
in ceive-my. fair fellow-paſſengers: and in a few 
ity Nys, ſhe did them the juſtice to tell me repeatedly, 
at ſhe never again would judge ſo injuriouſly of 
afpers, becauſe her preſent lodgers were too 
wa, even better than I had repreſented them. | 


Wie honeft cler who was as full of - 
"Ws av he gs. learning, was alſo full of — | 
Wins of eſteem and ſatisfaction; and: took leave 

th the 'tendereſt: reſpect, when 4 chaiſe arrived 
| , at the oppoſite fide of 
Gp (com ng the 


price of a dollar.  Aﬀter 


[7 
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the bay to receive the; two ladies and men 
e 
My een liberality. to the poſtillion, was 0 
0 - duRive of ſerious alarms, and might have ten 
nated in a melancholy cataſtrophe.— He had 
glected his horſes, but not himſelf; for, being or 
come with liquor, he was incapable of c 
them. There were many ſteep paſſes in N 5 
_ Rage, and the firſt one led by a ae we. " 
hung ſuſpended, many paces perpe 1 
the ſea. When he came to this ſpot, the mil 
fatigued horſes, were unable to draw the carrig 
and the poſtillion, under the influence of liqu 
inſtead of coaxing them up, beat and hes & | 
until, in the very middle of the they 
way. Apprehenſive of dangers I rode close 
the carriage, when happily, on the turn of t 
off- wheel, it was ſtopt by the hind-· quarter of 1 
horſe; I ſeized the other wheel with my hand, 
dy chance | , not ſtrength, have it a tt 
Which gave a footing to the carriage, and eaſt 
the yielding horſes ; and by that means, the wii 
were ſaved from precipitating into the ſea. Thi 
my horſe to ſuſtain the wheel, and the weight 
the carriage, until I, could alight, and was able 
lodge a pretty large ſtone under each wheel, 4 
then, letting go my horſe, I ran to the upper f 
of the chaiſe, and, without much ceremony, pull 
out the affrighted ladies and the four chila 
Thus ſecure and happy, I took out the reſtiff he 
and without the ufe of a whip, coaxed one he 
- _ -only to pull up the empty chaiſe.—After a i 
reſpite, the ladies and children reſumed their it 
ons in the carriage; but had not gone far, with 


the drunken poſtillion again ran the chaiſe * 
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jerſet- it. After diſengaging my companions! a 


dies entreated me to return, and I urged to 
on, becauſe We were near to the houſe of the 
rerend Doctor TLowynſend, where I would venture 
atroduce them, though I had only had the plea - 


el chey were out of breath, I prevailed on 
ſh m to go into the chaiſe; but upon condition 
L ſhould not ſepatate myſelf from its ſide; 
drunken poſtillion having) poſitively: refuſed to 


Ws pofition, we encountered a private chaiſe and 
"Wir horſes, —1 was determined to accoſt thoſe who 
eim it, for relief to my fellow-travellers, when 
pily:I beheld the worthy old gentleman, Doctor 


y; after felicitating my company, I told him 
i fituntion,”// He-threatened our poſtillion in his 
Woiltetial capacity 3 and upon expreſs: conditions 

Wat we ſhould gs to his houſe and paſs the night, 
(detached: his principal ſervant and beſt pair of 
ves: from his on chaiſe, harneſſed them to ours, 
a Jueſt & a gentleman- (Mr. Jermyn of Millbourn) 


feel the weight of either. My amiable fellaw- 
Wellers, with uplifted eyes and hands, enjoyed 
W* wet relief, apd bleſt the liberal and hoſpitable 
of the Doctor, and his brother, a commiſſi- 
„of the cuſtoms, WhO accompanied him in the 
ule, and who ſhewed ab equal: deſire to accome 1 
enn * modate 


ep gutter on the fide of an eminence, and nearly 


ad time, and calling the aid of about a ſcore of 
ö ntry peaſants, we again got to a level road. - 


of being once in his company. After walking 
me drive the chaiſe, and to ride my horſe. In 


gynſend. I went up to him, and without cere- 


p 
* 
g 
L 
| 


P cout us to his houſe; and introduce us to his 
nilan . promiſing to, follow tus in an hour z: thus: con- 
ning a twofbld obligation on us, ſo as we ſhould: 


2 1 ——, _ 
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Townſend ſoon appeared ; and alt 


. TRAVELS IN 

0: "PIPER  Weantvetitt 'the Nate 
were firſt received by a moſt agreeable young get 
tleman, Mr. Robertſon, the Doctor's ne hew, 'whi 
was alſo in orders. An excellent cold dinner, ant 
choice liquors, were ſet before e 

a chearul fire, and a bountiful welcome 
hi infir 
diſcovered à genteel mien and converſation; anc 
was a juſt repreſentation of an hoſpitable and foci 
- Huſband. The Doctor and his niece returned withi 
the promiſed time, and three hearty neighbou 
ſoon joined us. After an elegant ſupper, a chea 
ful glaſs, and the eſſence of Jollity, at two o'clock 
in the morning we ſeparated into our reſpectin 
apartments; and after breakfaſt next morning, m 
parted from @ family whoſe goodneſs will ever ro 
main imprinted on our minds. I enjoyed the praii 
es that had been liberally e 1 
„ by every perſon. 

e enjoyed the moſt Pelle hoſpitality at Skit 
berton, rx Mr. Jermyn, where | Mrs. Wrig 
(the collector's lady, + the ſiſter of 
Townſend) came in-perſon to Mr. Jermyn d, ” in 
vite us to her houſe. We proceeded, witho 
further interruption except Fad the! officer's 
exciſe, to Corke — There the mayor, Mr. C 
ton, and his lady and ne mewed us e 
mark of attention. The EAA n JC 
on our Journey for Dublin, young Mr. Carleton” 
having | previouſly written to his houſe, to bar 
lodgings ready for our tion. 

It was a pleaſing forprile to me, Sled chrong 
out the road, accommodations .and entertainm 
which would be thought reſpectable on the prit 2 


De in Warn . 
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of that cultivation which diſt ingu iſhes th: , / 
Ste of freedom. Although it is, — the moſt 
ir a turfy or peat ed yet, it is capable _ 
"bi improvement, PRE arly by draining; 
Md 1 doubt not, but a few years, under the ons. 10 
ite of freedom which they now enjoy, and which 
- ſhould have had long before, will exhibit the 5 
Wp\ effects of this bleſſing, by adding largely to 
wealth, commerce, power, and population off 
pn. nation. Then we ſhall ſee diſplayed the. 
cendent virtues which are inſeparable from po- 
cal liberty : the civilization, induftry, and inge- 
of the common people, who are as yet more 
and impoſing, than any Indian, American. 
—— to ſes; andz 
on the face of a country, capable | 
prong every improvement which huſbandry, . | 
and canals can produce. A very diftinguiſh- 
coma of this opinion occurred upon the road. 
evening of the ſecond day after our departure 
om} Corke, I was all at once fo ſenſibly ſtruck 
ch the incloſures by walls, fences, and fx 
"Wie fubftancial neat 4 ws 2 offices, and the 
indigent garbs. and uſive contentment 
ich appeared in the people, that I obſerved. to 
i ee the lady in whoſe company I had | 
n che honour to ſit, that the proprietor of the 
over which we were travelling, was a muni- 
wen nt and good landlord; and that, if I could ſup- 
aſe that Lord. Cahir poſſeſſed any f that coun. 
y or province, I ould, — the high commen- 
kon which ] had heard of that great and gener- 
u nobleman's conduct, as a ſubject, as à maſter, 
Ae man, conclude that we were at that inſtant | 
EN through his eſtate, * entered a toon 


very 
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very "ns ey where plenty and tranquilli 
were ſignalized in every object which pa 


ſelf to our view. We ſtapt to breathe the horſe 


at a handſome inn; 1 called for ſome cakes for the 
children, which were brought by a handſome gen. 
teel, well-drefſed. landlady: J aſked the name « 
the place ? She ſaid, Cahir.“ I aſked to/whon 
the ſurtdunding eſtate belonged ? * To Lord 
Cahir My fair, ſenſible. companion, after ex 
prefling a ſurpriſe, repeated what I had ſaid about 
an hour before. The landlady poured forth his 
Lordſhip's praife in the groſs, | As I had had the 
honour of being a little — to his Lordſhip, 
and his brother, Mr. T. Butler, I begged the 
landlady to deliver a meſſage to his Lordſhip, con- 
cerning a relation in the Eaſt: 'ſhe faid ſne would; 
but that my Lord would be very glad to ſee-me 
or any lady or gentleman-who; was travelli 
had always admired the — Brarrs ab 
Lord Cahir was eminent for in England, and in 
France; but I was at this time 1 with ſen- 
timents of veneration for him, and only lamented 
that he was not ſo young, as to give hopes of ba 
living as an example to others, for the benefit and 
happineſs of all, for fifty years to come. 
The partiality of worthy friend having ititro- 
duced me handſomely to Mr. Longfield, the mem- 
ber for the city of Corke, whoſe 3 is as inde- 
pendent and unineumbered as his fortune, as well 


28 to the Mayor of that city; and having had the 


honour of being formerly known to Lord Gt. 


hampton, Sir John Blaquiere, and Sir Richard 


Heron; the only cauſe of regret J could poſſibh 
have in Dublin, was, that I could not paſs ſix or 


eight weeks init. The juſt and independent xs 
th nb Wy . - 


- 
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ciples of Mr. Longficld, and the liberal uſe to which 
ied a clear annual revenue, exceeding; ten- 
thouſand pounds, procured. him 8 choice of nden 
tuents and of friends. 0 1% 395 £0 <: | | 
Inas plraſing to n t bay 
ie off niuſes of "this nation, ſpeak the true language of 
pure patriotiſm, with arguments and energy which 
ue irreſiſtible, and which carry conviction to every 
heart. It was not the inflammatory language of 
men ſoured by diſappointment. It was not an ef- 
fort to remove thoſe who were in, in order to ſuc- 
ceed to their places; they were the glowing exprefli- 
ons which iflued from the unaffected 5 eelings of 
patriotic virtue, It is a pleaſure to look forward to 
the field that is opening to receive the improve- 
ment and ingenuity of the moſt learned men, and 
the greateſt geniuſes in Europe, It is not to benefit 
Ireland only that theſe ſenators ſtand forth: in every 
word which they utter, in their martial garbs, and 
in their 5 aſſociations, they breathe true 
loyalty to the extended Britiſh empire. They are 
jealous of honour, and out of the way of corrup- 
tion, To render them as uſeful as they are diſpoſed 
hes they ſhould receive impartial and unbounded 
nfidence; and they never will betray it. The 
public buildings, the private houſes, the new ſtreets, 
the ſquares, "the finiſhings, the furniture, and the 
eftertainments in Dublin, are elegantly modern. 
Our obligations to the family of Mr. Carleton of 
6M Corke, cannot be deſcribed ; Civilities were heaped 
upon us by his nephews, niece, and fifter-in-law, 
dn Dublin; and they afforded me an opportunity 
of being acquainted with his ſon, Mr. Carleton, 
the ſolicitor: of of weed. But to particula- 
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rize the of  kindnefs' we received among a 
people juſtly celebrated for their hoſpitality, th F 
not an unpleaſing, were an endleſs taſk. As Lam 
to embark in the packet at one o'clock in the morn· 
ing, I ſhall bid you adieu, until we meet in Lan- 

don about a week hence. it hun £1477 Wor alin 
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HE original ſtock of the Dutch aſt- India Company 
conſiſted of 2 200 Fabry at 3000 florins ®.cach: they 
afterwards encteaſed the number of ſhares to 2130, without - 
advancing the ſtock proportionably; ſo that the original ſtock 
of 6,300,000, Horins divided into 2130 ſhares, valuing each | 
ſhare at 3000 florins, increaſes the eſtimation of the capital to 
6,390,000 florins. Their fingular fortune in ſtepping, 
without loſs or expenge, into all the Portugueſe fetclements 
and fortifications in Aka, except Gon and Damain z the rich 
prizes: made of Portugueze ſhips;z the Joſie rendered by their 
agents abroad to their conſtituents at home; and the enormous 
advantages arifing from their unconſcionable oppreflive trea- 
ties with the princes of Java and Ceylon, together with the 
ſuperĩor influence which the intire pr of cinnamon, 
cloves, mace, futmegs, and two-thud parts of the pepper 
trade in India, have indiſpenſably yielded to them in Aſia, at 
one time raiſed the value of their ſtock to 650 per cent. thus 
entreaſing their capital of 6,300,000 to 40,950,000 florins. 
From this magnitude, avarice, and. an ill-judged ſeverity exer- 
cited over theirallies or dependants, and a falſeparade of dig- 
nity in Batavia, &c. exceeding! that of any crowned head in 
* have reduced their ſtock from 340 to 355 per cent. 
A ftilt deluſwe and . pernicious eſtimation, which, by dividing 
de pringipal:inftead. of the profits, together with various other 
oncurring circumſtances, muſt, at length, lay them proſtrate, 
u bankrupts:and delinquents, at the BK of the-States Gene- 
| ral; he will then be as little capable of ſuflainiog them, a2 
of upholding their own credit. ; 3 


* Fach florig of Holland, according ts- the par of filver, is worth 22d. 
— negrly—but che courſe of exchange varies 'nccording to the fluctus- 
Vous unde, &. A "x. 5 . 
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246 APPENDIX.[A.] . th 
Let any minifter of a commercial nation, revolve this recs. 
=m—_— view of the Dutch Eaſt India Company's trade in 
xs mind, and draw all the conclufions which ſach a many. 
ſacturing nation as Britain, would derive from it, and it will 
farniſh an extenſive field for political ſpeculation, 1 
It is not only preſumable, but certain, that the merchan. 
dize given in barter for many, or all of theſe goods, has borne 
A conkderable profit; and that the other commodities extorted 
under value from the people of Ceylon and ſava, and reſold 
to very great advantage in India, will render the remittance in 
ſpiceries to Europe the only gain and clear remittance belong. 
ing to the Company; or that the eſtabliſhments neceſſary (ac- 
ly of 

ing 


cording to the Dutch ſyſtem) to command the mono 
theſe commodities in Amboyna, Banda, java, nd Ceylon, bes 


deducted vut of this remittance of 7,927, 500 rachug the ſurplus 
will be equal to all the other exorbitant charges appertainiag 


do their fettlements, leaving a balance of 3,500,000, florins, 


which is a high eſtimation of the annual profitsof the Company. 
The 8 1 — in India, &c. compre- .. 
hendin ir ſhipping, goode, and 
bad debts, ee ordnance, il 1 
of warlike ſtores and ammunition, plate, 12 
and cattle, excluſive of territorial properties, 4 
are computed not to exceed f. 47,000,000 
They owe in Europe 11, 2 50, ooo, 2 
which doubtleſs bears an inte- N 
reſt of 35 per cent. per ann. or f. 393,750 
doo, 


. 
&.. 


o& 


They owe in Afia 9,000,000, - » 18,250,000 
where the intereſt is ſeldom VS; | 
under 10 per cent. per annum; 815 OY 
or, theſe two principal debt. ⁊ꝓ,õ wwnrrmmc. 
added make f. 700, 00 ] 28, 750, ooo 

The ſurplus 28,750,000, being | IM 
a real advance out of the ori- 
ginal gains of the Company, * 
will bear 81. 138. 5d. percent. f. 2,406,250). 7 

The annual groſs profit, by eſti- 
mation | f. 3,500,000 

Of this ſurplus (28,750,000) it is preſuma- 
ble, and indeed confidently believed, that 

bad and doubtful debts and dead effects? 

will conſume — ,, — f. 19,250,000 


The real commercial or moveable effects of the 
Company will therefore be = f. 13,500,000 


* 
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| The eftabliſhed prime value of 2130 ſhares of the Compa- 
* 1 1 722 being 6, 3 999,000, bearing a 
proportion of f. 2 07 1. per cent. to real commer- 
cial — eg bed oo K. 13,500,000 florins, which is 
f. 138. 145. 8d. ſhort of its current value, at f. 350 per cent. 
ace * -which they divide; it is therefore evident, that 
even without — 8 allowances for caſual loſſes 
and charges, wars, &c. they judiciouſly dividing a fixed 
proportion of their ca pl . „ 43 a real, alchough i in fact 
an imaginary and deluſive profit. - As. the flocks of public 

1 riſe in their prices, in exact proportion to the in- 
ag that is divided, or in proportion to the equal increafe of 
capital and intereſt; and as in every country, the uſe of mo- 
ney bears a certain fixed value, in proportion to the reputation 
of the ſecurity ; if therefore the Dutch Eaſt India ftock be ef. 
timated at F. 138. 1 48. 8d. per cent. more than the intrinſic 
ralue of their capita], it muſt follow, that exceſſive dividends: 
alone originated, and have ſupported that falſe, or nominal 
value; and conſequently, that they have been in the baſe prac- 
tice of dividing as a profit, from 44 to 5 _ r cent. annually, 
out of the real capital. A conduct, which, by à progreſſive 
calculation, will conſume the entire capital in about fourteen 
or fifteen years, without the aid of a variety of other evils and 
3 which haſten thas one, as well as the annihila- 
tion'of the Company. | 
' The 2 3,000,000 florins, ſaid by themſelves to have been 
expended 3 in the eſtabliſhment of the Cape of Good Hope, of 
which f. 10,000,000" may moderately he ſtated as an ir- 
retrievable loſs; the f. 15,250,000 (making together 
f, 27,725,000) added to the real commercial and moveable 
capital, f, 13,500,000, fully accounts for the former riſe of 
their origin capital to 650 per cent. and at the ſame inſtant 
ayows, that in proportions confiderably leſs offenſive, 

han hoe which have either enhanced their expences, or te- 

FR their profits, their deſtruction is inevitable, if they do 
nat wiſely and ſpeedily W the 8 rational means of evad - 
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TR SMITH — 6c That labour alone, never varylii 
in its own value; is alone the ultimate ſtandard 

- which the value of all commodities can at all times and Places 
be eſtimated and compared; It is theue real. FRO, money is 
'their nominal price only.“ 


oss ER VAT TON S. 


| Since all nations have at tength-concurted, i in rk the 
labour and ingenuity of men to a value; and fixed 71 and 
filver, when ſtamped by authority, as the intermediate vehicle 
or mark of univerſal exchange; and theuce a ſtandard to re- 
gulate the value of labour, may not tbis be conſidered as 2 

mere commercial commodity, equally liable. to fluctuations as 

many others, according to local circumſtances, . the prices of 
the neceſſaries of _ and the commereial demand 7. 


* wy --- a Y * * » - ; = os 


p. 40. He obſerves, « That college- leaſes, by Biete are 

_ one-third in corn, at the current market price, or in 
kind. And that this third is now become near double the 
value of what ariſes from the remaining two-thirds reſerved 
in money. This (Mr. Smith calls) finking the old money- 
rents to.a quarter-part af their ancient value. 

Although ancient morey-rents are hot more that a Gurl 
part of * the ſame lands now rent for, yet, may it not be 

more properly ſaid to ariſe, not from ſinking the old money- 
rents, but, from evident cauſes, increafing the value of corn, 
and the neceſſaries of life, the conſequence of arts and im- 
provements, and. particularly of luxury ?—The increaſe of 
Juxury having increaſed the wants of land holders, they have 
proportionably exacted greater rents; and thefe exactions have 


obliged tenants and ſub-tenants to advance, in an equal de- 
| Brees 
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gee, the prices of their commodities ; which, falling heavy. 


Pan the common neceſſaries of labourers, have advanced, in 
the ſame proportion, the price of labour. Thus money might 
be retained its original weight, quality, intrinſic value, 
1 ad currency; but the fluQuation of the neceſſaries of life 
auſes hath claimed a larger quantity thereof, to keep pace with the 
niory labours of the 9 and artiſt. But, may there not 
Tope, have been a coincidence, the one decreafing in its value, as 


e ihe other increaſed in demand, and both from natural and 


yaconneRted cauſes ? - 


[ 6— 


P. 85. He ſays, ** That the money price of labour is 
higher in America than in Britain, and proviſions cheaper; 
yet, that the real price of labour is alſo higher in America; 
Its real price, the real command of the neceſſaries and conve- 
niences of life, which it conveys, muſt be till higher in a 
greater proportion.“ : Ee 

This I conceive; with ſubmiſſion, to be a kind of contra- 
dition of his former principles, as well as of the immediate 
afſertion..—If proviſions. are cheaper, cloathing only can be 
underſtood to be dearer; yet linen and woollen drapery, im- 
ported from Britain, have been retailed in America for leſs 


preſented ſettlers; and a natural love of freedom and inde- 


in America, 


— 


e, a P. 86. He ſays, © That population in Britain and Eu- 
or in tope, doubles only in 500 years.” 

le the MW . One would wiſh to believe, that this is an erroneous com- 
erved WM putation. Britain, freed from war, emigration, the pernici- 
oney- i ous extenſion of the city of London, and monopolies of 
ems, its population would increaſe in near the ſame propor- 
arter- WF tion as in America. Throughout thoſe ſtates in Europe where 
ot'be WF the Romiſh faith prevails, population decreaſes by the evident 
pney- WF conſequences of impolitic conſtitutions, and the want of ma- 
corn; WW nufatures, by the rigour of religious tenets, and by wars. 
d im- In the northern kingdoms, Sweden, Denmark, and Norway, 
ſe of where induſtry; peace, navigation; and commerce are encou- 
have raged, without the advantages of colonization, population 
| have BY increaſes rapidly, notwithſtanding the intemperature of cli- 
de- mate and ſterility of ſoil. 

lee, Vo I. II. P. 99. 


than in Britain. The low value of land, the encouragement. 


pendence, are the probable cauſes of the high price of labour 
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| P. 99. Mr. Smith, with great penetration, defines th 
ſeveral conditions of the great body of the people thus 
«© The condition of the labouring poor is moſt happy in th 
progreſſive ſtate of the ſociety, hard in the ſtationary fate 
and miſerable in the declining ftate, In all the differen 
orders of the ſociety, the progreſſive ſtate is hearty and cheat 
ful, the ſtationary is dull, and the declining melancholy,” 


—_— SW m 


P. 201, He attributes“ the want of ſtrength and for 
in the labouring people in Scotland, compared with the ſame 
claſs in England, to the difference of bread food, or, betwee: 
oaten-bread and wheaten-bread.““ | 


Should it not rather be imputed to the quantity of animal 
or fleſh-food, and ſtrong beer, which Engliſh labourers eat and 
drink plentifully, and the Scots but ſparingly, or very 

ſeldom ? S | 5 


* 


P. 202. He ſays, © That as it is difficult to preſerve po- 
tatoes, the fear of not being able to ſel] them before they rot, 
is the chief obſtacle to their ever becoming the principal vege- 
table food of all the different ranks of people.” 


Query.— Whether by kiln-drying, potatoes would not keep 
long, without either rotting or loſing their nutritive quality? 
Or, might they not be ground to meal or flour, and preſervel 
by hard packing? r Oh 


PE — 


P. 244. He ſays, ©* That the nominal ſum which conſli- 
tutes the market-price of every commodity, is neceſſarily re- 
gulated, not ſo much by the quantity of filver, which, ac- 
cording to the ſtandard, ought to be contained in it, as by 
That which, it is found by experience, actually is contained 
an it. 2 

This is an aſſertion againſt practice and experience. It ii 
the value which the government of every country ſets upon 
its current coin, and the proportion thereof to the exchange 
- with other countries, operating in the way of commerce, that 
conſtitutes its price: for example, in Holland; the filver and 
copper coins current by tale and authority, are not intrinſically 
worth three fourth parts of their current value; yet with that 
baſe inferior compoſition, a bill of exchange upon 3 
+ 1 boug t 
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bought, with which guineas are commanded, worth twenty 
dne ſhillings on any exchange or in any mint in Europe. 


Mr. Smith would ſeem, in my humble opinion, to treat 
the real and nominal prices of labour, and of current coins, 
troughout, too philoſophically ; which, in reality, the ſub- 
jets will not admit of. —Philoſophy had very little ſhare in 
their eſtabliſnment. Commerce was a' more active agent, — 
The value of coins is upheld by authority ; and the prices of 
labour and ingenuity are eſtimated by the prices of the com- 
non neceffaries of life in the firſt inflance ; by the conſump- 
ton in luxuries and parade at home, in the ſecond ; and, 
principally, by the balance of trade, which guides the rate of 
exchange with other nations, in the third inſtance. In Britain, 
the value of a pound ſterling, or of a penny, by either of 
which the exchanges with Europe are aſcertained, flutuating 
according to the immediate demand for remittances, are found- 
ed upon the ſale of its manufactures, and the commodities of 
its colonies and ſettlements in America and Aſia, or by the 
excefſes of its ſupplies from other ſtates, or ſums fooliſhly 
waſted in foreign dominions. When the ſtandards of its gold 
and filver coins are higher than the ſtandards of other neigh- 
bouring ſtates with which it communicates by commerce, to a 
greater extent than the riſque, inſurance, commiſſion, and 
charges of exportation, the price of exchange is then affected, 
de keep becauſe it becomes an article of commerce, hurtful to the 
ality ? WM nation; | , 


* 


1 


P. 248. Mr. Smith ſays, That it would be more pro- 
per to conſider the variation in the average money price of 
corn as the effect rather of ſome gradual riſe in the real value 
of filver in the European market, than of any fall in the 
real average price of corn.” —He alledges throughout, 
That the riſe of the price of corn at the ſeveral periods, 
has been owing to the increaſe of filver by the difcovery of 
the South America mines, which diminiſhed the value of 
coins.“ | 


The laft idea appears natural ; although in other places Mr. 
Smith obſerves, that the coinage of filver has at different 
riods diminiſhed in weight, wichout altering the name, or 
in fat the nominal value of that ſpecies. It may be thought, 
and it is acknowledged to be preſumptuous, to oppoſe an 
opinion to that of ſo eminent an author; but theſe, ſurely, 
| R 2 appear 
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appear as contradictions, and the entire ſyſtem ſeems adyer 
to daily experience. The nominal value of coins in all n; 
tions, which is derived from the ſupreme authority, has un 
dergone very little alteration (except in the gold coin 
France) ſince mankind attained a diſtin& idea and knowledy 
of univerſal commerce, and the farce of luxury invented ney 
wants; which is of a modern date. Until then, the uſes e 

coins were imperfetly underſtood ; and it is only fGince the; 

| were accurately underſtood, that their nominal and intrinh 
4 values have become the objeQs of political and commercia 
| diſquiſition. The advance prices of corn may. rather, there 
fore, be imputed to an increaſe of luxury in the middle anc 

inferior claſſes of the people; to an increaſe in the number of 
manufacturers, navigators, and citizens, who become neceſſi 

rily conſumers, not in barter, as before the invention of 

coins, but in exchange for money; and to the monopoly of 

farms, which are converted into meadows for paſturage. In 

other countries of Europe, where manufactures are leſs known, 

the prices of corn have advanced only by the demand for 


exportation, operating a4 a manufacture, and creating an eſ- WI 
ſential commadity in the ſcale of trade. 9 creaſe 
a comn 
e e eee beam 
P. 280. He ſays, © That from 1740 to 1751, Britain of hi 
exported 8,029,156 quarters and one buſhel of all forts of and f 
| grain, for which a bounty was paid of 1,514,962. 175. 4d. b. 1 ® thi 
b. : | ern or er 
This is an important ſubject to the ſtate. A nice calcula. flver 
tion, founded upon true principles, is requiſite, to determine price 
the propriety or impropricty of a meaſure which hath conſum- ¶ poun 
ed fo much of the public wealth, and might prove dangerous, Wl the 
in certain events, to the. exiſtence of the nation. The con- legiſ 
verſion of corn land into meadows, may have been attended WI difer 
with two national evils, by creating a loſing balance againſt ing! 

it in trade, and conſuming the public revenues; and parti- WM tion 
cularly, by raiſing the prices of the eſſential neceſſaries of lity 
life upon labourers, manufacturers, and the poor, and by WI 1eqy 

that means enabling foreign ſtates to ſupply themſelves and 

their neighbours, by underſelling Britain in thoſe commodi- 


ties which formerly produced the chief articles in the balance WM &@ c 
of trade. | 


+ A balance againſt the trade of 4 nation may, in ſome local circum- 
ſtances, be conſidered as a gaining balance, when it is ncceſlary, without in- 
ulging lugury, and procured for leſs than it can be manufactured at home. 

; Doubtleſs, 
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Doubtleſs, the enormous export and bounty mentioned by 
Mr. Smith, - muſt naturally have advanced the prices of grain 
it home, to the detriment of uſeful commerce, and the in- 
creaſe of the national debt; becauſe it is a fact, that, not- 


theſe occaſional exports, the imports have, of 
en conſiderably greater than the exports, without 
bringing back a penny in duties, in lieu of the hounty paid 
on exportationf, The wiſdom of parhament ſhould deviſe 
expedients to encourage huſbandry, without granting a boun- 
ty on the exportation of corn, and without the monopoly of 
farts ; then the man ufactures of Britain would reſume their 
fations in the market of Europe, as their qualities have ever 
owledged to be ſuperior to thoſe ef 


hte years, 


en, and continue ackn 
ill other countries. 


Mr. Smith alledges, © That filver has iticteafed 


in its value, ſince the preſent century.“ 


Whether it has or has not, or ſhall hereafter, either in- 
creaſe or decreaſe in its quantity or value, as a commercial 
commodity, eſſential alſo to the gratification of luxury and 
pomp, will make no alreration neceffary in the nominal values 
of ſilver coins current by authority in the ſeveral kingdoms 
and ſtates of Europe, while it is conſidered and uſed merely 
az the vehicle of exchange in commerce, without any direct 
or critical retroſpection to is quality or intrinfic value. If 
filver or gold in bullion, either riſes or falls in its commercial 
price, a greater or leſſer quantity of alloy will be com- 
pounded in the current coins, without varying in any inſtance 
the currency thereof, in the country where it is ſtamped by 
legiſlative authority.— Doubtleſs, a nation labouring under 
diſcredit by a heavy load of public debt, may juſtify the call- 
ing in the current coins, and recoining with a greater propor- 
tion of alloy, by way of ſeignorage, to reduce it to an equa+ 
lity with coins of the neighbouring ſtates; and by that means, 
reduce the public debt; while it will ſecure the national coin 


.+ It has been computed with certainty, that the balances paid by Britain 
Ger corn imported, after deducting the value of expottation, ſtood thus: 


3d couſiterably more ig 1775, 
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within itſelf, without affecting either its political or commer. 
cial credit. In France, the ſeignorage is eight per cent. on 
gold coins, beſides that the ſtandard, which is twenty one 
carats, three quarters, is a quarter of a carat worſe than Eng. 
liſh ſterling. By reducing the gold now in circulation in the 
Britiſh dominions, to the circulating ſtandard of French gold 
coins, it will yield about one million and a half ſterling to 


3 


P. 272. Mr. Smith ſays, « That it is ſcarce in the pow- 
er of human induſtry to multiply game and fiſh.” WAS 


If Mr. Smith had viſited the royal dominions of France, 
and thoſe of the princes of the blood royal, he would have 
perceived, that human power, by the ſimple exerciſe of poli- 
tical deſpotiſm only, can increaſe and {multiply game; and 
that wild birds will reſort to, and admirably increaſe, in a 
greater proportion than dunghill fowls, and become equally 
tame, where ſhelter and ſecurity is yielded to them from hu- 


man violence and invaſion, 


. * 


P. 300. He alledges, That the increaſe of the quan- 
tity of gold and ſilver in Europe, and the increaſe of iu 
manufactures and agriculture, are two events,” which, though 
they have happened nearly about the ſame time, yet, have 
ariſen from very different cauſes, and have ſcarce any natural 
connection with one another.” | | | 


Though the abolition of the feudal ſyſtem originated in 
Europe at the ſame period of time that chance effected the diſ- 
covery of the American mines, it 1s, nevertheleſs, equally 
trye, that the increaſe of the quantity of gold and filver, which 
were, long before that period, the intermediate mark of ex- 
change whereby to aſcertain the prices and values of all com- 
modities, was partly the cauſe of the improving progreſs in 
manufactures and agriculture ; without which no adequate 
compenſation could , made by other nations, either to. in- 
creaſe miners, or to obtain the valuable metals from thoſe na- 
tions who had the ſole poſſeſſion and monopoly of them, as 
the means of giving value to any larger quantity than was be- 
fore neceſſary in the then imperfect ſtate of commerce. I con- 
ceive it io be a fixed principle, in judging of the laws of com- 
merce, that the improvement of manufactures and agriculture 

: e 3 S ar 
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ue not only inſeparable in their own natures, but actually de- 
pendent on each other; and that their united influence is the 
true ſource of wealth and population, and the ſprings of 
commercial action.— Another principle, in affixing an affinity 
between the increaſe of precious metals, and of manufactures 
and agriculture, is, that the quantity of ſpecies in circulation, 
muſt bear a certain proportion to the manufactured commodi- 
ties, and theſe commodities to the ſucceſs or improvements in 
zpriculture; and that the ſuperfluous metals, by means of- 
theſe improvements, have become alſo articles of manufaQure, 
whereby their values are enhanced. : 

\ In ſupport of this allegation, Mr. Smith inſtances Poland, 
« where the feudal ſyſtem ſtill continues, which, notwith-. 
ſtanding the increaſe of precious metals, continues as beg- 
garly as before.” —Doubtleſs, the unhappy ſyſtem of its ariſ- 


 tocratical government, operates as à mill-ſtone, perpetually 


weighing down and oppreſſing the great body of the people, 
or all below the rank of nobility, and diſcouraging induſtry 
and the arts. Yet it ſhould alſo be conſidered, that Poland is. 
ſo ſituated, as to be unfortunately removed out of the line of 
commerce.. It wants' freedom, without which neither com- 
merce or agriculture can flouriſh : and its having been ſo often 
the wretched ſeat of ambitious wars, has interrupted agricul- 
ture, and occaſioned depopulation. . | 
Mr. Smith ſays, That the value of the metals is lower 


in Spain and Portugal, than in any other part of Europe, 


becauſe they come into all other parts loaded with a freight, 
inſurance, and the expence of ſmuggling.” I think this is 
an erroneous mode of judging and. calculating, proceeding. 
from Mr. Smith's not having accurately conſidered. the nature. 
of the commerce of Spain ; which makes the precious metals 
ſcarcer, and in reality dearer, in thoſe countries, than in other 
arts of Europe; ſince the ſame quantity of metals is capa- 
le of procuring lefs of the neceſſaties and con veniencies of? 


"life in their dominions, than any where elſe ; as thoſe coun- 


tries receive all their ſupplies, even to the neceſſaries of life, 
from other ſtates, and the very mines are carried on by means, 
of the manufactures of other nations. Do not theſe goods, 
therefore, come loaded with heavier charges of freight, in- 
ſurance, duty, commiſſions, and other charges, than bullion ; 
which, by taking up leſs ſpace, pays leſs freight; by being, 
leſs liable to receive damage, is inſured. cheaper; and freed. 
from a. lift of other charges, to which every other. merchandize. 
is incident ?—and, as almoſt all the merchandize, * 


L | | : 
* 
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the ſhipping which produce and tranſport the metals, ate the 
production of other nations, to whom the metals ate re-ex. 

rted in the quality of manufactured merchandize, leaving 
n the duties and commiſſion in the nations to 
which the mines belong? — Their poverty originated in the 
decay of induſtry, with the diſcovery of the mines f; which, 
by creating a nominal -influence and falſe idea of wealth to 
the people, rendered them, at firſt by faccefſes, and fince by 
habit, proud, indolent, and totally negligent of agriculture 
and manufactures, whereby the population of Spain has, in 
that ſpace of time, ſunk from fourteen millions to feven and 
an half; and Portugal has dwindled frgm above three millions 
to one and three quarters. | $5 pt 


0 I. — 


—— 
6 


P. 308 and zog. In ſupport of his opinions concerning 
the difference in the values of labour and money, he quotes 
the high prices of ſuperfine broad cloths formerly, compared 
with the preſent. — See the paſſages. 2 


Arts have arrived to a ter degree of perſe 
and luxury have 8 The ſame cloths, 
made of the ſame materials, are now manufactured, by 
means of new inventions in every part of the progreſs, at a 
much cheaper rate; the very materials are now bought for a 
leſs nominal price, by means of foreign commerce and domeſ- 
tic improvements; bat, as a hundred perſons now uſe cloths 


of that quality, for one that uſed them in former times, the 


| Increaſe of the demand increaſes the profit, although the price 
be conſiderably leſs, | i; a | 


K» 


p. 330, Kc. Mr. Smith's definition of {the diviſion of 


ſtock, is ingenious and judicious. The idea is new, and ex- 


ceedingly proper for the ſtudy of perſons in private life, and 


ſhould be well underſtood by perſons 


in the adminiſtration of 
public affairs, and by legiſlators. - | | 


—„(„— * 


. 396. He ſays, That the pzper-currency of North 
America was made payable only after ſeveral years, without 
+ Query.—Whether Britain is not likely to fall by the luxury which 


originated in the wealth and power acquired by her great ſucceſſes? —and 
Holland allo? * 7 28 : 
intereſt ; 


\ 


ction fince, 


intereſt: That therefore it was a violent injuſtice, and a 


— 


unnical regulation, to force it in payment when the intereſt 


of the colony was fix per cent. per annum, and only due in 
fſteen years, creating a loſs to the holder of ſixty per cent 
That one hundred pounds ſterling was occaſionally confidered 
u equivalent, in ſome of the colonies, to one hundred and 
thirty pounds, in others, to eleven thouſand pounds currency; 
That this difference in the value ariſes from the difference 
in the quantity emitted in the different colonies, and in the 
diſtance ' and probability of its final diſcharge and redemp- 
on. JET en 


I have already obſerved, that the nominal value of coins ia 


any country, or of that public emiſſion which ſupplies. the 
place of gold and filver, will not bear to be treated philoſophi- 
cally ; becauſe even the gold and filver coins are, in every 
country, - founded upon a diſcretionary eſtimation, guided 
ſometimes by the force of laws, and at other times by the vo- 
luntary agreement and pleaſure of merchants.— Notes circu- 
lating under, the ſanction and ſecurity of government, and 
to continue in circulation for a limited term, in which it is 
computed that the public will be able to extinguiſh its debt by 


the redemption of paper with actual money; and that the 


lum in circulation is limited to the amount of the debt ;—if 
the credit of government be good for that amount, there can 
ke no inconvenience to the individuals, and it ſhould paſs as 
current as metal coins, Ry cuſtom, and by tale, a half Jo- 
unnes of Portugal, worth in England but thirty fix fhil- 


lags, when of full weight, is current in ſome of the Ameri- 


an colonies, after repeated clippings, at ſixty fix ſhillings 
errency, when one hundred pounds ſterling is rated at one 
landred and fixty pounds currency ; which is rating the gold 
t twenty three one-third more than the current exchange for 
ills pon England. — And yet, as it paſſes current, without 
de compulſion of any law, and only by the voluntary agree- 
nent and pleaſure of merchants, who are willing to receive 
t at that rate, in paying for Britiſh and other goods, it is not 
leemed an injuſtice or tyranny, although the ſecurity is not ſo 
od as that of government, and although it produces no in- 
tereſt, but on the contrary loſes daily in its real value by wear. 
—dpaniſh dollars are likewiſe rated in the ſame exact propor- 
lon above the current courſe of exchange. Mr. Smith has 
tot (I apprehend) truly inveſtigated the nature and cauſes of 
wlony-exchange, and theit fluQtuations.—In the Weſt India 
Uands, where no paper has ever been emitted, and for = 
| | | mo 
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part, gold and filver coins of Portugal and Spain cir. 
culate in payment, the exchange varies from one hundred and 
twenty five to one hundred and ſeventy five per cent. in fa. 
vour of Britiſh ſterling, and the par of filver and gold is pro- 
portionahly the ſame throughout, bearing above twenty per 
cent. more than bills, In the French iſlands, the exchange 
upon France 1s one hundred and fifty currency per one hundred 
pounds Tournois ; yet the value of gold and ſilver is conſtant 
at one hundred and eighty three one-third per one hundred 
Tournois. Theſe inſtances may ſuffice” to ſhew, that the 
emiſſion of paper-money on government ſecurity, is neither 
unjuſt nor tyrannical, provided that there is'not more thrown 
into the circulation than is requiſite to maintain its commerce, 
and to ſupply the neceſſary intercourſe of the colony within 
itſelf, | 


P. 431. He ſays, © That intereſt has ſunk in Europe, 
fince and by reaſon of the diſcovery of the filver and gold 
mines in America,” + . "TY 

This aſſertion has a direct retroſpection to what has been 
inveſtigated (page 251) concerning the increaſe of gold 
and filver in Europe, and the increaſe of manufactures and M | © 
agriculture, though happening at the ſame time, having had, 2 
nevertheleſs, no natural connection, and ariſing from very berte 
different cauſes,” In like manner, the . of reaſon- 
ing may juſtify the reduction of intereſt for the uſe of money, 
as the principal, if not the ſole cauſe, ſince the progreſſive im- 
provements in uſeful arts and ſciences have, h equal progreſ- 
ſions, expanded the intellectual faculties of men.—As the 
arts of improvement and of commerce, have approached to 
perfection, ſo the prices of goods, and the labour beſtowed 
on them, became leſs; and as the arts became general, the 
profits became ſo alſo, and in conſequence leſs ; 3 the 
uſe of money ſunk in the ſame proportion.— Thus it will be 
found; and Mr. Smith acknowledges, that in new colonies, 
or upon any new undertaking, the value of money is higher, 
as well as the rate of intereſt, and diminiſhes in proportion to 
the improvement; and that in commercial ſtates, and ſtates 
far advanced in improvements, the intereſt is always lower 
than in thoſe where there is leſs commerce and fewer manufac- 
tures, or which are, in general, very far back in the knov- U 
ledge and property of the uſeful arts. Thus the rates of in-. 
tereſt have been governed more by the improvements made it 1 
manufactures, trade, and navigation, than by the diſcovery 
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of mines; becauſe the active invention of mankind would 


have ſubſtituted ſome other metals, as the univerſal mark of 
exchange, to which time, uſe, and authority, would have 
given the ſame importance and ſtability, that are now given 
to filver and gold. F 

Mr. Smith explains himſelf afterwards, in oppoſition to 
the opinions of Locke, Law, and Monteſquieu, who aſſert- 
ed, © that intereſt ſunk by reaſon of the increaſe of gold and 
filver only ;** and he ſays, ** that the profits of are in 
proportion as the actual ſpecies in a country is to the capital 
employed ; and that the common proportion between capital 
and profit would therefore be the ſame ; and conſequently the 
common intereſt of money.“ This is declaring an effect 
without a cauſe: but ſurely, if the borrower did not obtain 
greater proſit than what he was obliged to give for the uſe of 
money, together with the bare value of his labour, the eſti- 
mation of uſe is over-rated, becauſe. the borrower gets only 
a bare ſubſiſtence, - without any reaſonable confideration for 
riſques, caſualties, and genius; therefore the rate of intereſt 
honld, and muſt, always be lower than the exact proportion 
between the capital and the profit, | Ta 


Whether it be that the ſubjects are leſs intricate, and 
better adapred therefore. to my conception, or that they are 
more familiar to my knowledge and ideas, in the ſubſequent 
reading of this laborious perfermance ; or that Mr. Smith 
draws the latter concluſions from facts and experience, and 
therefore ceaſes to treat them philoſophically, I know not: 
but henceforward, his obſervations appear more clear and dif. 
tint to my comprehenſion, tending to elucidate the minds of 
adminiſtration, and inſtructing them to view the real ſtate of 
the nation through a true perſpective, and to diſcloſe the 
means of reſtoring the whole to its original vigour and tex- 
ture. 1 | 

Vol. I. p. 479. Mr. Smith ſays, That yeomanry is 
regarded as an inferior rank of people throughout Europe:; 
and that they are moſt reſpected in Britain, That in the re- 
publican governments of Holland, and Berne in Switzerland, 
the farmers are ſaid to be not inferior to thoſe in England.” 


Upon a general principle, Mr. Smith's obſervations are 
joft. Conſtitutional liberty ever encourages agriculture, as 
well as manufactures and trade. In England, farming is not 
puly encouraged mechanically in thoſe who profeſs it, _ it 

yy > 28 
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has of late years become a brunch of liberal ſcience, and the 
practice thereof faſhionable among the firſt rank of common. 
ers. It is very much reſpected and careſſed in its general and 
mechanical capacity.— Mr. Smith might have aſcribed ſelf. 
importance, eaſe, and ſkill, with greater propriety to the 


- farmers of the Auſtrian Netherlands, and to ſome diſtricts of 


French Flanders, than to thoſe of Holland and Switzerland ; 
though probably the diſtances at which thoſe provinces are hap. 
pily placed from the over-bearing vices, tyranny, and ambi. 
tious emulation of their reſpective courts}, together with the 
remnant ſeeds of their own original conſtitutions f, may have 
as yet preſerved them from the wretchedneſs of their fellow- 


| 


Vol. I. p. 495. Mr. Smith has aſſerted with equal confi. 
deftic: and judgment, and it is an incontrovertible truth, 
% That commerce and manufactures gradually introduced or- 
der and good government, and with them the liberty and ſe- 
curity of individuals, among the inhabitants of the country 
who had before lived in a continual ſtate of war with their 
neighbours, and of ſervile dependency _— their ſuperiors, 
This, though it has been the leaſt obſerved, is by far the moſt 
Important of all their effects. Pg 44 * 


ti... em 


. P. 50g. He ſays, % That a merchant is not neceſſarily 
the citizen of any particular country.” —This: remark is as 
pithy and juſt as it is liberal, under the idea of a general 


' merchant, and the ſacred reputation, honour, and commercial 


credit, which formerly belonged io a profeflion, which contri- 
buted more than any other to civilize remote nations, and eſta- 
bliſh a ſociability, But zie term merchant hath ſubmitted 
to abuſes fince, | | | 


8 


Vol. II. p. 2. He fays, 4 That it is a popular notion, 


jt which ſuppoſes wealth to conſiſt in gold and ſilver ſpecies, | 


ariſing from the double function of money as the inftrument 
f commerce and the meaſure of value.” This is a very ſen- 
fible obſervation, and a true one: and on the ſame principle, 
in the 2oth page, he ſays, © That bullion is the money of 
the great mercantile republic.” 


Vol. II. p. 43. He fays, „That to prohibit, by a perpe- 
tual law, the 1mportation of foreign corn and cattle, is in 


4 Venn und Paris, f The Pemmm 
| ks reality 
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reality to enact, that the population and induſtry of the coun- 


try ſhall at no time exceed what the rude produce of its own 
ſoil can maintain.“ | | $6 


If Holland, Venice, Genoa, the Hans-towns, and other 
free governments, were to adopt ſuch a maxim, their declen- 
fion would be rapid indeed. Mr. Smith's remark is ſa juſt, 
that it were happy for the Britiſh empire if every miniſter and 
er 4 fabmit to make it an unalterable part of his 
political creed, and remember it before he aſſents to the paſſ- 
ing of any perpetual law whatever, as the effects of all gene- 
have WW Tal laws are deducible from the principles of induſtry =; 
o w- palation. | ; | 


ABLE 4 i 1 


Vol. II. p. 48 and 49. He ſays, with great juflice, 
onf- © That taxes upon the neceſſaries of life, have neatly the 
ruth, ame effect upon the circumſtances of the people, as a poor 
d or- foil and a bad climate; proviſions being thereby rendered 
d ſe- dearer, in the ſame manner as if it required extraordinary 
untry labour and expence to raiſe them, When taxes are grown td 
their WI 2 certain height, they are a curſe equal to the barrenneſs of 
tors. the earth, and the inclemency of the heavens,”  ' 


* 


* 4 * 


| p. 51. He ſays, That to judge whether retaliations by 
one natfon, for reſtraining the importation of its goods or 


manufactures in another, are likely to produce a repeal of the 
is as Wl reſtraints, does not, perhaps, belong ſo much to the ſcience 
-neral of a legiſlator, whoſe deliberations ought to be governed by 
(ercial WM general principles, which are always the ſame, as to the ſkill 
ontri- ef that infidious and crafty animal, vulgarly called à ftateſ- 
1 eſta - WI man or politician, whoſe counſels are directed by the momen- 
mitted WI tary fluctuations of affairs.“ 5 
. However juſt Mr. Smith's diſtinction may be, in aſcertain- 
Fl ing the ſeparate duties of a miniſter and legiſlator, in matters 
;0tion, of. trade, it nevertheleſs belongs to the legiſlator to be in- 
pecies, Bl formed, as well of the particular principles which actuatę 
ument I the miniſter on any particular ſubject, as to underſtand the 
ry ſen· BY general principles of commerce, and the diſtributive relation 
nciple, of the manufactures of one nation to another. A particular 
ney of knowledge of manufactures, and a general knowledge of 
trade, together with the univerſal and relative principles of 
2 navigation, are the equal, and ſhould be the indiſpenſable 
Perpe I provinces of both ſtateſman and legiſlator. This ſubject is 
5 3 n acre immediately applicable to the rivality between Britain 


and France, than any other countries in Europe. — The ba- 
reality | lance: 
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lance of trade 1s the pivot upon which the rivalſhip turns. | 
A queſtion will naturally ariſe upon this ſubject, whether a 
treaty of commerce with France, upon limited; but liberal ' 
grounds, would not prove more effectual in removing thoſe WW 1 
retaliating reſtraints, reciprocally, than any other mode what- 1 

e 

a 


ever, with peculiar advantages in favout of Britain.— Britain 
chiefly imports wines from France; its other imports conſiſt 
of luxuries. Theſe are commodities which corrapted gouts 
and minds have, by habit, rendered indiſpenſable in the firſt 
and ſecond claſſes of the nation, and will continue, therefore, 
to be obtained by licit or illicit means. France, more deſpo- 
tic and effectual over the minds and actions of all her ſub- 
Jes, can reſtrain the importation of contraband goods; and 
by that means neceſſity, the parent of invention, will deviſe 
means to force the manufacture of goods at home, which, in 
time, are brought to ſuch perfection as to render the rettrain- 
ing laws unneceſſary. Thus Britain loſes in a two-fold ſenſe, 
viz. by not vending her own manufactures, and by being 

obliged to take' French wines avowedly paying duty, and 

three times as much clandeſtinely, without any duty, and by 

22 encouragement for ſmuggling other luxuries. The 
alance of trade, for the ſame reaſon, will continually be 
againſt Britain. It is an unerring maxim, which experience 
ſhould have demonſtrated long ago to financiers, that when 

any commodity is taxed 3 the certain conſequence 
will be, the diminution of that branch of the revenue; which 

ariſes from two ſelf-evident cauſes, viz. the dimination of the 

legal imports, and the temptation to run contraband goods; 

the high duties operating as a ſeducing premium for the riſ- 
ue. 

Without bringing the enormous ſums expended by Britiſh 
ſubjects reſiding and travelling in France, into the computa 
don, it muſt be acknowledged, that the general balance has 
of late years turned conſiderably to the fide of France, not- 
withſtanding the tobacco contracts, and che large exportatſon 
of the gold coin of Britain ſince the recoinage in 1773, which 
appeared conſpicuouſly in the rate of exchange, having aug- 
mented the number of pence for a Freuch crewn above the 
par, which formerly had been generally under it.— The er. 
portation of the Britiſh gold coin into France, aroſe from ts 

very great ſuperiority in the ſtandard, and ſome alſo in the 
weight, of guineas over Louis d'ors; though in genen! 
they are reputed, in tale, of equal value. The Caiſſe d'El- 
compt in Paris had agents in Dunkirk, Calais, _—_— 

gue 
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logne, who gave twelve ſols and a Louis d'or for each new 
guinea, and ſent ſeveral thouſands every month to Paris, 


ral where they were immediately diſſolved into Louis d'ors. 
oſe Would it not, as well in revenue, as in a commercial point of 
at- view, be political to reduce the Britiſh coin ſtandard to an 
ain W equality with the French gold ſtandard ? And, like them, and 


all the other commercial ftates in Europe, to increaſe the quan- 
tity of filver coin in circulation, reducing the latter coin to 
the ſtandard of - Holland ? Such a meaſure, keeping to the 
exact ſtandard of France and Holland, would raiſe a conſider- 
ſpo- able revenue; would retain the current ſpecie in the nation, 
ſub- to the great encouragement and benefit of commerce, manu- 
and Wl faRtures, and agriculture ; and would do away many of the 
eviſe W temptations to counterfeit and clip the coins. If, by thus re- 
1, in ducing the real quality of coins to the ſtandard of other 
raih- commercial nations, the price of labour, or the productions 
ſenſe; of labour, ſhould advance in a retroſpective progreſſion, 
being (Which, however, is not very probable) the evil would in that 
, and caſe fall, as it ought in juſtice and good policy to do, upon 
the intemperate of avaricious rack-renting landlords ; provided 

The I = legal mean is deviſed to reſtrain them from a continuation of 
ly be Wl unreafonable exactions, or otherwiſe diſtreſſing their tenants ; 


rience Ml the conſequences of which would be, that the future prices 
when of the neceſſaries of life would be fixed, enlels-remteſradly | 
juence I good or bad ſeaſons ſhould occaſion a temporary fluctuation. 
which The mode of computing the balance of trade in Britain, 


by the Cuſtom-houſe entries, is erroneous and deceitful. The 
tate of exchange between one country and another, is the true 


he ril-W criterion ; becauſe the prices of bills are always governed by 
the ſurplus demand, which elevates or depreſſes, like mer- 
Britin cury, by the warmth of the creditor, or the frigidity of the 
mputa- debtor, —T hus, for example, if a greater quantity of any | 
ince has foreign coin is allowed for a pound ſterling, than the par of 
de, not- exchange (according to their reſpective ſilver ſtandards) it de- 
ortatſon notes a greater demand to remit to England, and conſequent- 


„ which chat the balance of trade is in favour of Englandf. 
| £19 + £0 


} This ſubje& leads me to th obſervations that Mr. Smith, in treating 
of the commercial ſyſtem of Britain, and the connection thereof with the 
American colonies, although juſt in almoſt all his remarks, ſeerns not to have 

ed his attention with ſutficient energy to the chief rational bulwark, the 
ts of trade and navigation, particularly the 12th Car. II. Theſe tws 
ſubjects, to wit, the general commercial ſyſtem, and its immediate connec- 
lon with the American colonies, conſidered generally, will furniſh a political 
Reltion--Whether, upon à ſtrict enquiry into the low, and oſten · times un- 

certain 


T The ſabject of coinage is capable of uſeful diſcuſſion, A 


* 
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guinea, of full weight, paſſes in common currency but for 
twenty four livres, in France; although, by a comparative 
eſtimation, 2 Louis d'or of full weight is worth no more in 
England than about 18s. 4d. 1, eſtimating | the par of ex- 
change at twenty two livres and ten ſols per pound ſterling.— 
I have made the computation thus : P | p 

: 1 0 


In France a mark of fine gold is worth - 740 9 114 
The ſtandard of 214 carats is worth - - 671 © 10 
Leſs than pure gold, r mark by 8 1 
The ſtandard e into 30 Louis d' ore, N 1 
equal to 520 livres, which is worſe than 48 19 2 
fandard = — — * 


PR 


£118. 7 576 


Thus coined gold is worſe than fine, per mark 1 18 7 5: 
Which will be found to be about 321. ſterling 2 
* mark, or per ounce; of inferior 

andard by + carat ; and the Engliſh ſtand- 


ard is valued att 3 17 10; 
per ounce ; making a difference ß 

per ounce = = FFV 
Eight per cent. ſignorage in France on 80l. is o 6 675 
3 carat in the ſtandard is, . 


—— — 


The whole difference per ounce e ([. 0 9 71 

nearly: which, proportioned to the guineas and Louis d'ors 
contained reſpectively in an ounce, conſtitutes a difference 
in the value of a guinea above a Louis d'or of 23. 7d. 32 


1 


Vol. II. p. 206. He ſays, That Virginia and Map 
land ſent to the Britiſh market above 96,000 hogſheads ol 
tobacco z whereof about 14,000 was ſaid to be conſumed ! 
Britain.“ | | 
It is a pity that Mr. Smith did not ſhew the public advan 
tapes reaped from this ſingle branch of the American trade 


certain returns for Britiſh manufactures from the colonies in America, 10 
the quick and frequent returns from the European foreign markets, the latte 
mey not enable the manufacturers to underſell the manufacturers of othe 


eauatries, with ſurer and greater advantages to themſelves and the 9 5 


wa "* - 


jommagſes, with which: the! colonies ſapply the Brit 
„%% HB p37 
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Each hogſhead may be rated at 71. 105. neat, or the whole 


at 720, pool. ſterling; whereof the Britiſh conſumption was 


but 1053000]. the remaining 615, ooo. created a balance of 


trade in favour of Britain; beſides that, by employing at 


teaſt 3 30 capital ſhips, it gave bread and encouragement to 


up ward of five thouſand· ſeamen- The duties on the 14,000 


'hogſheads + conſumed in Britain, produced a revenue, at 
261-005: per h z; 
parts uf the ſublidies, Which were retained at exportation, 


of 364, 100l. beſides ſome fractional 


of the duties paid. on importation.—— The whole of theſe 
ſums, as alſo an- increaſe of debts by way of loans, were 
returned to America in Britiſh manufactures and India goods 


from Britain. The debts owing by the coloniſts, in Britain, 
andthe! quantities af bullion annually. remizted from the co- 


Jonies to Britain, conſtitute; the ſmalleſt part of the balance 
in favour of the trade of Britain with her, colonies ; the moſt 
important object hath been, the happy advantage of not be- 


ſubjugated to other nations, for the rich and. indiſpenſable 
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ver be managed, ſo as to levy upon their conſtituento à reve- 
nue ſufficient, not only to maintain, at all times, their own. 


civil and milĩtaty eſtabliſhment; but to. pay their proper pro- 


1778 of the expence of the general government of the 
| ritiſh- empire, ſeems not at all probable.“ 18 8 wa 


It ſhould be firſt determined by Mr. Smith; whether the 


Americans ſhould - pay all their own' civil and military efa- 


blihment, together alſo with a proportion of the whole ex- 


pences of the general empire or, under what quantum he 
means to define the proper proportion of the general expence. 
Baut in the form in which the Heaning at preſent appears, it 
ſeems to be an idea founded only on conjecture. The people 
of America having paſſions like other men, 'after long and 
ſruitleſd humble ſupplications; have become, in their turn, 
rallous, as well as turbulent; refractory, and vindictive; in- 
finitely more ; {o than was natural to their conſtitutions, and 
their diſtinguiſhed loyalty and attachment to the mother ſtate; 
which proves, that no 296 99 are more dangerous than thoſe 
who preſerve a phlegmatic character, when driven to deſpeta- 


, 


tion, and their reſentments are raiſed 3 nor a more dreadful 


and implacable enemy than an enraged friend; and it equally 


myo : n nr political errors, when once adopted, 
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78 __ 
concerning ide vafur of prerivue metals in 


Brazib that the 


| faperiority which he Har uftröbed“ to theſe. wo- Dutch, fette 
vnaliy obſtructed the growtivof public and . 


1 It. TEE 
pily fixed les. ut 3 
E and open a elde, 

to behold ; ſtate in Which they 

onde y ag -ſubjeQs w the grown: of, Britain, and- the wit 

Ties independence will intail, inevitably, on themſelvez 

and A and they will, conſequently, adopt the 

happy medium. of 3 in a teaſunable tion, 

_tg;ihe, = encies of empire, e _ 

bat en of. the fame great late. 4 . 

6 1 


2 „ Phat itt it alledged tho niſh- and 
e cellonĩes conſume three millions ſterli = year, in 
the article of: e 27A N -AAR ud hag 

This alex tio oben wht tide a & ibid, 
- NY boli 


entries, (p. "2555 bor it ald ſerms incredible; it 

More tin a Probable proportidn of the rich omfbödtkes, of 
every kind, imported into Europe from the Spaniſh and Por- 
tugueſe colonies. Tt Möuld likewiſe be computed in this 
eit mate that the galtieotis ſtom Sduthi America to the Phi. 
hppineatlands bring back 2 of fine cot tons 3 thit 
the: Portugueſe: [hips from India: fell cotton on che conſt of 
tobs, FPlenchs und Ragliſh traders in the 
Weſt Imties ſupply the Spaniſh main with linen and cotton 
cloths ; that vaſt qua titiesſoſ ſuperfine'woollen cloths nd 
filks. are. apnally imported from Europe and Aſia, pr the 
as of, nA American colquies ; and that, after all, 
the wholp export,of, bullion. ſeldom exceeds. the. valueo K. 
ollians te 182 
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F Mdaneyz t the Cippof Good Hope; where natur 
100 Dow rl, 8 — * it a poke og 4 
the 7 A wid Mar | Bataviz'wialſo/tramped by. 
r en genes; Dk ew: 2 — 2 


iir cyramuy — ly — the unbeaith . 
ütavin, is an vil of Dutch invention; bers aſe 
ant ex iſt odt of wiitor 3: und they habe introduced ane 
ty "<ihto the towng the-kajmation of which is — | 
Aer ewf of the” m chat bath dapopalntetl the 
ſabe; d tech gre r 17 eget 

Datch Baſt India ip SC 3 8 424 — 2 2 4 1 
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Mr. Smith“, obſervations in pages 236, and in 2 2, 
253, Ke. vol. ii. on the 9 government and orders 
of the Engliſh Company Venda: yo in India, claim at- 
ention; nie the — ce in the 
Laſt and Weſt Indies, are op and — 5 


— — — 
Chap. IT. Book V. upon the duties and exciſe, i is, p 


bly, the os pena wana ade on | 
on that * * has yet appeared in print NS. an 
nany-ativantages be derived from a” Joſ and ſrt | 
plication of the — 12 which are deduciBle from t 

2 fon of whe p Ne Sadly an political ner 
rr Ge her ord ery I page g 18) hiswbſervition, 
on the ſalaries and pe piſs of, of 1 loyed in collactiag 
tes, * 65 65 actehtidn of pür- 
mex. e eee —— than the 
at leviet;- in a tiuch' as” they ute Cette ates 'opprefiive + 
but, in“ mänh iuftrpces gray" thar*the impoſt cal lected x 
d- are, mortdver e mene öf- derer Med r, 
Cooke ] Page; ür fully ni thi ordiiry teres 
n'the t ned of 
Mtain, 0 20 the current iftbreſt of publie debrs; ' 
wt” fot RHKing 4. pat of e debt; above ten millions g“ 
cherkdf che ladd- tax qudt 14” Hear ew milföne, or an-ifthtt. 
— * tt. By tis” m6de of eftintatinz tue land rat; the ben | 
aüded revenue of Graft Brithin"dbes nr exceed — — 
Weit. ET ke fest reſt vel is fahr Tappoftd to der ud 
wn ohe 8d pate of the ##1v pfbdactibn oF tte Hand; — 1 
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midlionss and he gros or entire rod uten to, ſixty # 
of this ft liens if 3 5 ISIS 
che tax out uf the poticeta of che opnie tore and.) the 


boorers, mechanics, maiiufacturbrs, and merchants. » Thu, Nef ma 
out of the; two millions lat tax, ** 2 ten muülion; de vod 
general tax, the landed proper Le ſt. inſtance, pays fun 
t the / thirtieth part of- the Whole 5 9 twenty On 
nine thirtiethu falling upon commerce and 1 or ra. bours? 
upoꝝ induſtaꝝ and —— when the 13 

at he higheſt that * ever yet been aſaſſe t. 
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2 Governor General's propoſition. for 4 
| reply toꝛ iM. Purling's lettor, entered 0 the laſt con- 

e Ni 2Svo rat D Yo 297 fit gn; 0 
| a 2 Wheeler, —Although I have tle or. 10 concern in a the 
ene, that have: beduced the Nabob of Oude to the 
neceſſity 1.0f .ropraſoning his preſent diſtreſs to this board, and. 
highly. diſapprove. of - the, principles on which. they were go- 
vemed oi ſabmnit 10 e Foacurring in the pre at. 
motion. 

h., Francis — If . indiſpenſable neceſiity. alone had been 
pleaded in defence of the meaſure propoſed. in the governor's: 
motion, I. ſhould. have contented myſelf. r how 
far che plea, mi La ta& be well ſounded. - It, ſuppol e a 
exttemity, to which general reaſon," can be oppoſed. It 
ſoch a caſe exiſts — dey we may lament the ſteps that have 
reduged our government to A, ſituation, in which we are com- 
pelled to tenounce the principles of juſtice and good faith, 
or ta incur the hazard, of ruin. But we mult 10. faQts, 
by. which the claims of tight are too often ſy ed. qu 
_ Ughire it be ugderſtood, that it is, on. 4 roun gion, I 
Rn the ſubſtance of en „l PP BY 
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> faxes e toduchich 1 do. nõt tant: Some of; 
em, 1 think,» are ver); unſit noche urgech th the Nabob. 
*F-have/.not been long enéugh intahenhabits e dominign, 1 


nes ſee ny thing offruſe ot alatming inothe demand made 
8 ae e prince; a0 be beljev edo flomathe börthenn 
hys, Wof maintaining i foreign army, which, it is notorious, ava 
ions i devourec hiv revennet and his countey; undeg dot of de- 
pays BY fading hv ee aid os noon e eee 0 edit on 
city WF On whavpri ;d6 we. profes to ad ceards gut ineighst 
m. bort and alliesy whenin demand ap parent h foirra/pnsble, i 
axis Wh conſtrued into à grit vuνοννhmu¾ſ or offenes? He hellen hs, hel ĩaa 
o ſonger able ta gay:opt:troops, and de may; ber 


withdrawn;—It is ſaid) that the principle ogrwhigh his dt 
tions are made, is depugnant, with. his qngagement wth they 
Company. I wiſh to ſee his engage mens ated; if. 44 emily 


85 ; Wirwreſpect to the regulatthrigade, the treaty ot F yaabad | 
M; and the: Count 5 tors, in their-Jetter of: he Stat 
| of! ' 1/77 Spro their keeping & biigade iu; 


be Ar vice of the Soubab:of Oude, provided is be done with! 
the fror conſent. af he Sonhah. z -hut by: no meang Without, 
it4=Oonteroing chät: pers of the asm, however, there is ag; 
preſent ob: diſpute, ;fipce; th Malen does do deſve 40 have It; 
nd His demznch gots; ſolely: w them potary brigade, ; 
and. independent battallons under Major Hannay and Captain 


Iſbbr te hen | hes ſbues vie non ably; quite ſuſęleſs to 
the: Mets ak ares ape of ene both in then 
revenues and the/dufloms ui. latter, be aflerts, bring no-, 
thin geb ut con fu ſion to the ata it of "government, and arc en 
delxihęir oπνꝗ̊ maſtefbefdo To (I i ne i ls 
df mis . repreſentatics ere pot ſtric' ly. tue, as Lam con- 
WY vince&it :is, ät. would pot: feet che tight: and, juſtice of his. 
- Wh demantii—The:queltian: e Have we s right a keep an army 
„ins country: againſt, üs will, And weten he be able to pay 
dem or not.? The Governor he *f. 15-35 apr. part; and not 
M., de judge and determine zin hat Wannen and. at what. 
are, theſe hoops {b41l;þe reduced or) withdrana.”! L believe, 
i there is nd. preceded: pf; a treaty of, ſubhdy; Formed on ſuck, a; 
Wh principle. The ſtate that could ſubmit to it, muſt; by the. 

5 ſame act renounce iti own political exiſſene. In the inſtance 5 
Ns i before us; the fat. id, that when the temporary. brigade was 


. fortned out of the Virher's/ropps,,. be was exprefoly aſſured by) 
1 the Governor General, that the expence of it ſh 1d remain 
reren 
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the corpe for his fervice. „ The obſervations which the:togr 


of Directors . this part of 3 
tion, due ſo taciiy in point, [anc ihe the — 
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at his p eaſure, we: think 
e. to gur 
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— we dr. 
— Sith IIb 
Which, * thin are — | 

laut to-putting 3 military contribution. |. Tus 
one Prod oces unte, /add0 with cominud. to de @, 
2 lebg a5 the" Iadien Rates poſſeſs amg thi that cas @mpt 
our-avariee,” or gratify - or until we onnſel ves a 
taught by enperienee * eee deten 
jaſtite to Others. MOT rs ends teu, {4269 of I 
Phe ſyſtem which has eveated' our noceſſitieshj doe 
not beleng to me; though I any/convpelled 20 partiripate in th 
meaſute Which they have rendered uhacnideble. 977 N nne 
- GovernoF Generak—bÞ ſchros know I what light 2 
this minute. It conſiſts ſolely of objettions- 2 
except the kope lußbs, whibh 8 ug Sequieſoonce:im it. If the 


meaſres which 1 have. recemmeß dec de — it bel eon 
trary to the orders df the Curt d Diredors, e 

ciplas of public flit, no'confiderarion' mg 
pttſevere im; Bot other expedient —— 


us tO! 
i 
aby others can be Gewiſed, -or we itly-'o. Yiedd.1a; 
the” Nabob's demund, e eſpeciay- Tf it bs; ay Me. Prancis 
rye « appurent}y ds rexſotrable, Cake” kapporne A e 
re Denen ; 

2 the PO the fyſtem which nas ereaied ons pre- 
ſent neceflitics des not belong to Mr. Francis, I — 
Weave m Ns belonge + the anhin of top 
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government, which foftned the TIE ty with the £7 
Aſoph-ul-Dowls, und eats We one? Gr be ment 
che defence of choſe parti df hie dumn⁰eNz, wh ama 
terdicted totour t 7 poſitive orders of "the 

Neither Mr. Barw 1 2 were efleleut 48 0 
adendoifiration. Mr. 'Francis ne therefgre 
underſtanding of it, een has errant 63 our Ped 
neceſſities dos ſpecin eg, und, un r to e = 
board, >exclufively, hefdug to Him. aty which ve 
concludeivich. the Nabe Seh 8.1 70 e hid oh 
moit reſpectable fbating, as the ſbverei 1 An — doin | 
ſtate, and\tefr ul) his fights um touened, 3 with a” n fot . 
ments . 55 
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their 4eTurny againſt eveutual en 
the fatatibn of his dlliance with N Wehe 
more upon the reciprocal and e ch it he 


ont to boch patries, tun en We na a wirlften ka 
pact. —2— 8 — bi Gogh 20 A 
copſtru@ca/on- far dlfferent Pri & Wide With We 708 
and ſueceſſor, by which: the Jon rv bent necelſat 
1 the din pan y, eels Inteteſts bound b 
und intriente des, us müſt fender it Gdnperdis It 
8 b them, und Taraf to boch at Tuch à time 38 
2 it — lend me into too wite u — &r 
— by a Bed Nen h fave | 
bern ſuccefivelyUerived from Ihis- Meaty; nor, iu this Fiese. cM 
iitacte@ary. The tresiy ite is in the Hands, of the pub- |. 
lie: -iI2s conſequences were foreſeen from the commencement. | 
of — and06n 'rhis gecaſion, I ſhatt Be Content to ref) on thb] 
En . — — 1 | 
to the :r060ps app ted*tb" 
new-acquired dominions of Nu dob of Oude, 'tHeſe were | 
zaiſed at the' en preis ſolicitation of che preſent Nibòb, aud 
a note oſ che preſent adminiſtꝰ ation, a which. ' hag” not, "as 
Hhave-before decisted, an <lfeRive'voice, nor any other con- 
cern, bat in the e of Meir | firſt form, and uokiinal de- 
-pendency. Their ſubſtante NH the fame. They were ori- 
e raftad-on dur 0Wh'eanRitufion, und kecame it once 
intimately united Wich it, us 2 — it in an the dan 
gers incident to the defects of their felt on qe et key bes 
now no ſeparate or Aiſtinct exxiftence, and 0d roge 
1y to con ſiſt of our whole military eſtabl — Wich 
exception only of our European infantry. They cannot be 
withdrawn without im on the Company the adduional 


en chefr enpence, or diſbmtdig of nine W 15 bf - 
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Alezplined Sepoys, an and three regiments. of horſe;| at-a thn 
when our actual ſtrength is confeſſedly unequal to all the poſ⸗ 
ſible exigencies of the extenſive dominions, which depend ou 
us for their protection +; and when. we ſhould not only loſs 
their ſervices, but muſt expect 0 ſee them become the moſt 
active and dangerous inſtruments 1 in the hands of our enemies. 
In repeating Mr. F rancis's aſſertion, I do not mean to deduce 
all the neceflities which attend the prefent' fate of our connec- 
tion with the Nabob of..Qude, as effects from any ſyſtem bu 
only. the neceſſity of maintaining the influente and force 
which we poſſeſs in his country. ” The diſorders of his Rate, 
and the diflipation of his xevenuect,. are the effects of his own | 
conduct, which have failed; not ſo much from the uſual effeaY 
of | incapacity, as from the deteſtable choice Which he has * 
made of the miniſters of his power, and the-participation'of 
his confidence. I forbear /to-expatiate further on his character, 
It is ſufficient that I am underſiood by the -metobers.of this 
7 board, who muſt know the truth of: my alluſions. ing tha 

As no period was ſtipulated, far. che continuance of the tem- 

porary brigade, or of the troops Which are; to ſupply their 
place in his ſervice, nor any mods preſcribed for withdrawing 

them ; the time and mode of ,withdrawing them muſt be 
guided by, fuch rules, as the neceſſity and the common intereſts 
of both parties ſhall dictate. Theſe; either he muſt preſcribe, 
' or ourſelves, if we cannot agree upon them. In ſuch a di- 
viſion, the ſtrongeſt muſt decide; - This conſequence is inevi- 
table; and L truſt that in our deciſion, we | be-warranted 
by the ſtricteſt principles of juſtice, of public faith, and of 
the obli Logs TING. by the obligation in which we ſtand 
to the we abandon; him, or, Which would: be 
3 0 it, if we withdraw the actual defences of 'his 
dominions, his ruin muſt be the;conſequence, and ours may 
be drawn after it. No one will alien: that he is capable of 
defending them by bis own ſtrength, ot of providing relgurces 
for their defence from his own abilities. 

I ſee many NN in our political ſyſtem, 25 efptcially 
that part of it which  appertains to the Nabob of Oude; but 
this government wants be reſent means of correcting them, 

nor dare I ſuggeſt: them. Fe rhaps expedients may be found, 
for afording Se Nabob a- gradual relief from the n ot 
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+ And yet ide. Hiſtings has invariably purſued plans of een cou- 
queſte, and . — the Company's funds, by. an increaſe of the militaty 


eſtabliſhment, 2 about ſix ki ed * pounds to about two millions | Ma, 
| = | which 


of Engliſh pounds annually. 
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5 dei aaa 
hone NNO ning ez 
* whichthe-foiheavily complains; and it ſhall be my endeavour 
$0 ſeek out, and to'reromimiend, "thoſe means of relief But 


dy applied and their complete effect may 
bel diſtant; und this nent” Gisa Mat he can efaim of * , 
igkt. At his foffoigtiph,- for the:purpoſe of his convenience; 
— for-th# ſu pporte b hii en trodps were veuled; 
He has ns right to require us to diſb nd ehem to oarown Hany 
and immediately 1,7 for m —.— „do not attribate the 
demand td any cohvictiom on we Nabob's mind, by the ne- 
ceſlity of. hib affair, but to the Rn edge which his adviſers 
have acquired of the weakneſs and Givifiops of our: own g- 
vernment. This is a powerful motive with we however ln. — 
elmed I might be, upon any other occaſion, to yield to ſome 
part of his demands, to give them an 'abſolute aud uncondi- 
tional refaſal upon the preſent, and even to bting to puniifh< 
ment; if my influence can prod ute chat effect, thoſe incendi- 
aries Who — endeavoured 10 make themſelves he inſtru- 
ments of divißon between us. b a fle 
Mr, Francis. I have acquieſeed in the ſubſtarice of the 
motion, en the grounds of immediate neceſſity; and F have 
com bated ſome of the principles o which it is fapperred; | 
This diſtinction is a clear one. . Aautods 
The fyſtem of meaſures to which the 'conclufion-6f my for- 
mer minute alludes, is that general one which haz created out 
preſent neceſlities; and which I Mave aniformly oppoſed; the 
Marratta war is a principal part of ir. 
\ The eſtabliſhment of the temporaty brigade in the Compal 
ny's ſervice, Wa voted about the middle of the year 177 
againſt the opinion df Sir ohn Clavering. and myſelf. Th 
corps: commande by Major Hannay and Captain Oſbernez 
.are of a flill later date: ü eaten en © 7 2 
Whether thoſo acts were a neceſſary and unavoidable conſe- 
quence of our lending the Nabob:a number of 'Britiſh officers 
% diſcipline his; on troops, Riff” continuing under his own 


theſe moſt be: gradaa) 


* 
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. authority, [1s 4 queſtion en Which 'etodght has been faid ales. ; 
1 dy. When the meaſure ws propoſed here, it had the coneur- 
ut 


ence of the Governor General's voice, With reſpett to the 
m, arcaty of Fyaabad, I believe it toi be the general opinion of .. 
nd, the world, that it is a very advantageous one to the Company. 
of The Governor General himſelf has hitherto declared it fo in 
* 1 terms,. and the Court of Directors have approved of it highly. 
th In what manner it made the Nabob a vaſſal of this govern- 
uy i ment, I cannot comprehend, e. 
1008 BT... 4 Im I have. 
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have nothing to do with thi Vizietis private life OE 
raſter.” He may, or may net, be:guilty of the vices tinpiited 
to him, The ſpirit af party is apt 0 pains all characten in 


extreme I. dp know, in-this zeſpeR; not bi my 
8 rok kia brother 


Valente. For my ewn; perk, 1 d uh co pet ac. 
n of them I 

As to the Agens * d Vie Amin ions nd the ruin 
which would enſue if. our troops were Withdrawn, I ſhall only 
ſay, that I know of no enemies: he has, butiboſe whith is 
actual connections with. us may have created. N 5489! 

Governor General. »[ have nid and repeated, e 

bliſhmentof the temparary brigade, was but a continuationiof the 
former meaſure, though differenslymodified. As rothecorpscom- 
manded by Major Hanoey and Captain Oſborne, it would be im- 
material o me, whether they were retaivetl:or not. have 
no wiſh to continne g but when aey are miade the pars 
of ſuch a demand, I will not ſeparate. them in the ue 
which, I advideto. be made to him. They might be of. 
greateſt utility. The Nabob renders them uſe — 


15 ie their. appoinment, and. ey propoſes wore 


bolition, 
N well remember, that Ay leſtent was * to che gontral 
propoſition r diſbanding the licentious' and -expenfivemm uit- 
— 4 which compoſed, the-Nabob's amn, aud dubttituting n 
corps diſcipfined and | commanded by Britifh officers an its ſtead: 
bat I had no are in the formation f this gur, nor. did [ 


ve of it, Many meaſues paſſed at that-tirne, of /vdiich 


"fe not approxe, although. I did not think t gocedfaty, mr 


t with my public duty, % mate av eefiuatoppofint 
on to them, and to impede the courſe of aße Affairs, Which 
1 was, nat allowed to condyct. The ſenſe which I hee now 
expreſſed of the treaty 7 Exaabad, ia ſuch at I hate always 
, ge? of it. As 1, do nat.! know the do which 

Francis alludes as A con tradiction of this opinion, I can- 
not Lay whether it will or will pot admit of that coneſ uſion a 
although I * readily admit, and muſt admit, the atvan« 
Wges which the S immettiaidly, letived from the 
Wants, 
Mr, Francis, was ſurely not aware of the ech he 
id me, in aleribing to the ſyirit of party the charadter which 
She, of of 4 h-ul-Dowls. He himſelf knows it to be 
dude. as authentic means of knowing it 28 1 


Lare; 


Ally-; yet t did not prevent his being ua e weed | 
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a bare andi at eng of 1 thoſe notorieties "which \G th 
of his character be core 
traſted with. . Gs brother Saucut Al I knbw ner; 


the ſubject di poke ire it; 1 w to the Hu 
14 made, by $I 4 ck * wn rh? te —— 


n pon chi- gqverum v can 
5 5 r 2 lie of 2 8 


hit Teo by by. aſcribig there 2. 
N fer and ety 19 8 


| nn key ſuppol 1 55 un . hp 
gion | dur Ally ; or chat 1 thi 
tþas 25 Es ave wr 6 Us Hike 


” others; 1 Annes 15 
| 0 is 225 1. nfade a Reik 

3 be oct and thetn to be ts | 
ten may beg Br [ * deere be adiffitted 
r his bee 59 preſent r 


— vicgs, in a ten · ſold de oy, they ate, 
they. — Adel. in 2 A pe tat — 


or, Whatever may be the charge. 
ef of io b ator fell A ene draw | any concluſion from it; 
ich ian of dur Engagentiovts to hits mey be 
-” My. tw wt dropiois 9 of the Governor General, G3 


6421 6 

coming the. greaty of , is..recorded on the” rqth of 
$aptembers 7% 5 in the Plots! words : | 
e As, nn wh ch has been contfordes if : 
| advantageous'to. the Company, it is my with that it may 
conkemed. by the. honourable Court: bit f cake the liberty 
. recommending, that. rders may be fuch, as may 
wad @ 6anciline the. wind of the Na abdb, 7200 to remove 
future enéresckments on kis dom. 


— G thall let che opiuton which W. 
Francis hae quoted, paſs without a comment. I fliid it to be 
8 part of a. letier addreiled by me fingly, 5 the Court of 
Dizedtors, and F do-not 4 La that any perſon whis, read it 
Vick candid areotion, will * 44 ſtent with my pre 
ot opinion. I deſtre that the whole raph may be added, 
after the: quotation made of is by Ms. Fancis.— . 
% You ait receive, in our proceedings of the 6th uot pe 
Nat y of the new treaty which bas been concluded with 

ob Afoph- Doria. e 9 ited" w 


= le 8 1 8 pi (c:) 


my opinion, that our engagbthents” With the late Viatery 
were equall Uõy bind 71 upon us With regard” to his ſucceſſor; | 
and, conſequently, that we could! not with juice make any 


ſurther deman demands A ou wal Ga: our” vial. 
to e eee e 
5 


jo, Rrgiigly ene daes of ch Nabeb Aepb- 
far Go tame de ſcemed teſo]ved;* rather to Ir 


6 95 a ede than” o Lode t 


perle fe mature confi) 
* tam in #mſelf "without our 
upport, the . L obliged bil to atquic 


18 diflxtitfed at the men furei 


oubt not t but 1 is a 


Which ze been taken; res Hmitation of the 
lent = 5 Bis Ie, wil” Nagra 7 — 15 
opinions, that . 1 1 ve” Malt wake RN? farther! be. 
mangs., A Ve : Fer op toons 
is very iIvantegeous Een FE „it 16 © thy? vi tha! 
may be c ged by e ie olift ; <b&t1'tdkewthe 
liberty ;Fecommen 41 tar ybur o . de ſucht ub 


may tend to b i 'of n ud td remove? 
the apprepenſion of of _any_ future enctoachmenty „per 
heſe lars T ſubmit theipropriety of your 


givio g e 1 to 7 — ad miniſtration in Ben 


Fal, to be aſticy, v Find bontend ich; 
— ent hn id f in ch cee ore Re he Rehn eduntyy, with! 


| the d 9 3 "up0 pod Near! to wich you axe intitled 
FA the 22 article ; and that,” u ale öf hi? dent che pte- 

all be 17 (his ſocgeſſor? und- malte 
a yon choſe orders t the," bob. Team mend this with 
greater conkdence,. 4 f. is ſo lat 


. rely canfitemuwitty the 
tenor of your, former commands, and particalatly the ſecond 
paragraph of your nr 6 to * commifionersy>of : hs 
15th of 5 MH 17 you AireQ them to make 
5 t powers. Fra, Nun K is nd menus the in- 

tentien of the Company: to rents 1 * 4 neighbours j 
but that they are determined to confine VIEWs to the reve- 
| nue of Bengal, and their pteſeut poſſeſſions}. Pf Ta maintain 
- the Nabob in the poſſeſſion, 'feems neceſfary indeed. to enable 
him to make his Mipulated payments uo the Company; and I 
am perſuaded, that the knowledge of or 125 wy ſa, 


tee . 


9 Alluding to the treaty of Benaras, ie September, 1773. IM 
* 4 Yet,” however generally. aud openly has; Mr. Haſtings difo ed the 
very commands which he thus pointedly quotes and refers back, for their 


future government, 
will 


* 


I ABPEANDIA, leg N = 
HY vp fg bl pa pert 


| Mr. 48 1 g — . rene how A. gol 
ä of cence can be giver to the Governor Gener#'s motion, and 
the pringiple, on which it is made denied. Such an eq bf 
eſcence doth, ig fadt, affert ll Tank y advanced ih ths Jertey 
rapoled i de 8 to our reſident, and to be he wa. ne 
abob, to be falſe, and yet to authbriſe the hes ef he | 
propoſed letter 11 8 that le fänds engaged to or 
ment to maidtat "Engliſh? armies, thar have been formed 
7 for ” protection bf His dominions: and that it is our 
to determine | in what manner, and t Wllat time, 
ches a be reduced or Withdrzwii'; that this right is obr 
government; and that the Nabob cinfiec Gini 4 parc bf 
our. trogps, without, our leave, I affirm, upon the very princi- 
le on which © we undertbok u defence of his dominion; 
his own requeſt, A principle underſtood at that time by Mr. 
Francis, aud #equieſced, in, by every, other. member of the 
Council. The ſubject was + incroducrd to. us by the ene. 
letter from Ur, Brittow. eg 3ved nog matt „ 
ws gr. 10 
mur of a 71 Mr. Briflow, recoided © in Conſultati- 
ridge + c. the. 2gth of November, 177. 


ju T my tHe honourable Board on the 6th mt 
ſince which the Nabob having matutely weighed the bad con- 
ſequences neh "will inevit Why enſue, if order be not intro- 
duced into his army, he requeſts of me to apply” to the ho- 
nourable Board for their alfiſtance in n this very impor- 
tant meaſure;  . ENS 
„The mode he partielathy enn out, i to beg the fa” 
vour of the honoufable Board to farnifh him with Engliſh of- 
ficers to fix battalion? of 'Sepoys, as well as for the. — ps of 
artillery and cavalry in proportion; which would at all üben F 
be a ſufficient cheque on his ocher troops, and ſerve. ta 
ftrengthen his government. He+has not mentioned his defire * 
for any particular arranpement of this corps, which he ſubmits 


1 * 
Ss 


6 SS Roe CaO UC TR CSE. 


* 7 


a 
1 


te 
0 
he 
nd 
he 
ke 


WM entirely to the conſideration of the Board; and engages to bars. 
31 the, P regularly diſcharged. 
ſa, The bonou rable Board are n able 6 judge of 0 ex- 8 


2 of "his meaſure; I tiumbly conceive it would 
greatly to the advantage of the Company, as a very con- 
ſiderable force would be hereby obtained ;/ for although this 
cor ps is to be paid by the bob, and "maintained for the 
N of his government, M7 it "may de ſubordinate to the 
eee 12 Honourable !! 


iz army, by the 


A * P A Tx 
lendver hey pleaſe th mitts K , f 4. U 
| a1 ularicy, will mg ea 

the. Nabob will: he diſal 


ou: foro Fagory ook the d&tri- 
ment.of. the Company; an, 112 the ſac- 
ceſſlon will be eaſily e KIT 


N de e Board 
of ! ve the möſt adviſes 


line 7 peace of Hindoſtan, 
all other. points; I.. the maſt e 


ono arti. 
tiqus and -ill-diſpaſed, prince in, the poſſeſſib 


Sb bas: 
ollefing above thres of. nd ain 
Aale 3 tho 84 7 gs EIA; p 


14 <. 5ghding t Hove guns 
| wage he to 8 * letter, f n we 


on tions, wenn W. AB 
| d 4 letter . Kt e in Confiltiiioe; [the 
agth of November, i775. . 

2 we le eeteed ybur letter of the” yen db 
peeſent we have oufy io Tignify out dpprobation in 283 
— 98 rev e Deas: the ay A 
Ito abob's troops; and introducin arity in 
. — of Britify — * a 
days we ſhall confider the ſabjet; ad formt fuck arrangements | 
as maybe nereſſary for: thisrpurpoſe; Which. we {hall immedi- 
ately communicate to vous. together with our ſentiment⸗ upon 


the lan of. oe propoſed” by. Muntiza Gaui, which” 
p „ by. 


ordered 0 ; 
this we, adopted; what. Mr. Briſtow recommended, und 
jeferved to ourſelves the future Pow, eee wo might be 
propoſed for ſuch. troops. T was again taken vp in 
conſukation on the 148h. ih ere, args; and and " Gehera 1 
Clavering, -agrecably to. this princpl & . delivered: himſeff in. 


the following words:: 

I beg bp? 5 my :0pigion;. thai ths alltiiice' i be 
wen to. the Nabob of Oude, . ſhould. be* ſtrictiy cofified td” 
is tequeſt.; that is to ſay, to fix . battalions of capri and 
to-A propattion of ; cavalry and artillery agteeably to this re: 
Auiſition. I take the liberty to offer my 12 on e formation 

of. ſach a body of troop as he ſeems to requi Tha af the” 

. Infantsy conſiſt, of 400 menz divided, into fog battal lons; 

Del of 700 men, and two battalions to form one 

eziment; the regiments. to l communded by by captains, aud 

the — lieutenants, aided -by;a cadet as an adidtagt 

and: quarter-maſter 3 and ar, as the Company now Pn 
—— of ſupernumerary black officers, that a proper 

| proportion 


1 Board, 
if ime, that order 


JOKLOGHS TIA ef: 
yagi votlor Abe N.D IX IS. 1 2 290 
. pnapottiow of them be allowed to each: battalion... E think 
- fhat ode, company of artilery, confiſting of one. hundred 
men, wall be ſufficient for one regiment, and to be Sttacked 
to 3t;-commanded by a lieutenant; According w this plan, 
there will be required three captains. to command che three 
tegimente, fix lieutenanes to command che fix battalions, and 
ſit cadets to be quarter- maſters und adjutants, and three dieu- 
tenants for the artillery. The cavatry, I think, ſhould c 
fit of ſix reyiments of ix (hundred men each, divided into 
fix-troops and: three ſquadrons; this body will then conſiſl 
of 'yq;600*men. I would recommend that each regimen be 
"commanded by a captain, and each by ul t 
inted to command to troops, which will then couſiſt of 
one bondred men dach; and tat an n be appointed to 
act as adjutant and quarter-maſter to each regiment. The 
whole corps, amounting to 8, 00 meu, will be, I eanceive, 
fully ſufficient for "the defonce of the Douab aud the Rubilla 
country for the preſonr,” and will be ay many as the Nabob 
will find funde to: pay, If any member of this bourd ſhall 
think that this corps is doe great, or toe little, it may be en- 
flly reduced or nor by the 11 „ 
regulating the oops ef the Nabob Aſopt-ul-Dowla, by the 
appointment of Dugliſh officers to hie army, and tocrecom- 
mend to him the reduction by the Governor Gene- 
ral;” The recommendation of the Governor General is, 
tharche be defired\ro diſmiſs a {os — the uſclefs rabble 
which ue now keeps in his pay ; and fill to ſhow this princi- 
ple more ſtrongly influencing the Board, General Clavering 
follows the''refolutiong By. recommending in addition, thac 
the Nabob be alſo ad vifed- to employ'Englhſh officers upon the 
fims ſyſtem, to com mund his body-guard, and zny- increaſed 
numbor of forces that he'mny fired! it neceſſary to tuke into his 
forvice, beyond the : et! eſtabliſhment, Theſe reſolu - 
fions-are'followed by another on the r3th of December, 1775, 
m theſe words, Reſolved alfo; thut this Board reſerves ws 
itſelf the tight of -recalliny- the -whole or any part of thefs 
officers-allotted: to the Nabobꝰd ſervice, Whenever it may be 
. When this meaſute toole place, the py« 
of Oude wm tn the utmeſt diſtraction, owing to | 
auſes'therare envinerated! in che repreſenmtations-received: at 
wat time. The queſtion fm ply new ie; whether: we, ſhall af 
low the Nabob to tevert to M ſyſtem which was attended with 
uch pernicious effects, as to riſque the overthrow of his go- 
vernment; 


r 


1 


24” APPENDIX [C.] - | 
- *berament ; or, whether we Mall adhere! t& the policy that 
-/influehced: us to ſtep forth; and: to takte charge of the mili- 
. +;tary force of his country? The Nabob's Ability: to pay the 
- Engliſh eftabliſkments I cannot queſtion, hile I have before 
me the letter of Mr. Briſtu which Rates his revenue atithree 
+ erores of rupees, and the eſtimated demand upon him by the 
Company, as ſtated ;by:our reſßidentz . amounts only, to 
43, 12,188212.3 and this ſum is not a yearly rent charge, but 
includes articles that ought to have been paid by the Nabob, 
along ſince as in the reſidency of Mr. Briſtow. at his court, 
zwi -Hbe balance of the debt due toi the Company, 
220, 60.6881 19 zo the donation ta the army, ten lacks d and the 
private debts contracted with the. officers of his army in that 
period, 7,59,109. Theſe, token. wick the -grofs amount, 
: would. reduce the current demand of the year to 97, 92, 1:10 
Jupees. as . 3945560) Vs $ 
id; by the 


. 


' py 
" a? 5590 4087 > 200 My + *, 


4s tr non Od . e ., 
the forces p Nabob of Oude as part of a 


ſerve, adopt all the rea 
d It. * tis 1 A : 


proper ? If th 


. 


ere does, I am totally unacquainted | 
12 1% Sar: 518 n 5151 Goverioi 


— 


Ain it) e, 


Fy 4 . 1 
c 
+ 4% - 


* 


| 11 {14 20m * 


Gere Gebern muſt beg leave to ach a word or two 4 
7% infer to this laſt minute. When the bond formally. 
TO reaſoning + of Mir. Briftow,. it becomes their own, . 4M 


* 
. : 
1 
. FE — 5 
28% ö 


I prefume they are bound by it. If it he true, which: 
be granted; that there is no ſpecific Ripulation;/ by which» 
"a br * arr aff rokey= 4 2s we 
ut — re "any ſpecific ulatzom, 4 
5 I bound to diſband them, or take their 2 upon, 


act, Yourfelves toftant in which be ſhall think p ' 
ny, — dy Bu and thi "ata be the Point im 00 
the Npertaialig to che qu 
that 5 5 eg re . Parting an | 
a 213 it wie him eecotingiy. #1! 


A = That the 'Govertior: General be requeſted, to: 4 
78 ſetter on this'vecafion to the Vizier-—the folowing. 


OM of which ; is vccordingly prepared e eee 
27e To the 2 Oude. 


"TON 
s erde. gies tier, informing me 
tecapitulate the — the 7 have 1 likzwiſe ſeem 
a letter from your excelleney to Mr. Purling, the reſident at 
your court; to the ſame effect. 
(44: It i cauſe of equal concert and furpr 1 that 
jou ſhould object or heſitate to grant tuncaws fo 
of an eſtabliſhment which was formed as your own 
ſolicitation, far the defence of Rohilound and. mend 4 
r juncture when your ancient and natural enemies the 5 | 
nttas are — — in arms, and N your domirian 
worry the firſt opening which hall hem ; natbin 
6+ 4: - + "op them From te 35% e p. 
ble and well- regulated body pe troops to oppoſe 
hem, The dangerous conſequences of their entering your 
country, and 2 it in 8, defeaceleſs condition, are too "=, 
obrions and firiking for me to mention; yet thas certain · 
ly be the caſe, if the Company's forces allotted to its protec- 
ton be withdrawn or diſbanded; You are net to imagine; 
o it I leeauſe you have enjoyed an unintetrupted ſeaſon. of peace j 
ier. eme years that you have no enemies to interrupt you 
zier ud may therefore reſt in ſecurity, without the ex 1. 
e in intaining the force. On the concrary it is to z rough 
iak Wat you owe this tranquility, And the neighbouring 
whoſe annual incurfions and ravages in the territories of your, 


Cf | 
* 92 1 


+ r ti pla without eee | 
voz. II. lte «| 


' . PRION — 5 e a | | 
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„ AR NN de 
late futlier of hloſſad membsy were the cauſe of the Compa- 


nes troops being firſt applied fort, and iſlation in Jour, do- 
minions, to repel them, will ug fail to diſturb. you Again, 
| as ſoon as this Bubwark is re moved, and the nakednel3.of your, 
countsy will invite them. Exeluſive of this, important conſi. 
deration, I think-it proper to inform, your Excellency, that [ 
underſtand a mutual obligation between, us to, have been im- 
ied in the formation and maintenance of this eſtabliſſiment. 
The Company ate bound, on the one hand, to protect your, 
dominions by its means ; and you are bound, on the other, | 


to defray the charges of it. While theſe terms ate complied 
with on both ſides, neither has a tight to complain. But you 
could never have ſuppoſed, when you applied 10 us to appoint 
this ſorce for your ſervice, that the Company would be ax the 


pains/to raiſe and diſcipline ſo large a body of men, ani to, 
augment their eſtabliſhment by the addition of ſuch 1 


ordinary number of officers as were neceſſary to command 
them, if they were liable ta be barthened. with the ſole weight 
and expence of this force, by a ſudden reſolution on your 


part to diſcharge them, without previous and timely notite 
| given to ut, and our conſent received ; and this too at ſuch a 


tance from the Company's poſſeſſions, as the countries in 
which they are now ſtationed. ite am: 


* * 


end, both to your | 
been faggeſted to you by any but ſecret-enemicsto your ſtate; 


and that, on a mature conſideration of the caſe, this advice 


Will appear to you'ky infidious as it: does to me. © therefore: 


recommend to you in the ſtrongeſt manner, not only; to ſhun 
the evil councils of ſuch falſe friends, but to diſmiſs:them 


from your ſervice ind confidence, 36 unworthy of bothc.-[ 


beg you tp conſider, that it is equally my inclination and in- 
tereſt; to etideavour to provide for the ſupport of your go- 


vetnment,” and the defence of your dominibns againſt the 
power of ih vafion of à foreign enemy. For this purpoſe, 
General Coote has thought it adviſeable to viſit the different: 


ſtations of the army in your country; and be will be con- 
ſtantly attentive to take means for your ſccutity, while your 
dependence is placed on the Company's alliance and aſſiſtance; 
but if you are determined to withdraw yourſelf from both, 


And 


Wy 43. > 


* 
e 


i, V7 TIE IUO! 
- "Tam convinced, that a reſolution ſo pernicious to the real 
-. Intereſts of your government, ſo repugnant to che intimate 
connection Which fubſiſts between us, and ſo dangerous in the 
ſſeſſions and the Company's, cannot have: 


| 


4 \ 
but. 


«c I 
date tl 
grant 
lotted 
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. AFP PEN DIR Je. „„ 
"iN and dises the tain -ich has 16. long ſabalodbegveett 
b, Wat family and this government, I expect that ſuffieient 
ur time and notice; of ybür intention be given, to. provent, our; | 
fi. WM being involved” in troables, ſtom the haſty. execution-of it. 
t Teannot conſent! to your diſmiſſing th Company's troops ac 
m. ſach a diſtance from home, and at ſuch à crit; nor can Tat; 
i preſent agree to real them. , Av much time at leaſt muſt Bb ' 
ur given to diſpoſe of this force, when yon ſhall haveno further 
r. cceaſion for their ſervice, as was allowed for the raifing of 
— 4 it. I therefore requeſt, that yon will attend to the repreſen- 
ou fations of Mr. Purling, who has been ordered again to apply - 
int W £0 you, in the name of this government, for cuncaws fot the 
he MW neceſſary diſburſemenits'of che current year. And although” 
to  your' revenues have ſuffered a diminution by the unfortunate 
a. WW failure of the harveſt, yet I am perſuaded, that there will be 
nd WM ſufficient, with economy and attention, to zaſwer every ſer- 
bt vice required from them; and that you will therefore chear- 
ur fully comply with the demand which Mr. Purſing 4s/ordeted 
te to make. At all events, the defence of. pur canntey is the 
a firit object to be attended to, and the regular payment of a 
in well (diſciplined body of troops is indiſpenſably neceſſary for 
8 this end. Add to this, that your engagements to the Compa- 
al ny are of ſuch a nature, as to: oblige me to require and inſiſt 
ue oa your granting tuncaws for the full amount of their de- 
he. mands upon you for he. chrrebt yejr, and on your'reſerv- |, + 
ve: ing funds ſufficient to anſwer them, even ſhould the deficiency - 
of your revenues compel you to leave your own troops un- 
ce provided for, or to diſband a part of them, to enable you ta 
te effect N. A” _ a Tb, 
reed. That a copy of theſe pape 
m the Commander in Chief, with the following letter: 


rs be tranſmitted to 


N. 


% To Lieutenant General Sir Eyre Coote, K. B. Commander 
in Chief, &c. &c. : . 


“Sir, 5 
« In a letter which u eAHELj7yed from Mr. Purling, undet 
date the 19th ult. we ate informed of the Vizier's refuſal to 
grant tuncaws for the expences of the Company's forces, al- 
lotted to the defence of his dominions in Rohilcund _ oa 
. „ Re: % | Jouab, 
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